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A Dissertation on the Hiatus in the Poems of Homer, 
and the Limits which circumscribe the power of the 
Ictus Metricus, &c. 


A HIATUS, according to the learned Heyne, takes place when 
a word ending with a short vowel precedes a word beginning 
with a vowel or diphthong. The restriction to the ease, when the 
former of the two words ends with a short vowel, though not 
adopted by some writers, will, | conceive, be, found perfectly 
correct ; and it is as convenient for practice as it is logically 
true. The case of a long vowel or diphthong ending a word, 
which is succeeded by another beginning with a vowel or diph- 
thong, should be separately considered. Accordingly in the. 
following sentence from Xenophon’s Anabasis, ‘Ixavos μὲν γὰρ, 
ὥς τις καὶ ἄλλος, φροντίζειν ἦν, ὅπως ἕξει ἣ στρατιὰ -- αὐτοῦ τὰ - ἐπι- 
τήδεια, καὶ παρεσκευάζειν ταῦτα -" ἱκανὸς δὲ καὶ ἐμποιῆσαι τοῖς πα-, 
ροῦσιν, ὡς πιστέον εἴη Κλεάρχῳ, a hiatus occurs after στρατιὼ, τὰ, 
and ταῦτα, as denoted by the small stroke. But as the hiatus 
has reference to pronunciation solely, it follows, that if the 
same words in hexameter verse are pronounced differently from 
what they would be pronounced, were they in a prosaic com- 
position, the hiatus must have in some respects a different place., 
The distinction may be illustrated from the following words, 
taken from the orations of Demosthenes on the Crown, Τὸν γὰρ 
ἐν ᾿Αμφίσσῃ πόλεμον, δι’ ὃν εἰς ᾿Ελάτειαν, cap. 47. in init. (Bek- 
Κογ.); in repeating which Demosthenes duubtless made a stop. 
(though a very short one) at the end of every word, and a longer 
one at the end of πόλεμον : he also made the syllables emphatie,. 
according to the position of the common mark of accent. But, 
had these words been written in a poem composed of hexame- 
ters, they would have been pronounced nearly as follows: Tévi 
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yap tv | A’ μφίσισήι πολειμόνι δι’ ὃν | εἷς ᾿Ελαϊτείαν. The mark | 
denotes a moderately short pause, | one considerably shorter, 
and | one much shorter than the former ;’ and where no mark is 
put, no pause is to be made. Likewise the 4th, 12th, and 31st 
verses of the Ist Iliad, were, as we may be pretty well assured, 
thus read or chanted :: ὶ 

“Hpwicys adlrous: δε ἐϊλώρια | τεύχε κυϊνέσσιν 

. ᾿Αἰτρειδιήςι" ὁ yap | Habe Golds ἐπι | vies + ᾿ΑἸχαίων 

στον ἐποίχομεϊνήνι καὶ ἐϊμόν « λέχος | dyrioiaray. 

This is the only method I can discover, which distinguishes 
both the words and the feet; and at once conveys the true 
meaning, and preserves the metrical harmony : and it 13 worthy 
of observation; that we use nearly the same method in reciting 
our dactylic verses : | 

I ame ménarch of | 4ll I surivey, 
My: right there is | néne to dis|pute; 
From the: céntre all | rofind to the | sea, 
Tam: lé6rd of the | féwl and the | brute. 
Ο. Sélitude! | whére are the | charms 
That “siges have | séen in thy | face? 
Better: dwéil in the | midst of allarms, - 
Than: reign in this | hérrible | place—Cowrer., ἢ 

The reader should however be reminded, that all the pauses 
which take place in the recitation of the above verses or the an- 
cient ‘poetry, are but sort ones, though they differ in length. - 

᾿ Bat at the least, no one, [ conceive, will assert, that in Μῆνιν᾽ 
᾿Απόλλωνος. ν. 75, a pause is to be made after μῆνιν, but all must 
so far coincide with me as to read it Μηνιν ἾΑϊπολ. “But where 
ΠῸ pause is made, no hiatus can in the nature of things take 
place : it follows, that in adlrovs. δε ἐϊλώρια, A’rpeildang τε dlvak 
&c. there is no hiatus whatever. From the above plan of reci- 
tation, the correctness of which is almost self-evident, it appears 
likewise, that there is a hiatus in ἀντιοϊώσαν v. 81. στέμμα θεϊοίο, 
v. 28. &c. which differs in magnitude only from that in ’Ayal- 
μέμνονι | ἥνδανε. v. 24. inasmuch asa greater pause 68 place 
after μέμνονι, than there does after $e, and dyrio, ΝΞ 
᾿Ἵ σόνεγο, indeed, the talent and learning of ‘Bentley, aad [ 
applaud the ingenuity and application of Heyne, but | ‘svéet 
reject their system of the digamma, because it is ‘encumbered 
with such difficulties, that Hermann, one of its partisans, i 
forced ‘to say, * quod si quis propter digamma non ferendum 
putabit, meminerit, quam pauci sint in Homero versus, de quibus 
certum quid pronunciari possit;” because it destroys the 
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melody οἵ Homer's poems, and principally because, in my opi- 
nion, it originated in mistaken notions of the hiatus. After 
these remarks it will appear more proper to say, that a hiatus 
takes place in poetry, when a font after which a pause is made, 
terminates in a short vowel, and is followed by a foot, beginning 
with a vowel or diphthong. This definition is adapted, not only 
to dactylic, but also to iambic, trochaic, and anapestic poetry, 
and is in consequence a little encumbered in its phrasevlogy. 
When reference is made to hexameter verse only, it will be suffi- 
cient to say, that a hiatus takes place, when a dactyl ending 
with a vowel, is followed by a dactyl or spondee beginning with 
a vowel or diphthong. Attic hexameters did not admit the 
greater hiatus, (i. 6. when the short vowel terminates both the 
foot and the word,) and very seldom allowed of the less (i. e. 
when the short vowel terminates the foot but not the word) : in 
Homeric hexameters, on the contrary, both frequently occur, 
and are to be considered as characteristic of the primitive poe- 

‘Phere is however one hiatus, viz. that which takes place 
when the dactyl and the word end with two vowels, and a word 
beginning «ith a vowel or diphthong succeeds, (as ἔθνεα-εἶσι Il. 
B. 87.) which, except in the case of a proper name, so seldons 
occurs in the Iliad, that it seems best to exclude it altogether. 
But as it would be improper to introduce the corrupted passa- 
ges and their corrections in this place, we shall pass on to 
conclude our observations on the subject of hiatus, by quoting a 
passage from Heyne’s Excursus on 1]. O. 247; that the reader 
may see what agreement there is between the above doctrine and 
the opinions of the ancients: “ Veteres Homeri commenta- 
tores, cum omnino de prosodia tain parum diserte et accurate 
egerint, de hiatu nihil, quod magnopere nos juvet, tradiderunt. 
Universe quidem Eustath. ad Il, 11. 573. ἀτὰρ τότε γ᾽ ἐσθλὸν ave- 
ψιὸν, p. 1076. 33. adscripsit, τὸ δὲ “ ἀτὰρ τότε γ᾽ ἐσθλὸν᾽ δηλοῖ, τῇ 
ἐπενθέσει τοῦ ‘ye’ συνδέσμου, φορτικὴν καὶ ᾿Ομήρῳ εἶναι, τὴν σχκλη- 
pay χασμφδίαν ; aubjicit tamen, si καὶ ἄλλως αὑτῇ χαίρει, dre 
χασμᾶται καίρια. Ktsi idem alio loco p. 12. 8. fuisse ait, qui 
τὴν χασμῳδίαν, ἤτοι κεχηνυῖαν στίχου σύνδεσιν, μίαν εἶπον, τῶν πέντε, 
ἣ ἐξ κακιῶν (perhaps κακίονα, but Eustathius is not at hand) τοῦ 
ἔπους. Atille omnino voce χασμᾷν, χάσμησις, latius utitur etiam - 
de iis que in. hiatuum censum non veniunt, ut eo: Πηληϊάδεω 
aute ᾿Αχιλῆος.᾽" 

That the versitication of Homer 18 attended with many appa- 
rent inconsistencies, aud numerous real difficulties, cannot be 
questioned. ‘The most.simple and natural of all the theories 
which have for their object the explanation of most of these 
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inconsistencies andthe solution of most of these difficulties, 1s 
that of the ictus metricus, which though. it had been previously 
allowed, did not attain its due prominence, till the publication 
of an * Inquiry into the Versification of Homer,” by Professor 
Duubar, of the University of Edinburgh, It simply is, that an 
emphatic syllable is sometimes made to stand fur.a long one, 
( which is generally expressed, that a short syllable 15 sometimes 
engthened by the ictus metricus,) but that a short and unem- 
phatic syllable can on no account be lengthened. I faily 
coincide with the Professor as to the latter part of this theory, 
but cannot agree with him as to the extent of the former part ; 
for when it is considered that the ictus metricus only gives a 
certain prominence to the short syllable, and that some short 
syllables are much shorter than others, it will be seen that 
there may be short syllables, which even with the assistance of 
the ictus metricus, have still too little force to occupy the places 
of long ones. Again, it should be recollected, as observed by- 
Buttmann, in his Greek Gramuiar, that the emphatic syllable 
of the foot is the long syllable; and that the spondee, which is 
composed of two-long, syllables, follows the emphasis of the 
principal foot of the verse, having in dactylic verse the ictus 
metricus or metrical emphasis on the former syllable, but in 
lambjic on the latter, without any regard to its prosaic accent : 
so.that a short syllable can be more agreeably used for the first of 
a,dactyl than for the first of a spondee. ‘These considerations will 
justify us in minutely inquiring into the limits of this principle. 
First, A syllable formed by a short vowel followed by a cone, 
sonant, in the begioning or middle of a word, may be used as: 
the first sylJable of a, spundee, or of a dactyl : ες 
I]. 4. 155. Φιλε κασίγνητε θάνατόν νύ τοι ὅρκι᾽ ἔταμνον. ὁ. 
Μ. 946. Συνεχὲς, ὄφρα xa θᾶσσον ἁλίπλοα τείχεα θείη. .. 
X. 579. ᾿Επειδὴ τόνδ᾽ ἄνδρα θεοὶ δαμιάσασθαι ἔδωκαν. 
H. 584. Στὰς ἐν μέσσοισιν μετεφώνθεν ἠπύτα κήρυξ. 
Secondly, In the beginning or middle of 4 word, a short 
vowel uot followed by a consonant may be employed as the 
first syllable of. a dactyl, but cannot as the first of a spondee. 
Many examples may be adduced to show the correctness of the’ 
former part of this rule, but the following will suffice : 
Hl. A. 337, Adv’ ἄγε, διογενὲς Πατρόκλεις, ἔξαγε κούρην. 
H. 251. Διὰ μὲν ἀσπίδος ἦλθε φαεινῆς ὄβριμον ἔγχος. 
A. 541. "Εγχεΐ τ᾿ ἀορίτε μεγάλοισί τε χερμαδίοισιν. 
N. 108. Θώων, πορδαλίων τε, λύκων τ᾽ Heel πέλονταὶ. 
Five passages in which a short vowel, as above, constitutes 
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the first syllable οἵ a.spondee, are to be found. in the-Iliad:(for 
to the Iliad shall we confine ourselves both in the selection of 
examples and the correction of mistakes); but on these pagsa-, 
ges no reliance can, [| think, be placed. ‘That the lawe of 
Homer’s versitication allowed him to put the antepenult and 
penult of éAcgos for a spondee, seems to me too extravagant to 
be credited: and when we consider that in five verses only, out 
of about 14770, such an usage takes place, we may fairly con- 
clude, that these passages have been corrupted by the mistakes 
of transcribers. The first is Il. A. 342, 
Τοῖς ἄλλοις" ---- ἦ γὰρ Gy’ ὀλοῇσι φρεσὶ θύει. 

Some of those who embrace the doctrine of the digamma, 

contend, that the verse was originally pronounced, 


E . 
Τοῖς ἄλλοις".---- 9 γὰρ Oy’ brag φρεσὶ Boss : 
but, as Valpy judiciously observes, were the doctrine of the 
digamma admitted, this verse could not be read as above, inas- 
much as in X. 65. we have, | 
᾿Ἑλκομένας τε vous ὀλοῇς ὑπὸ χερσὶν ᾿Αχαιῶν, 


FF 

where Ao ys would be evidently erroneous. Barnes wrote 
ὁλωῇσι, and Maltby observes, that the original word was either 
ὀλοιῇσι, or that the antepenult is to be lengthened by the ictus 
metricus. But as Homer always uses éAods, neither of the 
readings proposed is admissible. [τ is to me rather a matter 
of surprise, that a simple transposition of the words, which will 
restore to the verse its primitive correctness and beauty, has so 
long been overlooked by the learned. The true reading is, 

Τοῖς ἄλλοις"--- γὰρ ὁλοῇσιν ὅγε φρεσὶ θύει. 
It may be remarked, that ὅγε is often so placed in the [{Π|46, 
that the latter vowel is lengthened by preceding two consonants. 
The next passage 18 Τ᾿ 35. 

Μῆνιν ἀπϑειπὼν ᾿Αγαμέμνονι, ποιμένι λαῶν, 
where some however read ἀπανειποὶν for ἀποειπῶν, which, as far 
as the metre is concerned, is correct :- but the preferable lection 
appears to be ' 

εν ΥΑπειπὼν pivw’ Ayapépvos, ποιμένι λαῶν. 

We meet with the third instance of a short vowel with no 
consonant fullowing, occupying the first place of a spondee, in 
Φ. 283. 

"Ov ῥά τ᾽ ἔναυλος ἀποέρσῃ χειμῶνι περῶντα. 
That the reading of the passage is corrupt, could be strongly 
suspected from the consideration that Homer 18 here speaking 
of a boy carried away headlong by 8 wintry torrent; 80 that τι 18 
very improbable, that the great master of onomatopoeia would 
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employ a verse fo tame and awkward to express the irresistible 
impetudsity of a torrent, and would not rather give celerity to his 
expressions, and volubility to his numbers, A transposition of 
the words, and a slight change mt some, will probably restore 
to the verse its Homeric form, 
‘ "Ov ῥά τε, ἐν χειμῶνι περῶντα ἕναυλος ἀ ἀπέρσῃ. 
| The fourth passage which 1 is to be found in Φ. 829. 
- Μή μιν ἀπδέρσειε μέγας ποταμὸς βαθυδίνης, 
can he-thus emended with the greatest facility, and likewise 
with the gr eatest certainty, 
Μή τί μιν ἀπέρσειε μέγας ποταμὸς βαθυδίνης. 
The fifth passage is X. ὁ. 
"Extopa δ᾽ αὐτοῦ μεῖναι ὁλδὴ Moip’ ἐπέδησεν, 
which may be rectified by a | slight alteration, viz. by reading 
"Exropa δ᾽ αὐτοῦ μεῖναι ἔτ᾽, οὔλη Moip’ ἐπέδησεν. 


It will be here necessary to remark, that ὀΐω has its penule 


long by nature, and that when this syllable i is not the first of a 
foot, it always: coalesces with the preceding : as it does like- 
wise In Ο. 298. Φ. 353. 

Thirdly, At the end of a word, a short syllable, formed by a 
short vowel, followed by a consonant, may be lengthened by the 
ictus metricus both in the ‘dacty!l and the spondee: — 

. dl. Ζ. 462. “Ns ποτέ Tis ἐρξει" σοὶ δ᾽ αὖ νέον ἔσσεται ἄλγος. 

Ζ: 459. Καί ποτέ τὶς εἴπῃσιν, ἰδὼν κατὰ δάχρυ χέουσαν. 

Ζ. 495. ἽἹππουριν' ἄλοχος δὲ φίλη [γ}] οἶκόνδε βεβήκει. 
I’. 810. ἾΗ ῥα, καὶ ἐς δίφρον dpvas θέτο ἰσόθεος φώς. 

The reader may hkewise reter to H. 356. 1. 60. 4. 18. ¥. 
-89. Π. 569. ἄς. - 

‘Fourthly, A short syllable, formed by a final short vowel, 
which precedes a word beginning with a consonant, can -be 
employed as the first syllable of a dactyl : 

I], 4. 155. Φίλε κασίγνητε, θάνατόν γύ τοι ὄρκι᾽ ὅταμνον. 

E 1506. ᾿Αμφοτέρω, τατέρι δὲ γόον καὶ κήδεα λυγρά. 
E. 545. Ζαχρειῶν ἀνέμων, οἵτε γέφεα σχιόεντα. 

Λ. 610. ᾿Αλλ᾽ ibs νῦν, Πάτροκλε δι Φίλε, Νέστορ᾽ ἔρειο, 
Instauces of the rule may be seen also m A. 829. O. 175. 7. 
434. ¥. 202. 2.7. 147. Ke. 

_ Fifthly, A short syllable, furmed by a final short vowel before 
a word beginujng with a liquid, may be used for the former syl- 
lable of a spondee : 

Jl. 4. 118. Alba δ᾽ ἐπὶ νευρῇ κατεχόσμει πικρὸν ὀϊστόν. 

. 4. 879. Καί ῥα μάλα λίσσοντο δόμεν κλειτοὺ; ἐπικούρους. 
E. 808. "Nee δ᾽ ἀπὸ «ῥινὸν, τρηχὺς λίθος. αὐτὰρ by’ ἥρως. 
IL. 867. Οὐδὲ κατὰ μοῖραν πέραον πάλη ἡ Ἕκτορα δ᾽ ἵπποι. 
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Numerous other passages could be produced, of which the 
following are a part: -Il. 4. 239, 480, 846. M. 198, 263, 283, 
908, 462. N. 323, 324, 406. 5.467. Ο. 313. 11.67, 146, 361, 
475, 636, 773. P. 751. 3. 318, 448, 455. T. 39, 395. 7. 56, 
101, 229. ®. 12, 351, 445. X. 805. Ψ. 206, 673, 777. 2. 
285, 370, 430, 607. 

Sixthly, But when the following word begins with any-con- 
sonant besides.a liquid, the syllable cannot be used for the for- 
mer of a spondee. The reason of this rule is obvious: the 
liquids, especially the letter ῥ, have a power of doubling them- 
selves, when the metrical emphasis falls on the preceding short 
vowel, in a greater degree than is possessed by other consonants : 
and thus in the Attic poets, certain immunities are enjoyed by the 
letter 6, not granted to any other consonants. If the rule admit 
of any exception, it is in the case when the succeeding word 
begins with the letter 3. In the whole Iliad should this excep- 
tion be made, there will be only three instances of the violation 
of the rule; but should the exception be rejected, the number 
will increase to 21. The following is an examination of these 
passages : . 

A. 416. σθαι" ἐκεί νύ τοι αἷσα μίνυνθά περ, οὔτι pada δήν. .. 

Ν. 573.°Ds ὁ τυπεὶς ἤσπαιρε μίνυνθά περ, οὔτι para δήν. ὁ. 

The following simple alteration will remove the metrical 
difficulty, without impairing the sense: ᾿ “ 

"Hobas ἐπεί νό τοι αἷσα μίνυνθά περ, οὐ μάλα δηρόν. 
“Ως ὁ τυπεὶς ἥσπαιρε, μίνυνθά περ, οὐ μάλα δηρόν. 
The metre of Ir’. 172. is uncommonly harsh and unpleasant: 
Αἰδοῖός τέ μοι ἐσσὶ φίλε ἑκυρὲ δεινός τε. . 
Of the propriety of the following emendation, few, I think, will 
doubt: 
. AlBoids τέ συγ᾽ ἐσσὶ φίλ᾽ ἑκυρέ μοι δεινός τε. 
E. 574. Τὼ μὲν ἄρα δειλὼ βαλέτην ἐν χερσὶν ἑταίρω. 
A transposition of words will reduce this example likewise 
under the rule : : 
To μὲν ἄρα βαλέτην δειλὼ ἐνὶ χερσὶν ἑταίρων. 

Respecting the transposition of verses and words, It way not 
be improper here to observe, that as the laws of verse, atid-the 
sense so often require this, it is probable, that the ancients 
used the sane method of correcting a mistake which has’pre- 
vailed among the moderns, viz. of writing Te μὲν ἄρα dere 
βαλέτην ἐνὶ χερσὶν ἑταίρων, for ro μὲν apa βαλέτην δειλω, x. τ. 
a. and that in many places these small lines or letters were 80 
far obscured as to have been overlooked by the transcribers. 
Z. 199. @. 126. 7. 426. ¥. 600. may all be corrected by sub- 
stituting οὐδ᾽ ἔτι δηρὸν, for οὐδ᾽ ap’ ἔτι δὴν, 1. 415. 


DISSERTATIO 


Premio annuo ornata, et in Curia Cantabrigiensi reci- 
tata, Comitiis Marimis, mocccxxw1. Auctore Ca- 
roto Dave, A.B. Coll. Gonv. et Cau Socio. 


Quibuenam precipue artibus recentiores entiques exsuperant ? 


Qoux politioris omnis humanitatis, et iagenuarum artium ongi- 
nem, nos ab antiquorom fontibus hausisse, uno consensu sapien- 
tissimi bomines judicarint, perdifficilis tamen orta est quzstio, 
eaque multis et gravibus doctorum virorum controversiis agitata, 
quzrentium plusne veteres ingenio et elegantis doctrine scieutia 
valuerint, an recenliores. Quorum quidem nonnulli tantum vete- 
ribus in hoc genere tribuunt, eosque immensitate quadam ingenit 
usque adeo processisse existimant, posteris ut omnem omnino sui 
cotisequendi spem sustulerint. Nam nos tametsi permulta habea- 
- mus, cum excogitata subtiliter, tum ornata egregie, unde complu- 
res non modo novarum rerum artes protulimas, sed disciplinas 
etiam a vetustate acceptas meliores fecimus, non defuere tamen, 
qui iasana quadam antiquitatis admiratione abrepti, nostram om- 
nem io his studiis diligentiam, et despicatui omuino haberent, et 
invidiosissime etiam vituperarent. Objiciunt id primum, precla- 
rissima illa recentiorum temporum inventa, quibus totam homi- 
num vitam excultans exornatamgque babemus, non tam ab alicujus 
ingenio et solertia profluxisse, quam casu quodam aut Jonginqui 
‘temporis usu et periclitatione eruta fuisse, deinde nihil esse in omni 
doctrinarum genere, quod non ab antiquis fuerit et sapientius ex- 
cogitatum, et multo etiam ornatius explicatum. Est et aliud 
quoddam genus hominum, qui in diversa omnia abeuntes, nibil 
untiquius ducunt, quam ut quantum in ipsjs positum est, de pris- 
corum temporum honore detrahaut, et quarum ipsi artium gustum 
nullo modo cepere potuerunt, harum tractationem utpote leve 
quiddam et nugatorium reprehendaut. Veterum enim libros 
aiunt, aut puerilibus plerumque refertos esse fabulis, aut falsis et 
perniciosis opivionibus abundare, adeo ut qui eos tractet, eum 
-mecesse sit, vel in rebus levibus et inulilibus immorari, vel in 
summo errore et maxima rerum ignoratione versari. Quas tam 
varias, tamque inter se dissentientes sententias, cum alias persepe, 
tum muper accuratius mecum reputavi, quum apud familiarem 
meum Q. Crepionem, paucis ante diebus canatum esset. Erat 
autem is Crpio, qui naturalem suam ingenii bonitatem, assi- 
dua exercitatione, et probatissimorum scriptorum — tractatione 
ita perpolicrat, ut difficile pronunciatu esset, doctrine ubertate 
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magis an judicii subtilitate prestaret. Neque ille, ati malterum 
mos est, nihil nisi quod sacrarat antiquitas admirari, neque 
se recentiorum terminis circumscribere solebat, sed nova cum 
veteribus comparando, quid in quoque geuere optimum esset stu- 
diose anquirere. Postquam igitur ccenati discumberemus, et varids 
bescio quas nugas inter nos ultro citroque agitaremus, tum Crepio, 
Agedum, inquit, quoniam, ut medici dicunt, post noctarnos pre- 
sertim cibos quiescere non decet, mibi, qui imbecilliori paullo utor 
valetudine, morem geras, quodque temporis.a somno datur, expe- 
tiemur an brevi ambulatione fallere possimus, nisi forte, utpote 
de via fesso, satis jam a te fuerit vigilatam. Minime vero, in- 
quam ; nec tanti ego cruditatem et insomnia facere soleo, ut pru- 
dentissimo huic istorum precepto obtemperare nolim ; neque adeo 
me lectulus meus delectat, ut etm suavissimo tuo sermoni antepo- 
nendum pute. Que cum dixisset, in marinum litus concessimus 
(distat enim non longe a Cepionis villa), et lentis ibi passibus 
progredientes, Lune in placido equoris sinu dormientis mite et 
tremulum jubar, celumque stellis undique ardentibus ihimwmatum, 
taciti per aliquod tempus contemplati samus, dum fluctuum lito- 
ribus alludentium strepitus grato murmure mulcebdt aures.’ Tan- 
dem ego, ad Cepionem conversus, Nunquam satis, inquam, admi- 
rari queo, cum multiplicem nostram et exquisitam ceterarum 
omninm artium et disciplinarum scientiam, tum nos quanta 
quamque preclara, in rerum ceelestium cognitione prestitimus. 
Qaid enim prestantius, quid ad famam gloriamque illustrius, 
quam quarum rerum aditum Natur® hominibus veluti interclusum 
esse voluit, nos easdem tum penitus cognitas perspectasque ha- 
buisse, ut ipsum quasi in ceelum ratione nostra penetrasse videa- 
mur? Atque hrc pracipua nostre etatis gloria est, quod et in 
reliquis disciplinis, et presertim in nobilissima hac philosophie 
parte, non permulta solum a veteribus ignorata invenimus, sed ad 
summam etiam elegantiam perpolivimus. Quamobrem sepenu- 
mero mihi permirum videri solet, reperiri nonnullos qui nos ab 
antiquorum prestantia adeo descivisse opinentur, nulla ut fere 
doctrinz pars sit, in qua non primas illis deferendas esse censeant. 
Inter quos Templeius’ noster nomen profitetur suum, cujus librum, 
quem contra quosdam antiquitatis vituperatores scripsit, quum 
naper sumserim in manus, miratus sum equidem, hominem acutis- 
simo, si quis alius, ingenio, in veterum partes ita propendisse, ut 
nobis vix quidquam in hoc genere laudis reliquisse videatur. Cujus 
xtas etiamsi multis et egregiis nostrorum temporum inventionibus 
caruerit, pgn pauca tamen, mea quidem sententia, in lucem protu- 
lerat, qua effusis suis antiquorum luudibus modum quendam sta- 


sears 
εν 1 ΜΙ, Tewple’s Works, vol. i. p. 151. &e. ed. 1750. 
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tuere potuissent. Veram gravis imprimis, et perobscura, ut miki 
videtur, de veterum et recentiorum doctrina queestio est, eaque:a 
me sepe deliberata et multum agitata. . Sed quum nihil hactenas 
.certi statuere habeam, per mihi, Capio, gratum feceris, tuam si bac 
de re sententiam explicare volueris; nullus etenim dubito, quin 
pro singulari tua eruditione, et judicandi acumine, huic tam dubio 
argumento lucem quaodam offundere possis. Faciam vero, re- 
-spondit ille, etsi gravem mihi personam imposuisti et viribus.mets 
-parum convenientem. Sed hanc mibi veniam impetrare velim, ut 
_quoniam in re versabor magne difficultatis et materi uberrime, non 
-mihi necesse sit, argumenta in utramque partem curiose explurare, 
et tanquam in aurificis statera expendere, sed populari quadam 
-duntaxat ratione pervolutare, nec tam aliorum coarguere errores, 
quam quid ipse sentiam breviter explieare. . 

Placet igitur, quo melius ordinis ratio conservetur, disputatio- 
nem hanc nostram in duplices partes distribuere, quarum una artes 
eas attingit, qua in reconditiosre philosophiz genere versantur, 
altera politiora humanitatis studia complectitar, Neque enim 
illum, cui de re tam dubia disserere mandatum est, gravitati sue 
satis consulturum esse arbitror, nisi omnia membra, omnesque 
partes ejus quantumvis breviter, universe tamen et generatim com- 
prehendat. Nam periculum est, ne aut una parte neglecta nimii 
in veteres studii, aut altera iniquioris erga eosdem judicii re 
arguatur. = : 

Ac primum igitur, ut a re prestantissima initia dicendi sumam, 
Philosophiam videamus, noa illam que in divinarum rerum trac- 
tatione versatur, sed que utpote rerum nuturalium professa: sci- 
entiam, Physices sibi ascivit nomen.'| Nam que de Deo, de reli- 
gione, de animz natura, ceterisque ejusmodi questionibus 
disputarunt veteres, quum hi Nature solius lumine abducti deerra- 
verint, nobis, summi Numinis beveticio, pura tandem et incorrupta 
divine veritatis lux affulserit, prorsus ab instituto nostro alienum 
essef, eadem si aut explicanda, aut refellenda susciperemus. Physi- 
ces vero alia ownino et diversa est ratio, cujus ut scientiam con- 
sequamur propria meutis vi, et investigandi diligentia nitendum 
est, nec quarum rerum -cognitionem Deus ipse nobis tanquam 
Jaborum nostrorum et vigiliarum premium proposuit, ad easdem 
alia via et ratione pervenire datur. Sed utad rem: veteres quant- 
opere sese in rerum causis anquirendis exercuerint, satis omnibus 
Innotuit, qui ipscrum scripta vel primeribus, ut aiunt, labris de- 
gustarunt, Verum enimvero, uti de iis loquitur poeta gravissimus, 


Oe’ 


principiis in rerum fecere roinas 
Et graviter, magnei, maguo ceciderc ibi casu.? 


Eee 


' Vid. Cudworth. Syst. Intell. p. 12. 5 Lucret. i. 71. 
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Quod etenim de Pythagoreis olim observavit Aristoteles,” idem 
summo jure de veteribus plerisque Physicis dicendum est, Ilos 
videlicet non tam placita sua ad‘rerum naturam accommodaise, 
quam Naturam ipsum ad νὰ πᾶ sua opinionum commenta detorsisse. 
_ Non absuarde igitur Socratem Apollinis oraculum hominim sapi- 
entissimum pronunciavit, qui philosophiam primus a rerum oc¢eul- 
tarum investigatione abduxit, et ad mores hominum conformandos 
avocavit. Videbat scilicet vir ille prudentissimus, wtatis suze phi- 
losophi, quum totam fere vitam in perscrutanda rerum abditarum 
notitia coutrivissent, tantum abesse ut Nature adyta aperirent, ut 
potius clarissimis quibusque rebus densissimas tenebras offunde- 
rent. Ac mihi quidem Physicorum vetusterum placita mecum in 
animo reputanti, nihil aliud. eorum pleraque videri solent, quam 
teterrimarum opinionum’ silva quedam copiosissima, in quibus non 
tam serio philosophantium judicia, quam hominum delirantium 
somnia possis agnoscere. Quid enim illi, (ut hoc potissimum 
exemplo utar)‘de rerum satu atque ortu? quorum alii mundum ex 
turbulenta quadam et fortuita ininutissimorum corporum concur- 
sione, in inani interjecto moventium, coaluisse voluerunt; alii eun- 
dem nec desiturum unquam, nec ab ullo temporis principatu 
exordium duccntem existimarunt; fuerunt etiam, qui quecunque in: 
immensa hac rerum universitate ceruuntur, continenter labi atque 
fluere omnia judicarunt, incerta esse cuncta, nec ullam_ cuivis 
recte de ipsis pronunciandi prebere facultatem. Quid autem 
Thaletis aqua, quid Heracliti ignis, quid Anaximandri aer, quid Py- 
thagoreorum numeri, et initia Mathematica, quid hc, inquam, 
aliaque hujus generis infinita pxne significant, nisi quo se magis 
veteres in his rebus torserint, eo fere Jongius ab omni nature veri- 
que similitudine aberrasse 1 Quid Plato, quid Aristoteles? quibus 
io Jaudandis nunquam antiquitas explert potest ; quorum alter 
mundo xternitatem tribuens, alter quintum quiddam graus singu- 
lare fingens, unde astra hominumque mentes decerperentur, insigne 
nobis documentum prebaerunt, quam parum ad veritatem in ‘his 
rebus assequendam, vel summa ingenii acies, sine ceteris atlju- 
mentis, possit proficere. Quod si antiquorum sententias in reliqiis 
quoque Physiologie partibus excutiamus, reperiemus dubia ple- 
raque et incerta, sonnulla stulta adeo et inficeta, ut nusquam 
rauionis lumen appareat. Multa illi-de nimborum, fulminum, tew- 
pestatumque causis, multa de corporum ceelestium cursibus, in- 
tervallis, magnitudinibus disserueruut, in quibus tractandis vix: 
melius de rerum natora sensisse videntur, quam comicus.ille 
stultus sevex apud Aristophanem, quem de causis uaturdlibus -ra- 


1 
ener πο πὐππὐππανασσπαπσσσα σα σποσασπασσσνοσαναι 


1 οὐ πρὸς τὰ φαινόμενα τοὺς λόγους καὶ τὰς αἱτίας ζητοῦντις, ἀλλὰ πρός τινας δόξας 
καὶ λόγους αὐτῶν τὰ φαινόμενα ἀροσύίλπουσις. Αὐνίο!. de Coclo xi. p. 222. ed. 
1539. 
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tiociugniem: in seentm introduxit facetissimus poeta. Nam eorum 
quidam ἰδία profecto dicunt, ut interdum mihi furere videantur. 
Itaque ‘Anaxagoram meworiz proditum est, tam parum oculorum 
judicio tribuisse, ut nigram contenderet esse nivem, quia videlicet 
ex aqua que nigra est, nasceretur. Idem quoque Solem candentis 
ferri laminam existimavit, cujus tam ridiculas et aniles omnino 
opiniones non irridendi causa nominavi, sed ne tibj hac de re te- 
mere locutus esse videar. Quz cum ita sint, vere ille beatus, ut 
cum elegantissimo poeta, eodemque Physico haudquaquam con- 
temuendo, loquar, . ' 


: ὃς μετεωρολόγων, 
ἑκὰς ἔῤῥιψεν σκολίας ἀπάτας, 
ὧν ἀτήρα γλῶσσ᾽ εἰκοβολεῖ, 
περὶ τῶν ἀφανῶν, 
οὐδὲν γνώμῃς μετέχουσα. 


Et profecto mihi ista cogitanti idem videtur antiquis illis Nature 
speculatoribus accidisse, quod viatoribus, qui fallax nocturnorum 
ignium lumen secuti, 1 recta tandem semita deerrantes in puteos 
foveasque precipites Jabuntur. Illi etenim Naturam optimum 
ducem deserentes, vanisque et tortuosis incertarum conjecturarum 
commentis abducti, fieri vix potuit quin in gravissimos errores et 
ineptias inciderent. Nibilominus has inter crassas et opacas ignora- 
tionis tenebras, quosdam quasi melioris judicii igniculos interdum | 
elucere cernimus, veluti per celum nebulosum tenuis erumpit 
astrorum lux. Unde liquido constare arbitror veteribus non tam 
ingepium defuisse, quam rectam philosophandi viam, ad rerum 
occultarum uotitiam consequendam. Itaque ne illos tibi videar, e 
philosopborum choro penitus sustulisse, et in unam duntaxat par- 
tem inclinasse, pauca quaedam sapienter sane ab eis excogitata 
commemorare lubet, ut bonoram compensatione mala quodam- 
modo sublevare possimus. Jam physicorum omnium vetustissinus 
Thales Milesius, quem de rebus naturalibus primum quzsivisse 
apud omnes convenit, quum ad Lgyptios aliasque longe dissitas 
gentes yisendi causa commeasset, Physiologie eam partem, que 
supera et celestia tractat, prestantissimis suis inventis auxit mag- 
nopere atque amplificavil. Primus enim Solis Lunaque defectiones 
in omne posterum tempus priedixisse fertur, quarum causam, igno- 
ratam antea, validissimis etiam rationihus comprobavit. Cujus 
exemplum alios permultos excitavit ad veri investigandi cupidita- 
tem, quos inter illustre nobis cbversatur Pythagore nomen, qui 
cum inveterata quedam mentes hominum occupasset opinio, ter- 
ram mediam pendere, primus Solem in media mundi universi sede 
collocavit, stellasque omnes circa ipsum immobilem manentem 


1 Vid. Cic. Academ. ii. 31. 2 Eurip. Fragm. 
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orbibus rotundis fesri edocuit. .Terram idem, conglobata figura, 
circa axem suum incitatissimo motu torqueri demoustravit, sinde et 
noctium dierumque vicissitudines varieque temporum commuta- 
tiones zquabiliter efficerentur. Cujus disciplina cum per multa. 
admodum szcula extincta fuisset, a Copernico tandem renovata, 
debitam suam auctoritatem apud peritiores omnes jam demum 
adepta est. Multa et alia physicorum ἰδὲ commemorare possem, 
ui temporis quo concludor angustiz probiberent; quorum etsi 
egregia quedam sint et admiranda, cum aullis tamen rationum 
momentis niterentur, obsoleverunt brevi, aliorum vicissim opinio- 
nibus cedentia. Nihil enim in Philosophia diuturnum esse potest, 
quod non acertis, et a Nature observatione petitis, argumentis 
pendeat, quum omnibus eadem semper sit fingendi licentia, et sua 
admirari, aliena-contemnere, humani ingenii proprium sit. 

Sed de his satis: ad ea jam aggrediamur, que si non physica 
nominuare liceat, Physicen tamen proxime spectaut, et naturali 
quodam societatis vinculo complectuntur. Que nobis perlustran- 
tibus, quid Archimede obversatur illustrins, quid magis omni ho- 
minum veneratione colendum, cujus gloria non ad exigui predica- 
tionem temporis, sed ad omnem posteritatis memoriam eternis 
literarum monimentis consecrata permanabit? Quis enim nescit,' 
artes illas omnes, que sive ad necessarias hominum utilitates, sive 
ad animi oblectationem comparate -suat, preestanti illius hominis: 
ingenio ita excultas fuisse et expolitas, nibil ut ille in hoc genere 
intactum aut inornatum reliquisse videatur 1 Idem quanta, quam-. 
que admirabilia in mathematicis diseiplinis perfecit, quarum la-- 
lentes et obscuras antea proprietates cum scienter enudavit, tam: 
copiose et dilucide explicavit ? Quid de Archyta Tarentino loquar, 
quid de Euclide, quid de Hipparcho et Cl. Ptolemzo, quid de aliis: 
compluribus Grecorum et Latinorum egregiis viris? unde tanquam’ 
ex perenni quodam fonte, novarum rerum et admirabilium insatia- 
bilis quedam profluxit copia. 

Tam, quanta potui cum diligentia, physicarum disciplinarum: 
ortus et incrementa persecutus sum, quaram tamen si vel optima 
queque cum recentiorum temporum iuventis comparare collibuerit, 
reperiemus ea, veluti majore minor lux exstinguitur, sic hodierna- 
rum douctrinarum luce et splendore, plane obscurari omnia atque 
obrui. Quid enim, obsecro, apud veteres de natura rerum balbu-. 
tientes inveniri possit, quod cum nostra in hoc gencre sclentia 
comparatum non sordeat? quid in ceelestium coguitione? quid in, 
lis omnibus disciplinis que abditarum et retrusarum rerum in studio 
continentur ? rum ego, At boua tua pace, inquam, dixerim,. 
vihil cause esse videlur, cur te adeo magnifice circumspicias,. 
quasi aut ingenio acutiori, aut acriori studio freti, hanc in qua. 
tua tantopere exsultat oratio, rerum scientiam asseculi fuerimus. 
Quis etenim uescit, quam multis nos-hedie epporturitatibus -froa=~ 


mur, quibus veteres prorsus caruerunt? quantas nos hauserimus 
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utilitates ex diuturni temporis usu et longinqua experientia, et ab 
innamerabilibus illis seysuum adjumentis, que nobis aut fortune 
benignitas, aut hominum solertia tam ubertim suppeditavit. Quis 
potius incredibilem eorum mentis celeritatem suspicere debui- 
mus, qui gue nos melivribus prresidiis adjuti cognovimus, eadem 
upicis ingenii viribus freti cognoverunt. Nec mihi quidem 
rectius videris illos, quia non plura prestiterint, reprehendere, 
quam qui 08 reprehensurus esset, quod non illa quz multis 
post seculis invenienda sunt, jamdudum perceperimus. Vere tu 
quidem et merito, respondit ille, permultas esse causas affirmasti, 
guz veteribus offecerunt, quo minus ad nostram hanc studiorum 
prestantiam pervenirent, que oihilominus mihi neutiquam talie 
videntur, ut in iis posita sint omnia. Nam quod paulo ante, te ut 
videtur imprudente, dixi, idem iterum affirmo, multiplices illos 
priscorumn philosophorum errores, non tam ingenii vitio tribuendos 
esse, Quam insano suo conjectandi studio, quo eousque capieban- 
tur, ut vix quidguam aliud. egisse videanturs, nisi ut alioram profii- 
gatis opivionibus, suas ipsi substituerent. Primus Baco Verula- 
mius,' novam et inauditam antea. ingressus philosopbandi viem, 
ualurve speculatores a vanis commenticiisque opinionibus abduszit, 
et ad diligentem.rerua) observatiouem avocavit. Neque ille, ut 
Platonici, non nisi universe omnia et generatim contemplando, simul 
yc ad individya perventom esset, insistere, sed singula primum 
perlustrando, tandem quibusdam quasi gradibus ad perfectam 
rerum scientiam pervenire sjudebat. Cujus vestigiis insistentes 
Boyleus, Hugenius, aliique quam plurimi, brevi tempore tantos 
fecere progressus, ut. incredibilis quidam ad excelleutiam cursus 
factus esse videretur. . Tandem exortus est Newtonus, philoso- 
phorum quidam quasi Dens, qui verissime affirmari possit, genus 
omne humanum ingenio longe superavit. Cujus ad eximiam et 
pxne divinam. mentis celeritatem, tam egregia accessit ratio. et 
conformatio doctrinz, nihil ut obscurum adeo esset atque abditum, 
quod suam investigandi a¢iem effugere posset. ; 

Ergo vivida vis animi pervicit, ct ultra 

Processit longe flammantia moenia mundi, 

Aique omne immensum peragravit mente animogque..: 


Nam philosophandi rationem a Bacone traditam felicissime am- 
piexns, non falsis illam conjecturis nixam, sed claris certisque ex- 
perimentis comprobatam, quz latucrant prius densissimis tenebris 
circumfusa divinitus expediit, et tam validis insuper rationum pon- 
deribus stabilivit, ut qui decreta ejus labefactaret, nemo adhuc in- 
ventus est. Neque ille in omni physiologia praclarus modo, sed ia 
recontitiori etiam Matbematicorum disciplina facile princeps, quam 
universam ille ita pertractavit, vix ut quisquam in una parte tantum 
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excelluisse videtur, quantum ille in omnibus.’ Hunc insecuti com-: 
plares alti, excellenti doctrina et ingenio illustres, quarum ipse artium 
fundamenta tam precilarée jecerat, preestantissimis suis laboribus ’ 
ad summum denique fastigiam evexerunt. 
Longum esset omnia nostrorum temporum artes et inventa si- . 
gillatim enumerare, qu talia profecto sunt, ut quemvis fateri- 
cogant, vix quidquam audaci hominum ingenio esse denegatum. 
Quid etenim, (ut hinc nostra primam sese efferat oratio,) typo-. 
graphica arte preelarius? quid ad hominum ususfructuosins ? que 
profecto quantum mens-humana ceteris ouimibus rebus,antecellit, : 
tantum cetera omnia artificia magnitudine commodoram superare- 
videtur. -Hac enim ingenuarum omnium artium et doctrinarum- 
scientiam, non angustis ut antea terminis concludimus, sed in uni- 
versum hominum genius multiplici copia et varietate disseminamus. : 
Hac clarorum.virorum illustria facta et consulta ad sempiternam 
posteritatis memoriam prodimus, aliosque emulatione ad imitan- 
dum excifamus.- Quid ut ad-alia transeam,.de nostra reruin mari- ‘ 
tmaran: Scientia: loquar, qui magnetis lapidis gubernatione ducti 
per vastam ignotumque equor navigiorum cursus tuto dirigimus, : 
et in ultimas atque ignoratas antea regiones penetrantes, cum im- 
perii nostri fines producimus, tum gentes barbarie efferatas .ad 
cultum civilem bumanumque mitigamus. Bellicas nos vero disci- 
plidas quantum ad culmen proveximus, quanta nos et admiranda 
ia preliis, oppugnationibus, et navalibus preeliis effecimus, propter: 
exquisitam ndstram rerum abditarum et retrusaram cognitionem !- 
Neque nos minus egregia in studiis domesticis przstitimus, quod. 
tetaptur cum permulta alia, tum insatiabilis illa inventionum mul-: 
titado, ande omnia idonea simul et jucunda uberrime effloruerunt.- 
Nos stellarum cursus, intervallsa, progressiones, institionés ‘accu- 
rate cognovimus, nos Solis’ Laneque meatus descripsinius, nos- 
queecunque-in οἷο fiunt diligenter notavioius, causasque -om-- 
nium et-rationes acute investigavimus. Quid de nostra rerum 
opticarum coguitione loquar, qua ipsa veluti Nature adyta: 
perscrutamur, et cecis quodammodo oculos largimur? Quanta: 
vero rerum miracula ex aque ‘vaporis usu nostra patrumque: 
wtas machinata vidit ! que profecto mecum ipse reputans, vix ad- 
miratione satiari possum. Nem ut alia omittam omnia, quid: hoc 
magnificentius excogitari queat, homines rem istam, qua nibil levius: 
aut inanius est, ita arte sua ingenioque moderare potuisse, ut quas: 
res Natura violentissimas genuit, earum dominatum tenentes, nullis 
non modo ventorum ac remigiorum przsidiis adjuti, verum- etiam: 
adversus omnem maris ventorumque rabiem, quem sibi proposuere: 
portum, tuto eundem et facile consequi valerent. Quid enim hoc 
aliud est, nisi Nature ipsi vim inferre, ant novam quasi Naturam 
in rebus efficere? Alia infinita pene hujus generis missa facio, ne 
prolixior justo nostra tibi videatur oratio. Quid de ceteris artibus 
et disciplinis dicam ? in quibus que dispersa antehac et dissipata 
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fueruat, bos in certas doctrinarum formulas inclusimus, et pulcher- 
rime insuper exornavimus? Nos sedem et regionem locorum de- 
scripsimus, pes avimalium ommium ortus, viclus, figuras perseculi 
sumus, nos stirpium herbarum vires et utilitates percepunus, et, ut . 
ita dicam, omnium ferme quotquot tellus pariat, naturam tam pe- 
nitus pertractavimus, nulla ut pars a oobig pretermissa videatur, 
Multa etiam de medicorum repertis commemorare possem, quo- 
rum arti, absurdis alcumistarum ablegatis erroribus, quam multa, 
quamque salutifera chemicorum solertia subministravit.! Quid de | 
levioribus studiis loquar, nee minus tamen admirandis? quid nos 
non ju tectorum exsiructione et apparatu, in corporum tegumentis, 
in esculentorum et poculentorum varictate perfecimus, et in omoi- 
bus istis artium lenociniis, unde innumerabilia fere effluxerunt, et 
ad usum apta, et ad ornatum decora! Quibus omnibus expositis, - 
satis docuisse videor, nos quantopere in hoc studiorum genere 
veteres anteiverimus ; reliquum est, ut politiora jam humanitatis 
studia. aggrediamur, ut, utrisque inter se comparatis, facilier fiat . 
dijudicatio. Sed visne, quoniam satis quidem, ut opinor, ambu-; 
latum est, οἱ vespertina hecce frigora, ut ait poeta, parum cautos 
ledere solent, locum matemus, quodque reliquum est hujus qua- . 
stionis intra dumesticos parietes conficiamus? Que cum dixisset, - 
dqmum revertimus, et posteaquam nos in ceenaculum contulisse-. 
mus, ibique consedissemus, tum Capio, Jam gravioribus his, ig- 
quit, disciplinis explicatis, ad ameeniora ἰδία humanitatis studia, 
nosmet convertamus, quorum contemplatione animum aut curjs et 
molestijs districtum, aut acerbiorum rerum tractatione defatigatum, 
mirifice delectari et recreari sentio. Quamobrem quo melius ad; 
rerum gravitatem nostra quoque accommodetur oratio, Oratores- 
primos aggrediamur, quorum disciplina, ut eruditis placet, libe- 
rales omnes artes et doctrinas in se comprehensas et conclusas 
tenet. Que quidem, prouti summus dicendi artifex affirmavit 
Tullius, res est una omnium difficillima, quippe que non summa. 
nature duutaxat, sed artis insuper adjumenta requirat. Itaque, 
apud veteres reperiemus, quicunque in hoc dicendi artificio ex-- 
cellere volueruut, tantum studium tamque multam operam isthee; 
cantulisse, ut Loe solum agerent, hoc unicum sequezentur. Post- 
quam igitur suamis eloquentiz adbibitis magistris, et bosarum 
omnigm artium scriptoribus pervolutatis, multiplicem sibi rerum. 
prudentiam compasaraot, tum demum ausi sunt in publicum pro-: 
dire, et .quotidiana exercitatione nativas suas vires augere et con- 
firmare. Neque illi tumultuaria quadam ratione, et quasi abro- 
oxediacre’ dicere solebant, sed quemadmodum de iis lpquitar 
Criticus gravissimus, tantam in oratione sua expolienda diligentiam 
adhibere ut scripta sua celando potius quam scribendo absolvisse 
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viderentur. Non igitur mirandum est tantum ‘ipsos eloquii sui 
viribus potuisse, ut fulgurare eos, ut tonare, ut universam veluti 
permiscere civitatem Comici veteres perhiberent. Quam dispar 
hodie et diversa rerum est conditio, cum homines nudos atque 
inermes ad dicendum accedentes videamus, nullis neque nature 
neque doctrine presidiis instructos, sed declamatorio quodam 
genere tantummodo valentes. Qui cum orationis fosculis, et 
grande quid sonantibus verbis imperite multitudinis aures delinie- 
rint, tum egtegie sese, si Diis placet, Oratoris munere perfunetos 
esse existimant. Ridicula capita, quasi cujus artis facultajem 
preestantissima veterum ingenia non nisi gravissimis laboribus qon- 
sequi potuerunt, ad. eandem sibi liceret brevi quadam et quasi 
compendiaria pervenire ira, aut quo nihil illi preestabilius judica- 
rant, idem hi leve quiddam censerent, et indignum omnino ia quo 
magnopere elaborarent. Sunt et alii quoque, docti satis.illi qui- 
dem, nec ingenio mediocri, sed pravo dicendi genere ita omnia 
obscurantes, ut illos ad auditorum suorum fastidium conspirasse 
existimares. Quorum famelicis et tedii plenis declamatiunculis 
quum szepe intersim, ita equidem commoveri soleo, ut in aliis vix 
Fisum, in-aliis vix somnum cohibere possim. Quz cum ita sint, 
baudquaquam profecto mirum videri debet, nos quum, qui coram 
populo verba faciant, complures habeamus, qui perfecti oratoris 
nomen mereatur, babere fere neminem. Inde insuper magna ex 
parte fluxisse puto, quod nos adeo in historiis scribendis ab anti- 
quorum prestantia desciverimus. Crediderim enim neminem tam 
ineptum recentiorum esse fautorem, ut non fateatur nos veteres in 
hoc genere longe multumque superasse. Nisi forte, quod olim 
politulos quosdam Gallulos ex Academia fecisse comperimus, 
Cominii aliquis, aut Thuani, et similium scripta, nobilissimis illis 
Grecarom et Latinarum litteraruam monimentis anteferenda esse 
arbitretur. Quod si exempla desideres, prodeat in medium. ille 
aureum orationis flumen fundens Herodotus, prodeat Thucydides, 
quem nemo fide et autoritate, sententiarumque pondere et gravitate 
unquam adbuc assecutus est. Quid autem Xenophonte dulcius, quid 
Sallustio densius ac nervosius, quid Tacito pressius, prudentius, 
liwatius 1 Multos et alios proferre possem, nisi in re non dubia 
testibus non necessariis uti viderer. Atque hic quidem mirari 
subit, quibusdam, nec indoctis iis placuisse, quod si bistorica 
fides adsit, rerumque copia et multitudo, vix quidquam am- 
plius desiderari posse. Quorum quidem sententia longissime 
mihi a veritate abhorrere videtur. Profecto si nihil aliud postu- 
laret historia, nisi nudam rerum enarrationeni, qui se cunque ad 
eam tractandam sese conlaturus sit, parvi admodum interesset. 
Verumenimvero, ut cibos quamlibet delicatos fastidire solemus, si 
in vasis sordidis et immundis apponantur, sic non minus scriptorem 
illum aversamur, qui non ad rerum dignitatem orationem quoque 
suam accommodare possit. Quid enim historico turpius quam 
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clarorum virorum laudes ingenii culpa deterere, et summum rerum 
gestarum, atque excellentium facinorum splendorem, abjecta et 
feculenta oratione contaminase? Neque id soluin in scriptare. 
requirimus, ut dilucide, ornate, et distribute dicat, ut verborum 
sententiarumque ornamentis oralionem suaw distinctam et quasi - 
illuminatam babeat, sed ut res nobis ante oculog ita subjiciat, wt. 
tanquam extra nos abrepti, ‘modo ‘Thebis, modo Argis,” quem- 
admodum ait poéta, locati esse videamur. Qua quidem facultate 
veteres illos heroas ita excelluisse arbitror, nihil ut possit esse. 
preeclarius, nihil magnificentius. Vere igitur illiet merito historias 
suas κτήματα és ἀεὶ nuncupaverunt, quippe quibus non summa mode 
inesset fides et auctoritas, sed exquisitis etiam ingenit luwinibus 
condita et referta Eloquentia. Quam adeo egregiam facultatem noo 
Ingenio illi duntaxat, sed vite etiam et studiorum ratione consecuts 
videntur. Qui.enim priscis temporibus ad historias scribendas 8Π|- 
mum appulerunt, non in vita otiosa et umbratili languentes, sed ip 
sole, ut aiunt, et pulvere vessati, in gravissimis scilicet muveribus 
domi militizque peragendis, vitam transigebant. Multos itaque apud 
ipsos reperies in civitatum procuratione egregios viros, niultos io 
regum intimis consiliis, et in summorum virorum frequentia assi~ 
due versatos, multos qui exercitibus prefuerunt, quasque res nar-. 
rarent, easdem oculis ipsi suis usurparunt. Hinc illorum in nar- 
rando fides, in rerum descriptionibus vivida quedam vis et facultas, 
et ad vivam quasi depingendi subtilitas, quibus in legendis in aliamy 
veluti terrarum regionem delati esse videmur. Tam vero quid ab- 
surdius dici fiugive possit, hominem, qui ztatem fere totam.suam 
in obscuris angulis delituit, quze ipse nunquam testatus est, sed aut 
fando audita, aut ab aliorum libris aceepta cognovit, eadem posse 
aut fideliter adeo enarrare, aut exquisite depingere. Hac cum 
ita sint, permulta nos tamen adjumenta hausisse futenduny est, 
cum ex accuratiori nostra orbis terrarum cognitione, tum-ex longin- 
qua experientia, unde comprehensam serum politicarum scientiam 
adepti sumus, temporymque inclinationes et momenta accurate 
notando, civitatum ortus, incrementa, conversiones indagare et 
coutemplari potuimus. Quod si nos igitur quantis hodie perfrui- 
mur opportunitatibus, tanta etiam scribendi facultate valeremus, 
nibil sane causze esse videtur, cur non omnia possemus in historia 
plene et cumulate perficere, Et posteriori quidem seculo, nostri 
homines, bonarum artium stadio nemini cedentes. Historiam 
jacentem prius, et obsoletam pane, in honorem suum, et antiqua 
jura, quodammodo vindicarunt. Neutiquam tamen, quod dolen- 
dum est preclarissimum borum exemplar recentior etas secuta 
est,nostris etenim temporibus,' quod recte vir literatissimus animad- 
vertit, adeo hec provincia deserta fuit, et relicta, vix ut historici 
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nomen retiauerimus. Sed de historicis, satis credo disputatum 
est, de Poétis videamus. Tum ego, Mirari satis, inquam, non 
queo, homivum quorundam levitatem dicam an impudentiam, 
quibus recentia tantopere placuerunt, ut veterum omnium poeta- 
rum scripta insolenter fastidizent. Nam Academici isti, quorum 
mentio 8 te paullo ante facta est, quasi satis non duxissent, in 
ceteris omnibus doctrinis et artibus, primas suis hominibus 
deferre, sic in hac quaque poética facultate, palmam ipsis impu- 
denter afrogarunt. Eo etenim progressi sunt temeritatis, ut anti- 
quis omnibus Scenicis Cornelium, Horatio Boileum, aliis alias, in 
suo quasque genere, anteponendos esse arbitrarentur. Mibi pro- 
feota veteres, ai oulla alia in re, in hac tamen ita excelluisse videns 
tur, ut vix ullam ceteris poétis laudem reliquerint. Sed nihil 
interpellabo, tuam enim sententiam audire malo. Tum Czpio, 
leniter arrideus, Nz tu, inquit, suavis homo, qui judicis idem et rei 
personam iv hac causa sustinere velis, et profecto, quantum ego 
conjectura auguror prejudicata quadam opinione imbutus huc ac- 
cepisti. Sed ve longior sim, sic habeto. Equidem tametsi non 
invitus fatear, citeriora hecce tempora egregios nonnuuquam poé- 
tas extulisse, quosdam etiam qui in nonnullis scribendi generibus 
palmam veteribus dubiam facere videntur, “non tamen hoc tri- 
byens dederim quoque cetera,” neque si recentioribus boc conces- 
serum, in singulis ipsos magna interdum cum laude elaboragse, 
idem eos in Poética, si universe spectetur, prorsus excelluisse ag- 
noverim. Longa questio est, multeque in unamque partem rationes 
adlatee sunt, ut ostenderetur, quisnam precipue ex ompibus omnium 
wztatum poétis, inventionis ubertate, et scribendi artificio floruerit, 
gujus rei gloriam Howero alii, Enchespalo nostro, et Miltoni 
quidem vindicare satagunt, uter utro prior fuerit, multum et acri- 
ter disputatum est. Quod si nos aliquis, in Epica ut hoc potissi- 
mum exemplo utar, excelluisse emicat, quam multa’ nihilo minus 
aut intecta reliquimus, aut inculta omnino et inornata dimisimus. 
Ne ia exemplis multus sim, quibus: in utendis, litem tibi lite re- 
enlvere fortasse videar, ecquis ex recentioribus aut Pindari mag- 
niloquentiam, aut Sophoclis gravitatem aut comicos Aristophanis 
sales unquam adzquarit? Quis Theoeriti in rusticarum rerum de- 
seriptione verustatem? Quis curiosam illam Horatii venustatem, 
aut mollissimam QOvidij in omni carminis genere dulcedinem ? Nec 
mibi quidquam Lucretio nobilius videri solet, qui eum in materia 
@ura et arida tantum valuerit, quid nos illum facturum fuisse 
putabimus, si divitem suam ingenij venam ad elegantiora alia 
transferre voluisset.—Nihil mihi necesse est, de nostrorum tempo- 
rum poétis loqui, qui sane, si unum alterumque excipias, tantum 
abest, ut veterum laudem in dubium adducere possint, ut potius 
gunquam delendam isfamiam conflasse videantur. . 
Hactenus preeeipuas antiquorum et recentiorum doctrinas quam 
potui breyissime persecutus sum. Verum tametsi malta dicuntur, 
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multa nihilominus preetereunda sunt. Nibilenim adhuc de Gram- 
maticis locutus sum, nihil de Criticis, nihil de compluribus aliis, 
doetrins ingeniique laude prestantibus, qui e Grecia Latioque, 
tanquam ex artium quibusdam officinis, in omnem bominum 
famam notitiamque profluxerunt. Quorum haud scio, an quis 
Plutarcho, aut ingenio major fuerit, aut in omni antiquitatis sci- 
entia consummatior, qui non philosophorum modo omnes sectas 
diligentissime lustravit, sed clarissimorum in omni laudis genere 
virorum facta, immortalitati commendavit. Quid de Pausania 
dicam? quid de Caio illo Plinio, eruditionis quodam quasi domi- 
cilio, quid de Strabone ‘‘cujus opera tam varia omnium rerum 
scientia referta sunt, ut si unius aut alterius e veteribus scripta 
excipias, nihil plane in omni vetustate reperiri possit, cum iis com- 
parandum.”* His nominibus tot virorum atque tantorum expositis, 
quis tam vecors inveniri potest, qui antiquorum doctrinam m 
dubium vocare ausit ? Quz autem inepti quidam blaterones, e tri- 
viis petita convicia, in antiquas literas, earumque patronos, con- 
getere assueverunt, non est, profecto cur quemvis morari debeant. 
Tales etenim, (politissimi Mureti verbis utor) “ ea libertate utuntur, 
quz insanis et vinolentis tribui solet, ut, cum quidlibet in quemlibet 
dixerint, nemo laboret.” Pergant igitur, que sola possunt, perfricte 
frontis ope, que aullo modo intelligere possunt, eadem maligne 
carpere, nam quum Natura eos adeo stolidos hebetesque finxerit, 
nibil ut paullo liberalius percipere queant, fatuas suas et aniles 
sententias nasutiores omnes ludibrio habebunt. Sed ut hac omit- 
tam, eo nostra redeat, unde deflexit oratio. Quamvis ego veteres, 
mansuetiorum artium studiis, longe nos post se reliquisse arbitrer, 
vix tamen hac nostra tempestate, quanta olim fuerit doctring 
antique prestantia, nos recte statuere posse existimo. Neque 
enim cum tabulam egregiam aliquam, vetustate jam jam evanes- 
centem contueamur, et lineamenta prima sua duntaxzat servantem, 
idoneum de pristina ejus pulcritudine judicium ferre possumus, 
neque (ut ad domestica et nota veniam) quemquam adeo callidam 
harum rerum existimatorem esse crediderim, qui Cereris illud 
hostrum simulacrum, tam fodis undique vulneribus laniatum, -a 
Phidiaca manu profectuin esse, sibi persuaderet. Quomodo nes 
igitur melius de preclaris illis ingenii antiqui monimentis judicare 
poterimus, quorum partem multo majorem, ista omnium confec- 
trix wtas penitus absumsit, queque superfuerunt, temporis injuaria; 
et barbaroram hominum corruptelis tam misere depravata sunt, et 
dilacerata, ut verissime cum poéta affirmare possimus, 
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ullorum jactura magis deflenda sit, quam eorum, qui elegantissimo 
suo ingenio Comeediam Atticam locupletarunt. Quz una audeo 
dicere, non in leporibus modo, viteque et morum imaginibus, sed 
ia sententiarum quoque et preceptorum gravitate, omnia omnium 
philosophorum scripta lounge multumque superasse. Quorum 
lacera fragmenta, et divulsa veluti membra quum sepe intuear,non — 
possum non exclamare, | 


—_—____——-quales vos dicam, 
Antehac fuisse, tales cum sint relliquiz. 


Quz cum ita sint, nobis magnopere gratulandum est, recentiora 
hec tempora tali clarissimorum virorum copia floruisse, qui inge- 
nio non minus, quam studio et voluntate pollentes, antiquorum 
errantes doctrinas, et in ima barbarie peregrinantes, et domum 
quasi deduxerunt, et ad pristinum suum decus et nitorem, quan- 
tum fieri potuit, revocarunt. Quorum prestantissimis laboribus, 
accessit dubiis fides, obscuris lux, depravatis integritas, queeque 
informis situs, et deserta vetustas penitus olim obruerant, eadem 
sunt ip communem hominum usum et notitiam yindicata. Neque 
nostra quidem wtas, quamvis indigna fortasse, que cum superio- 
rum temporum gloria comparetur, adbuc de his literis bene mereri 
cessarit, quod declarant egregia illa inventa, unde tantum accessit 
Criticz decus et ornamentum. Video me paullo longius progressum 
esse, sed me semper, nescio qua dulcedine, horum studiorum 
tractatio afficere solet, ita ut nusquam Jibentius, quam in ipsis 
contemplandis conquiescam. Sed ut aliquando dicendi finem 
faciam, de illis artibus, que nobis unice considerandz supersunt, 
videamus, Picturam dicu et Statuariam, quibus profecto nihil est, 
neque ad usum ornatius, neque ad animi oblectationem liberalius. 
Quod vero ad Sculpturam attinet, si ex universa et consentiente 
hominum opinione sententiam ferre oporteat, non est sane, cur 
multa queramus, quum omnes uno veluti ore, ad veterum opificum 
excellentiam predicandam consensisse videantur. Quocirca hodi- 
erni artifices nihil potius ducunt, quam ut imitando exprimant, quod 
ad signorum vetustorum pulcritudinem, quam pfoxime possit ac- 
cedere. Qui quamvis veteres secuti adhuc potius quam assecuti 
videntur, wulta tamen effecerunt et egregia, et si quemadmodum 
ceeterarum rerum sic artium quoque certus quidam cursus esset et 
progressio, dubitari nequit, quin ad summum brevi perventuri 
sint. . 

Neque minus in omni Architecture scientia, quam in sculptis, 
fictis, ceelatisque figuris superavit Antiquitas, quod testantur mag- 
nificis ill operibus referte Atbenz, et miranda illa vetustatis ve- 
stigia per Greciam, Italiamque dispersa, quibus ia contuendis 
omnes incredibili quadam admiratione affcimur. Et gaudendum 
sane est, xtatem nostram ‘ita tandem resipuisse, ut meretricio illo 
et peregrino barbari evi cultu relicto, se ad castam veterum sim- 
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plicitatem ithitandam contulerit, quo nihil, eredo, ad ‘hanc artem 
illustrandam melius accidere potuisset. . ; 

Picture alia queedam ratio est, nec omnino diversa tamen, cajus 
quum nulla hodie a vetustate tradita monimenta superfiverint, 
difficilior paullo dijudicatio est. Quod si ut Horatius nos monet, 
magis ea moveant, que oculis subjecta sunt, quam quve per aures 
demissa, nihil tamen cause est, cur oculorum judicio omnia sempet 
tribuamus. Si et enim antiquis scriptoribus alia nec dissimilia narran- 
tibus fides habenda sit, cur nobis, quibus nulla certa contingit judi- 
candi nota, ipsis in hoc uno diffidere liceat, nullus equidem intelli- 
gere possum. Quasi videlicet summa illa ingenia czteras omnes 
liberales artes optimre eestimare potuerunt, Picturam non potuerunt. 
Quum vero nullas hedie Picture vetuste reliquias superesse affir- 
marim, pon eram nescius tabulas quasdam, si ita appellandz sunt, 
ex Herculaneo nuper erutas esse, et in lucem prolatas, unde tamen 
mea saltem sententia, vix quidquani ad hanc questionem dijudi- 
candam, colligendum est. Quz enim et in deteriori artium con- 
ditione, et a mediocribus artificibus, nec in optimo genere elabo- 
rata fuerunt, exinde, (nisi quid me fallit ratiocinantem) opinionem 
ducere, temerarium prorsus esset et ineptum." Eadem nihilomi- 
nus, que est hominum inconstantia, Itali quidam tantis laudibus 
extulerunt, ut Raphaélis soi operibus, non comparanda modo, sed 
ante ferenda etiam judicarent. Quod si Zeukidos exquisita ulla 
aut Apellis tabula hoc tempore superstes fuisset, quid de egregio 
illorum artificio, homines istos statuisse existimabimus, quibus 
levia hee et mediocria tantopere placuerunt? Neque ego qui 
debitas suas laudes veteribus vindicarem, idem ipsos recentioribus 
in hoc genere temere anteponerem. Pictura etenim, si que alia ars, 
aliarum quoque artium adminiculo magnopere indiget, que cum 
temporis diutarnitate in melius creverint, ipsam succrevissé etiam, 
dubium non est. ‘Sed quod in precocibus quibusdam ingeniis usu 
venire cernimus, ut pueritie spem robustior etas minime confir- 
met, idem quoque in hoc pingendi studio evenisse videtur: Nam 
post szeculis mediis depulsam barbariem exteri quidam, Picturam 
non restaurarunt duntaxat, sed eo etiam elegantie perduxerunt, 
vix.ut quidquam amplius desiderari posset; eadem nostris hisce 
temporibus, sive ob bhominum socordiam, seu ob aliam quamvis 
causam, immane quantum degeneravit. 

Quod de Pictura nuper animadvertimas, idem ferme de Musi- 
corum disciplina dicendum est, quos ut silentio omnino preterea- 
mus, Cum Fel Ipsius prestaotia, tum instituti nostri ratio prohibere 
videtur, Qua de re etiamsi nullam aliam judicandi facultatem 
habeamus, quam quantum ex illorum sententiis colligendum est, 
quia nostris temporibus longe semoti vixerunt, dubitari tamen 
nequit, quin hanc artem veteres egregie excoluerint. Ecquis enim 
πἔἘἐἂἄἌὌἌψΨσἕἘἌΨὁππρᾳᾺᾳᾺΙκρ ορ, το Ὄ ς΄. ΠρΠορπρ΄π-ρΦ-««««.φ...............-.....ῳΦππ..- 

* Vid. Antiquities of Herculaneum Pref. xviii. 
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sibi in animum inducere potest, homines, quorum ingenium in ele- 
gantiori emni doctrina tam mirifice eluxit, Musicen non felicissimo 
studio coluisse, quam in Deorum culta, in juventutis institutione, 
in omuibus denique publice privatimque ceremoniis tanti semper 
facere consueverunt, de qua etiam" divinus ille Plato affirmare non 
dubitavit, Musices modos in republica mutari non posse, quin 
protinas .maximarum legum sequatur immutatio. Mea itaque 
sententia est, veteres in tanta quanta versati sunt, instrumento- 
rum ad hance artem pertinentium inopia, magnopere eam exornasse, 
nec tamen inficias iverim, nos pro uberiori nostra ceterarum re- 
rum cognitione, eandem, uti par est, multo.longius porrexisse. 
Veterum autem infucata illa simplicitas, dubium non est, quin a 
superbissimo hodiervorum criticorum aurium judicio valde abhor- 
teret, qui majorum gravitate repudiata, multiplicem quandam et 
tortuosam in numeris modisque scientiam colunt, et eandem ita 
mollitie effeminatam, ut vix usquam pristine severitatis vestigium 
appareat. Sed quod in ceteris studiis, idem- quoque -puto in 
Musices hac disciplina evenisse, homines videlicet nostros novitia 
et extera studiose consectari, antiqua et domestica fastidiose con- 
temnere, et tum demum pulcros sese et beatos existimare, quando 
ἃ majorum moribus quam longissime distent. 

Satis jam, ni fallor, de hoc argumento in utringue disputatum 
est, quamobrem ne toties repetita crambe, ut aiunt, fastidium 
pariat, aliquando peroremus. Ex rationibus igitur nostris boc 
liquido constare arbitror, autiquitati palmam tribuendam esse in iis 
disciplinis, quee in ingenio et humaniorum studiorum facultate 
continentur; contra recentiori ztati in iis, que observandi diu- 
turnitate, et investigandi diligentia, ex abditis Nature fontibus 
hauriuntur. Quod vero initio hujus sermonis dixisti, Templeium 
nostratem, paullo iniquiorem in recentiores tibi videri, credo equi- 
dem, nam tametsi pereleganti fuit ingenio vir, et doctrina non 
mediocri, partium tamen studio abreptus ad extrema aliquando 
propendisse videtur, et re parum perspecta interdum pronunciasse. 
Nam ut omittam alia, qued ipse judiciumn fecit, de commenticiis 
istis et insulsis, Greeuli nescio cujus, epistolis, que Phalaridis 
nomive circumferuntur, hominis est, aut minus considerate loquen- 
tia, aut opinione sua intemperanter abutentis. Sed quoniam scr- 
monem hune, in multam, ut videtur, noctem produximus, hec in 
aliud tempus differenda puto. Qua cum dixisset, surreximus. 


1 Εἶδος γὰρ κενὸν Μουσικῆς μεταθάλλειν εὖλα βήτεον' οὐδαμοῦ, γὰρ κινοῦνται, Μουσι- 
κῆς τρόποι ἄνευ πολιτικῶν γόμων σῶν μεγίστων, ὡς φησί τε Δάμων, καὶ ἐγὼ πείθομαι, 
de Rep. iv. p. 424. 
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A Passage in Demosthenes, which many learned men. 
have thought-very obscure, explained. : 
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"Tuere is a passage in the opening of the Ornat. PRo Co- 
RONA, about which the commentators have written more than 
perhaps any other in Demosthenes, and which all of them have 
entirely misunderstood. Even ScHaerer, who generally hits 
off the scent when the others are at fault, has in this instance 
failed. It will sometimes happen, in such a case, that the 
true meaning will be detected by a person of far inferior pre- 
tensions to learning or critical skill; and I hope 1 shall not be 
accused of presumption in offering to give the true explanation 
of the passage in question. Itis that beginning with τὰ μὲν οὖν 
κατηγορημένα, (Reiske. p. 229. 1. 5.) and ending with ὑπερβολὴ 
yap ἀδικίας τοῦτό ye. [p. 230. 18.] 1 shall set down here the 
three or four first sentences in which the chief: difficulty or ob- 
scurity lies, spacing the words which in my opinion have been 
misapprehended. For the convenience of reference, I put on 
the margin the pages and lines of Reiske’s edition. 


P, 229. 1. 5. Τὰ μὲν οὖν κατηγορημένα πολλὰ καὶ δεινὰ, καὶ περὶ 
ὧν ἐνίων μεγάλας καὶ τὰς ἐσχᾶἄτας οἱ νόμοι τάττουσι τιμωρίας" τοῦ δὲ 
παρόντος ἀγῶνος ἣ προαίρεσις αὐτὴ ἐχθροῦ μὲν ἐπήρειαν []. 10.] ἔχει καὶ 
ὕβριν καὶ λοιδορίαν καὶ προπηλακισμὸν ἐμοῦ καὶ πάντα τὰ τοιαῦτα" τῶν 
μέντοι κατηγοριῶν καὶ τῶν αἰτιῶν τῶν εἰρημένων, εἴπερ ἦσαν ἀληθεῖς, 
oux ἔνι "i πόλει δίκην ἀξίαν λαβεῖν, οὐδ᾽ ἐγγύς. οὐ γὰρ 
ἀφαιρεῖσθαιδεῖ τὸ προσελθεῖν τῷ δήμῳ καὶ λόγου τυχεῖν" 
οὐδ᾽ ἐν ἐπηρείας τάξει καὶ φθόνου τοῦτο ποιεῖν. ὃ οὔτε μὰ τοὺς 
[]. 15.] θεοὺς ὀρθῶς ἔχον, οὔτε πολιτικὸν οὔτε δίκαιόν ἐστιν, ὦ ἀνδρες 
᾿Αθηναῖοι. ἀλλ᾽ ἐφ᾽ οἷς ἀδικοῦντά we ἑώρα τὴν πόλιν, οὖσί γε τηλικοῦ- 
τοῖς, ἡλίκα νῦν ἐτραγῴδει καὶ διεξήει ταῖς ἐκ τῶν νόμων []. 0.7 
τιμωρίαις wap αὐτὰ τἀδικήματα χρῆσθαι" εἰ μὲν εἰσαγγελίας 
ἄξια πράττοντά με ἑώρα, εἰσαγγέλλοντα καὶ τοῦτον τὸν τρόπον εἰς 
κρίσιν καθιστάντα παρ᾽ ὑμῖν' εἰ δὲ γράφοντα παράνομα, παρανόμων 
γραφόμενον. οὗ γὰρ δήπου Κτησιφῶντα μὲν δύναται διώκειν Br ἐμέ" ἐμὲ 
δὲ, []. 25.] εἴπερ ἐξελέγχειν ἐνόμιζεν, αὐτὸν οὐκ ἂν ἐγράψατο. τ 

[ adopt Reiske’s conjecture of ἐμοῦ I. 10, though Bekker has 
recalled ὁμοῦ with the approbation of Schaefer. I think this a 
happy emendation ; had all Reiske’s conjectures been of the 
same stamp, he would not have exposed himself to the sneers of 

far inferior scholars. It is not however, of any consequence to 
the explanation I have to propose. I adopt also, the pointing 
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of Harles in the second period, by putting a colon-point after 
τυχεῖν 1..14, instead of a comma, and by removing the colon- 
point after τοῦτο woseiv 1.15; which manner of pointing, Schaefer 
also recommends; but neither is this of importance to my sense 
of the passage. | prefer also a point of interrogation after 
ἐγράψατο at the eud of the passage, for reasons which will be 
stated’ afterwards. . | . 
The reader who wishes to see the various ways on which this 
passage has been interpreted, the difficulties which bave been 
conceived to be in it, and the amendments which have been 
proposed, from Wolfius down to Bekker and Wunderlich, will 
find the whole brought together in Schaeferi. Apparatus crit. et 
exeget. ad Demosthenem, |. c. I will here, from the same 
work, transcribe as much of Taylor's annotations as may show 
the difficulty he felt and the nature of the remedy he proposed, . 
conceiving the passage to be corrupted. |. 13. οὐ γὰρ ἀφαιρεῖσθαι 
δεῖ. x. τ. A.) “Ev τούτοις τοῖς ῥητοῖς, ut conquestus est Ulpianus, 
ἀσάφειά ἐστι πολλὴ, Et merito sane. Interea voces ipse sunt 
satis perspicue: sed sententie non recte cohzrent neque apte 
distribuuntur. [He then gives the passage as he thinks it ought 
to be ordered. He leaves out entirely the clause τῶν pavros κατ’ 
ηγοριῶν---οὐδ᾽ ἐγγὺς, 88 an interpolation and besides, makes certain 
transpositions, which need not be here specified. After giving 
a version of the passage thus, altered, he proceeds] Profecto si 
eo ordine et nexu non scripsit Demosthenes, optandum pene fuit 
(absit verbo invidia) ut ita scripsisset: adeo nitide, adeo luculente, 
adeo disposite procedunt omnia. Verum quid de fugitivis istis 
commotibus statuam, proximum est ut ostendam. Ab hujusmodi 
propositione satis recte orditur nempe: τὰ μὲν κατηγορημένα 
πολλὰ καὶ δεινὼ καὶ περὶ ὧν ἐνίων μεγάλας καὶ τας ἐσχάτας οἷ νόμοι 
τάττουσι τιμωρίας. Bene est: et huic sententiz adversative 
apponitur ea, que sequitur, satis proba et luculenta, scil. τοῦ 
δὲ παρόντος ἀγῶνος ἣ προαίρεσις---ἐπήρειαν ἔχει----καὶ λοιδορίαν x. τ. 
a. Esto: sed et aliud adversativum video: τῶν μέντοι (i. 6. δὲ) 
κατηγοριῶν, Sc. v. 10. Et, quod merito displicere potest, nihil 
aliud hic redditione dicitur, quam quod in propositione dictum 
erat prius. Age, ἐξέτασον παράλληλα, ut scribunt Graci et ut 
scribit Noster, ut eo situ dispiciamus, quid intersit, 
τὰ μὲν οὖν κατηγορημένα πολλὰ τῶν μέντοι κατηγοριῶν καὶ «τῶν 
καὶ δεινὰ καὶ περὶ ὧν ἐνίων μεγά- αἰτιῶν τῶν εἰρημένων, εἶπερ ἦσαν 
λας καὶ τὰς ἐσχάτας οἱ γόμοι tar- ἀληθεῖς, οὐκ in ΤῊ πόλει δικὴν 
roves τιμωρίας. ἀξίαν λαβεῖν, οὐδ᾽ ἐγγύς. 
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Cohferas, trutifies, metiaris, excatias, excrucies, quidvis fao 
‘periculi: solertem dabo, qui quidvis ex hac posteriore oratione 
expresserit, quod non interceptum erat in priore, &c. Tay Lor, 

Now in the latter of these sentences, there is a meaning, 
which is trot hinted at in the former, and which no one of the 
interpreters has detected. They have all considered ἀξίαν as the 
emphatic, and οὐδ᾽ ἐγγὺς as immediately referring to it. “ J€ is 
impossible to devise punishments adequate or any thing tke 
udequate to the offences.” "Thus Wolf. Respublica neque dige 
nas, nec dignis proximas de me sumere penas‘ullo modo possii. 
So Reisk. [ndex Grecit. voc. ἐγγὺς, Non modo non parem me- 
tilis dignamque, sed ne accedentem quidem propemodum: ad 
Bravitatem criminis. 1 think, on the other hand, that ἀξίαν is 
so far from bemg emphatic, that it might be left out without 
materially injuring the sense. [tis merely an epithet to δίκην. 
The emphatic words, I think, are οὐκ és τῇ πόλει and the sense 
is this, “It is not in the power of the state consistently with 
ἕω, to punish me in consequence of these accusations,” Jt a 
not competent. Why? because ἔ am not on my trial. The 
action 185 not agaimst me, but Ctesiphon. The: words οὐδ᾽ 
ἐγγὺς may be justly rendered very fur from st. The phrase is 
€quivalent to that other which much more frequently occurs 
«υλλοῦ ye καὶ δεῖ, und ike this ought to be separated from the 
preceding words by a colon-point. It is introductory to the 
reason, which he 18 going to assigh in the next sentence. cf. p, 
24.1.3 

The next sentence more than any other has perplexed the in- 
terpreters, as is seen in the followmg note of Wolf. P. gag, 
v. 12. οὐ γὰρ ἀφαιρεῖσθαι δεῖ ---- οὐδ ἐν ἐπηρείας ----Ἴ Forte ἀλλ᾽ ἐν, 
vel τὸ δ᾽ bv ἐσηρείας, aut οὐ δὴ ἀφιιρεῖσθαι. Aretinus: Non enim 
decet auferri jus populum adeundi nec in odio ac malevolentia 
sstud ponere. Non enim rectum nec justum nec civile est feeré 
Athentenses. Melanchthon: Tanta vero crimina cum mshi obje- 
cerit, ut ne pares quidem pene inveniri queant, audet petere, 
ne mthi docendi potestas concedatur. Injustissimum est autem 
et nequaguam ctvili societati conveniens, odio et petulantia cu- 
Jusquam largiri, ne reus audiatur. Perizonius: Neque enim 
ertmenda est potestas veniendi ad popuilum nec cause dicenda 
facultas ; nec id én oblectationis aut invidie loco ponendum: 
nec fiert recte atque ordine potest: nec id @guum est quidem, 
judices, Sed eum oportuit, &c. Meletus; ne in ipse quidem 
recenti facto. (Sic τὸ οὐδ᾽ ἐγγύς interpretatur.) Now enim pri- 
vandus est aditu populi et potestate dicendi Zischines. Sed ut 
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hos ex petubantia atque toidia faciat, neque per deos est rectum 
negae civile neque justunt, virt. Athentenses, sed in quibus, &c. 
Locus est obscurus et controversus proptereaque suspectus. 
Ego meam interpretationem si non verami, at perspicuam esée 
puto. [Wolf’s interpretation is this: Neguwe vero cuiquam est 
negundus accessus ad populum et-dicendt potestas. Sed ea fa- 
eultate ad explendum odii atque invidia acerbitatem abuti, 
neque, sta me deus amet, rectum est, neque crvile, neque justum, 
Athentenses.| . Connexio periodorum habet obscuritatem: τὰ 
μὲν οὖν κατηγορημένα πολλὰ etc.— Tay. μέν τοίνυν κατηγοριῶν, Ke. 
οὐ γὰρ ἀφαιρεῖφθαι δεῖ, Kei—aar’ ἐφ᾽ οἷς, ὅζο. Est commemoratio 
quedam in conquestione iniquitatis et confessio, maxima 6856 
crimina et oume supplicio vindicands recteque delata ad judices, 
si.vera essent, Eum enim esse judiciorum usum, et cause 
cognoscantur et nocentes mulctantur. Sed abuti jodicum be- 
higoitate ad criminandos ex odio atque invidia ingontes, id quod 
nune /echines faciat, id vero nequaquam esse ferendum. Sé@ 
in hac quoque eententia me nonnihil turbat, quia ait προσελθεῖν 
τῷ δήμῳ, ut non de judiciis, sed de conctonibus loqui videatur. 
Eodem -pertinet etiam τὸ λόγου τυχεῖν. Queritur enim [socrates, 
τοὺς WOAACUs οὐδὲ τῆς φωνῆς τῶν ἐναντιουμένων ταῖς ἐπιθυμίαις αὐτῶν 
ἐθέλειν ἀνασχέσθαι. Quid ergo, si sic connectas? Si crimina mihi 
objecta vera essent, nec dignas penas neque dignis proximas de 
we sumere possit resp. Que cum mthi adeund? populi haben- 
darumque concionum potestatem dederit, ea ego potestate sim 
abusus ad explendum odium meum adversus inimtcos atque in- 
vidiam. Id quod neque rectum est, ὅς. Atqui si me tantis in 
rebus Alschines, quantas ea facts pestem et pernictem reip, 
moliri videbat, cur non tn judicium adducebat ? 


Cum via multa patet, nulla est bona, qua sit eundum 
Ipse tibi monstret ductor Atlantiades.—W our. 


ib. ἀφωιρεῖσθα.)] Post ἀφαιρεῖσθαι addit August. quartus τινά. 
Reisk. Perplacet. Demosthenes, dum in universum loquitur, 
eogitat Ctesipbontem. v. p. 230. 10. 8. SCHAEFER. 


Not so: he speaks of himself. This is his argument to show 
that it is not competent for the’ state to punish him were even 
the crimes laid to his charge true: “ For” says he, ‘no one ig 
to be deprived of an opportunity of defending himself before a 
jury of his country: and to do so by employing calumny and 
detraction (instead of bringing him to trial) ἐν ἐπηρείας τάξει καὶ 
φθόνου τοῦτο ποιεῖν, 13 neither right mor consistent with Athenian 
mabuers, nor just iti any view.’—Toirro ποιεῖν] ἀφαιρεῖν, δηλονότι, 
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τὸ ελϑεῖν τῷ δήμῳ καὶ λόγου τυχεῖν.---ἦν ἐπηρείας, τάξει καὶ 
0bvo0) | id est μετ᾽ ἐπηρείας tin Reisk in voc. τάξις, ἐπ the 
way of calumny and abuse, as ἐν δωρεᾶς τάξει in the way of gift: 
or it may be ἀντὶ rod ἐν ἐπηρεάζοντος τάξει καὶ φβονερου, the 
abstract for the concrete, in the character of a calumniator &c. 
asa calumniator ; 80 ἐν ἐχθροῦ τάξει us an enemy. , 
- I do not think it very necessary to give examples of οὐχ ἔνι as 
denoting a legal impossibility or incompetency. Here are one 
or two instances from our author. Reisk. p. 277. 13. οὐκ ἐνῆν 
ἄνευ τοῦ προσκαλέσασθαι δήπου, τοῖς Aoxpois δίκην κατὰ τῆς πόλεως 
συντελέσασθαι. P. 548. 6. καί μοι δοκεῖ κἂν τροσγράψασθαι rou: 
ἡδέως, εἴ πως ἐνῆν κ. τ. A. cf. pp. 69. 7-487. 3. After the 
same manner he uses οἷόν τε, p. 373. 20. μάλιστα μὲν, εἶ οἷόν 
τα, ἀποχτείνατε, εἰ δὲ μὴ, ζῶντα τοῖς λοιποῖς παράδενγμα ποιήσατε. 
cf. 616. 10, And so also in the end of the passage in question, 
οὐ γὰρ δήπου Κτησιφῶντα piv δύναται διώκειν δι’ ἐμέ, Lt ts not 
competent for him to maintain his action against Ctesiphon by 
bringing accusations against me: δι᾿ ἐμὲ i. e. δι’ ἐμοῦ κατηγορεῖν 
δι᾽ ἐμὲ προπηλακίξεν, τς 
We need ποῖ be surprised at the use of the phrase προσελθεῖν τῷ 
δήμῳ for pleadmg before the judges, when we recollect the 
popular nature of these tribunals, consisting of great numbers, 
chosen by lot from the whole body of the people. It corre- 
sponds exactly to our own phrase to be tried by one’s country, 
meaning a jury of his countrymen. a, ok 
If it should be said that it seéms inconsistent in Demosthenes 
to complain that he was deprived of the opportunity of defend- 
ing himself at the very moment when he is doing 80, every. 
Englishman will understand the answer: (perhaps this is the 
circumstance which has hid the true meaning from foreigners; 
and [ am more surprised that Taylor should not have seen it :) 
it is a most-reasonable ground of complaint, that accusations 
are brought agaist one when he is not on bis trial, and has not 
the means of justification or defence which be should then have : 
and no complaint is more loudly made in this country or con- 
sidered more valid. 
Demosthenes brings forward the same topic again, p. 269. 
1: seqq. where it is also made the foundation of a charge of 
hypocrisy. εἶτα, οὗ μὲν ἦν wag ἐμοῦ δίκην κατὰ τοὺς νόμους 
ὑπὲρ τούτων λα β εἶν, εἴπερ ἠδίκουν, ἐξέλιπες, ἐν ταῖς εὐθύναις, ἐν ταῖς 
γραφαῖς, ἐν ταῖς ἄλλαις κρίσεσιν, οὗ δ᾽ ἐγὼ μὲν ἀθῶος ἅπασι, τοῖς 
wos, τῷ χρόνῳ τῇ προθεσμίᾳ, τῷ κεκρίσθαι περὶ πάντων πολλάκις 
τούτων πρότερον, τῷ μηδεκώποτε ἐξελεγχθῆναι unity ὑμᾶς (leg. τού- 
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τους) ἀδίκων, τῇ πόλει δ' ἥ πλέον ἥ ἔλαττον ἀνάγκη τῶν γε δεμόσίᾳ 
τεπραγμένων μετεῖναι τῆς δόξης, ἐνταῦθα ἀπήντηκας ; ὅρα, μὴ τούτων μὲν 
ἐχθρὸς ἧς, ἐμὸς δὲ προσποιῇ. Here ἦν κατὰ τοὺς νόμους δίκην 
λαβεῖν, supplies the ellipsis in οὐκ ὄν: τῇ πόλει δίκην λαβεῖν, where 
had these words been expressed there would have been no ‘ob- 
scurity. Wolf renders ἀθῶος innocens, and Reiske insons, nor 
does Schefer correct him; but ἀθῶος is plainly opposed to 
δίκην δοῦναι, and therefore, here signifies, as Reiske has elsewhere 
rendered it, a gudicio liber et absolutus, ““ beyond the reach of 
punishment on every account, τοῖς νόμοις (οὐ γὰρ ἐγὼ χρίνομαι 
τήμερον as in the next following quotation) by the law which 
grants every man a fair trial by time and prescription, &c.”— 
The two places mutually illustrate one another. ; 7 
᾿ Demosthenes uses exactly the same argument in the Or. pr 
FALS. LEG. P. 407. 14. ᾿Αλλὰ μὴν ἐάν γέ, τι ἔξω τῆς πρε- 
σβείας βλασφημῇ περὶ ἐμοῦ, κατὰ πολλὰ οὐκ ὧν εἰκότως ἀκούοιτε 
αὐτοῦ. οὐ γὰρ ἐγὼ κρίνομαι τήμερον, οὐδ᾽ ἐγχεῖ μετὰ ταῦθ' 
ὕδωρ οὐδεὶς ἐμοί. There are here two reasons, why he pro- 
tests against Auschines being allowed to accuse him of crimes ; 
first, that he is not on his trial; secondly, that he should have 
no opportunity of reply. The second he could not pledd in 
the place 10 question; but he is pleading that as he is not on 
his trial, the accusations brought against him by Aéschines are 
unjustifiable, cf..269. 1-319. 1-519. 22. ἘΝ 
: On the concluding clause of the passage quoted, there is 
in Schaef. Appar. the following note: ἐμὲ ᾿δ᾽ ---αὐτὸν] ἀντὶ τοῦ ' 
ἐμαυτὸν δὲ, Attica tmesi et interpositis aliquot vocibus. Wotr: 
Perperam. Taytor. Ego Wollio assentior. Sic etiam Scho- 
Inim libri Augustani prim. ap. Reisk. ἀντὶ τοῦ ἐμὲ αὐτόν. ScHR- 
FER. But though the clause must be used interfogatively, as 1s 
done by the Venetian interpreter, quoted by Taylor, ap. Schef; 
Appar.—me_ quidem: ipsum, si convincere posse putasset, non 
accusasset ? ‘This I prefer to reading without the interrogation, 
and referring αὐτὸν to Ctesiphon. Also. I write ἐμὲ δὲ, not ἐμὲ 
δ᾽ on Schefer’s authority; ‘‘ neque enim cum proxima particula 
pronuntiando coalescit.” . 

Let us now translate this passage and see, whether it has 
the clearness and consistency, to obtain which Taylor mutilated 
and altered it to his own taste. ‘ The charges brought against 
me are many and grievous, several of which would infer the last 
punishment of the law; but the very object of this action is 
merely to heap on me all the abuse, and calumny, and obloquy, 
which his enmity can suggest: while though these accusations 
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were ever sq true, it Is nat competent for the city ta wisit the 
alleged crimes with candign punishment; very far from it; For 
vo gne is to be deprived vf the opportunity of . defending bim- 
self before a jury of his country. Nor by all the gods is it 
right, Athenians, ar consistent with our laws and manners, ΟΥ̓ 
with justice, by the methad of calumay and detraction, ἴα 
deprive one of such an opportunity, On the contrary, our 
laws and justice itself, required of him, when, be gaw 
me engaged in. transactions 80 injurious to the state, as he has 
expatiated on alter his theatrical manner, while the transac- 
tions were yet recent to have made me amenable to the laws. 
If he saw me engaged in such injurious transactions as required 
it, he ought to have proceeded against me by way of Ly FOR- 
MATION, and in that way have assisted me at your bar; or if 
1 was moving any meagures inconsistent with the laws, he ought 
to have brought against me the praper wRiT provided for such 
cases. For the accusations-he has brought against me, are not 
valid surely to maintain his suit against Ctesiphon; and had 
he been able to prove the charges, would he not have brought 
his action. against myself?” ΕΝ : 

So far the argument of the oratar seems quite clear and to the 
purpose.— But this is not the whole of it; he has brought it 
forward not ‘merely for its own sake, but as the foundation of 
two charges against /Eschines, of acting’a part of hypocrisy in 
the accusations he has brought against the. speaker himself, 
and jn the ‘whole action against Ctesiphon, and this the 
interpreters seem not to have understood, The first of these 
charges he goes on to establish as follows: “ Certainly if he 
saw me doing you injury, either after the fashion of which he 
has accused me at such length, or after any other fashion, the 
law bas provided many ways of proceeding, and severe penalties 
enough ; and all were at hand for bis use against she; and using 
these, there would haye- been consistency between his words 
and. his conduct. But now having deserted the direct and 
right way, and having avoided the proof at the times of the 
alleged crimes, and after such a lapse of time accusing me of 
crimes and heaping on me reproaches and abuse, he is plainly 
acting a part.” This is his first charge. “« He knows the false- 
hood of his accusations, and that though they were true, 
they could infer no penalty ar punishment, and his sole object 
is to abuse me.” He proceeds to his ‘second charge, εἶτα xa- 
τηγορεῖ μὲν ἐμοῦ, κρίνει δὲ τρυτονὶ, καὶ τοῦ μὲν ἀγῶνος ὅλου τὴν πρὸς 


ἐμέ τως ἔχθραν προΐσταται, οὐδαμοῦ -δ᾽ ἐπὶ ταύτην ἀπηντηκοςς ἐμοὶ), 
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τὴν ἑτέρρυ ζητῶν ἐπιτιμίαν ἀφελέσθαι φαίνεται. καίται πρὸς ἅπασιν, 
ᾧ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, τοῖς ἄλλοις δικαίοις, οἷς ἂν εἰπεῖν τις ὑπὲρ Κτησι- 
φῶντος ἔχοι καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἔμοιγε δοκεῖ καὶ μάλ᾽ εἰκότως ἄν λέγειν, ὅτι THO 
ἡμετέρας ἔχθρας ἡμᾶς ἐφ᾽ ἡμῶν αὐτῶν δίκαιον qv τὸν ἐξετασμὼν Tor 
εἶσθαι, οὐ τὸ μὲν πρὸς ἀλλήλους ἀγωνίζεσθαι παραλείπειν, ἑτέρῳ δ᾽ ὅτῳ 
xandy τι δώσομεν ζητεῖν" ὑπερβολὴ γὰρ ἀδικίας τοῦτό γε. “ THEN. 
AGAIN he makes all his charges against me while he brings his 
action against Ctesiphon, and through the whole course of it he 
makes his enmity to me (though be never dared to face me on 
it) his pretext, while be is plainly seeking to deprive a third 
person of his status in the republic. And over and above al} 
the other just arguments which one might bring forward in be- 
half of Ctesiphon ; this may, I think, with the greatest propriety, 
be said, that Aéschines and [ ought in all justice to settle our own 
quarrels between ourselves, and not, throwing these aside, seek 
to involve a third person in trouble: for that is the height of 
injustice.” ‘To understand the force of this passage we must 
recollect, that among the Athenians personal hostility was con- 
sidered a legitimate reason for proceeding against each other by 
every nieans which the law furnished. Thus the orator against 
Androteon, written by our author for Diodorus, begins with 
stating the great injuries the speaker had received from Andro-~ 
teon, as the reason of hisraising against him an action, παρανόμων 
γραφὴν, which was ruinous to his adversary if convicted. . The 
same reason is stated in the oration against Timocrates, p. 701. 
19. seqq. Now the hostility between Aischines and Demos- 
thenes was known and avowed: and the charge here brought 
against Aischines is, that he was really from secret enmity, segk- 
ing the ruin of Ctesiphon; while he made his enmity to De- 
mosthenes the ostensible reason of his present action. With 
due deference ta such names therefore, [ cannot agree with 
Seager in his interpretation of προΐσταται. Class. Journ. Vol, 
XXVII.p. 51. “ προΐσταμαι, praetendo, pretexo.” H. Steph. in 
Thes. hoc loco citato, ‘“Suscepte omnino cause uogtrag ini- 
micitias pretendit.” P. Foulkes et 1. Freind. Atque Aéschines 
non obtentu in Demosthenem odii accusabat Ctesiphontem ; 
sed contra, accusationis hujus obtentu Demosthenem petebat ; 
ut, ulciscendi inimict causa, (inquit Cic. De opt. gen. Or.) no- 
mine Ctesiphontis judicium fieret de factis famague Demosthe- 
nis. Multo enim plura in Demosthenem quam in Ctesiphon- 
tem dixerat /Eschines:” nor with Schefer. ‘‘ Est (προΐσταται) 
i. q. πρόφασιν ποιεῖται, intelligendum illud de causa vera, non de 
pretextu. Conf. p. 192. 8. 8.” though I allow that in the place 
to which he refers πρόφασις signifies the reason not the pretext. 
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Understood in this sense, which requires no foreing or twist- 

ing of any phrase, I do not hesitate to say that there is not a 
clearer, more consistent, or more argumentative passage in 
Demosthenes, It is curious, as well as of some importance to 
remark, that a circumstance apparently so slight as placing the 
emphasis on the wrong word of a sentence, bas not only altered 
the sense of that sentence itself, but has obscured and rend- 
ered suspected a piece of the clearest and most natural reason- 
ing. Had Demosthenes happened to omit the epithet ἀξίαν to 
δίκην, it seems that obscurity or difficulty would hardly have 
been found in this passage. 
- The explanation given above, leads me to put a sense diffe- 
rent from any I find suggested on another disputed phrase 
nearer the beginning of this oration, p. 226. 19. οὗτος δ᾽ éx πε- 
ριουσίας μου κατηγορεῖ. ἐκ περιουσίας 1. 6. τοῖς ἔξωθεν λόγοις χρώ- 
pevos.—‘* His accusations of me are irrelevant to the prosecution 
of Ctesiphon.” .That Demosthenes was a bad man and per- 
picious counsellor, was a good reason why the senate or people 
should have refused to grant the crown, but the topic was 
irrelevant to the action against Ctesiphon τῇ παρανόμων γραφῇ. 
And this seems to stand better in opposition to ἀλλ᾽. ἐμοὶ μὲν--- 
which Suidas rightly fills up ἐγὼ μὲν περὶ τῶν ἐσχαρῶν κινδυνεύω. 
“ While I am in danger of losing your favor by these charges, 
they are altogether extraneous and unnecessary to the attempt to 
establish against Ctesiphon the guilt of having moved an 1LLE- 
GAL measure. That must be proved from the comparison of 
existing laws; in accusing me he has gone out of his way.” 


I should be obliged to you, or any of your correspondents to 
explain a phrase, which I find obscure, but of which the inter- 
preters take no notice, p. 227. 16. οὐ μόνον τῷ γράψαι (τοὺς 
γόμους) κυρίους wero δεῖν εἶναι. 

' . Η. 1.. 

Manor of Ecclesmachan, Feb. 1827. 
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X.— De dy cum indicativo in se non facta. 


Exexicursvs indicativi com particula ἂν consociationem eam, que quod implete 
conditionis notionem continet, ad rem factam refertur. Nunc dicendym est de al- 
tero genere, qued quopniam ad conditionem non impletam spectat, ad rem,que non 
est facta referatur neécesse est. Significat, enim id, quod fieret, si impleta esset 
conditio, non fit autem, quia non est impleta. Hoc genus cur imperfecti tantum 
et plusqeam perfecti et soristi proprium sit, supra dictum cap. vi. monitumque, 
si aliam vim hahere videatur, quam in re facta, id videri tantummodo, nop esse, 
quia differentia omnis non in indicativo et particula, sed in eo sit posita, utram de 
impleta an de non impleta conditione sit cogitandum. Quare ubi neque adjecta 
est conditio non impleta, neque apparet intelligendane sit an non, ibi prorsus am- 
biguum manet, quomodo verba interpretari debeas. Ut apud Aristophanem in 
Pace v. 1198. 

ὦ φίλτατ᾽, ὦ Tpvyat’, ὅσ᾽ ἡμᾶς τἀγαθὰ 

. δέδρακας, εἰρήνην ποιήσας" ὧς προτοῦ 

οὐδεὶς ἐπρίατ᾽ ἂν δρέπαγον οὐδὲ κολλόβον, : 
. Perinde est, sive vertas, gntea nemo forte emebat fulcem collybo, sive dicas, nemo 
emisset, si scilicet collybo venalis fuisset. 
Videamas jam usum ipsum. Et primo quidem apnud epicos, Homerus Od.‘B. 


184. 

οὐκ ἂν τόσσα θεοπροπέων ἀγόρευες. 
Nen diceres. Et B. 39. 

πόλλ᾽, ὅσ᾽ ἂν οὐδέπρτ᾽ ἐκ Τροίης ἐξήρατ᾽ ᾿Οδυσσεύς, 

εἴπερ. ἀτήμῳων ἦλθε, λαχὼν ἀπὸ ληΐδος5 οἷσαν. 
Potuit hic etiam εἴ κεν dici. Sic enim loquuntur veterrimi, Iliad. ¥. 526. 

el δέ κ' ἔτι προτέρῳ γένετο δρόμο; ἀμφοτέροισιν, 

ve κέν μιν παρέλρσοσ᾽, οὐδ᾽ ἀμφήρμετον ἔθηκεν. 
Et in illo versu apud Herodotum J, 174. 

. Leds γάρ κ' ἔθηκε νῆσον, εἶ κ᾽ ἐβούλετο. 
Et cum pronomine : Odyss. N. 205. 
γὼ δέ κεν ἄλλον ἐρισθενέων βασιλήων 

ἐξικόμην, ὅς κέ μ᾽ ἐφίλει καὶ ἔπεμπε νέεσθαι. 
Non necessarium erat alterum κέν. Nam oratio, que suspensa est ex alie senien- 
tia, verbi modo servato non indiget repetitione particule. Quin recentiores etiam 
adsperaantur repetitionem hujusmodi. Nec repetiit Homerus Odyss. A. 178. 

_ φὺδέ κεν ἡμέας 

ἄλλο διέκρινεν φιλέοντέ τε τερπομένω τε, 

ατρίν γ᾽ ὅτε δὴ θανάτοιο μέλαν νέφος ἀμφεκάλυψεν. 
Nihil neg diremissct, ante quam mors oceuluisset. Nam si primarig sententia con- 
Aitionalis est, non poasunt non qmnia conditionalia 6986, que pendent ex ea. Se- 
cus est, ubi sententia principalis sine conditione est, ut Odyss. T. 25. 

Suwas δ᾽ οὐκ clas προβλωσκέμεν, al κεν ἔφαινον. 
Non sivisti exire ancillas, que, si exiissent, lucem fuissent prebitura. Hic si 
omisigpet particulam, prebuisse illas lucem dixisset. ; 

Recentior usus eo tantum abopico differt, quod particulam dy in secundaria 

nententia aon aliter, quam si necessaria est, addit. Temporum ratio eadem eat. 
Ac primo imperfectum pleramave refertur ad presens. Aristopbanes Eccl. 151. 

4 ny μὲν ἕτερον ἂν τῶν ἡθάδων 

λάγειν τὰ βέλτισθ᾽, ἵν ἐκαθήμην ἤσνχοο" 


νῖν δ᾽ οὐκ ἐάσω. 
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Sepe vero ctiam ad preteritum, ejusmodi quidem, quod divturnitatem aliquam vel 
repetitionem facti continet. Herodotus i.68. ἦἧκου by, ὦ ξεῖνε Λάκων, εἴπερ εἶδες thx 
éyé, κάρτα ἂν écobuates. Miratus esses. Ita cap. 170. iii. 25. v. 48. viii. 30. Ari- 
stoph. Nub. 1056. Antiphon p. 625. 644. 645. 688. 716. 718. 721. 738. 734. Di- 
narchus p. 10. Lycurgus p. 179. Andocides p. 12. 50. Iaeeus p. 53. Lysias p. 171. 

Plusquamperfecti non obscura ratio est. Aéschines p. 643. seq. καὶ ἴσαι al ψῆφοι 
αὑτῷ ἐγένοντο" εἰ δὲ pla μόνον μετέπεσεν, ὑπερώριστ᾽ ἄν, ἢ ἀπέθανεν. Antiphon 
p- 689. εἰ μὲν γὰρ ὑπὸ τῶν πληγῶν 6 ἀνήρ παραχρῆμα ἀπέθανεν, bw ἐμοῦ μέν, δι- 
καίως δ' ἂν ἐτεθνήκει. Andocides p. 42. εἰ γὰρ ἦλθεν, ἐδέδετ᾽ ἂν ἐν τῷ ξύλῳ' De- 
mosthenes p. 242. ἐπεὶ διά γε ὑμᾶς αὑτοὺς πάλαι ἂν dwoddAerre. Ita codd. et 
grammaticus in Bekkeri Anecd. p. 126, 38. Nam prava quoramdam libroram 
Scriptura ἀπολώλατε, quam Matthiz in gr. Gr. §. 509. 5. 6. pro genuina habcbat, 
addito ἂν ferri nullo modo potest. Ac vel apud Scholiastam Aristidis T. ii. p. 143. 
quem locum Lobeckius ad Ajacem p. 285; adhibuit, εἰλήφει ἂν haud cunctanter 
pro efAnder ἂν reponi debebat. Alia plusquamperfecti cum ἂν conjuncti exempla 
apud Demosthenem exstant p. 652, 21. 660, 20. 667, 12. 680, 27. 726, 29. 855 
27. 867, 1. 889, 20. 901, 11. 916, 10. 1018, 14. “ 
Ras plerumque de preterito tempore usurpatur, ut apud Aristophanem 

. 732. 
οἷσιν ἡ πόλις προτοῦ 
οὐδὲ Φαρμάκοισιν εἰκῆ ῥᾳδίως ἐχρήσατ᾽ ἅν. 

Quum vero ad presens tempus refertur, est illud de eo, quod cito perficitur, intelli- 
gendum. Ita apud Sophoclem Ged. R. 1438. quum C&dipus dixisset, pipdy με 
γῆς ἐκ riod ὅσον τάχιστα, Creon respondet : 

ἔδρασ᾽ ἂν, εὖ τοῦτ᾽ ἴσθ᾽ ἅν, εἰ μὴ τοῦ θεοῦ ΕΝ 

πρώτιστ᾽ ἔχρῃξον ἐκμαθεῖν τί πρακτέον. 
‘Facerem. Apod Herodotum i. 42. Adrastus non -libenter se regis jussa facere 
ostendit his verbis: ὦ βασιλεῦ, ἄλλως μὲν ἔγωγε ἂν οὐκ Hia és ἄεθλον τοιόνδε". οὔτε 
γὰρ συμφορῇ τοιῇδε κεχρημένον εἶκός ἐστι ἐς ὁμήλικας εὖ πρήσσοντας ἱέναι, οὔτε 
τὸ βούλεσθαι πάρα, πολλαχῇ τε ἂν ἴσχον ἐμαυτόν. Male εἰ contra sententiam loci 
novissimus editor ἀνέσχον dedit. Imperfecto utitur propter illud πολλαχῇ : ante, 
ubi semel capiendum consilium in mente habuit, 4a posuit. Nondum enim, mea 
sententia, vicit Buttmannus, #ia imperfecti formam esse. Aristophanes Av. 786. 

αὐτίχ᾽ ὑμῶν τῶν θεατῶν εἴ τις ἦν ὑπόπτερος, 

εἶτα πεινῶν τοῖς χοροῖσι τῶν τραγῳδῶν ἤχθετο, 

ἐκπτόμενος ἂν οὗτος ἠρίστησεν ἐλθὼν οἴκαδε, 

κἄτ' ἂν ἐμπλησθεὶς ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς αὖθις ἂν κατέπτετο. 
Sed quod statim sequitur, 

εἴ re Πατροκλείδης τις ὑμῶν ruyxdve: χεζητιῶν, 

; οὐκ ἂν ἐξίδισεν cis θοιμάτιον, ἀλλ᾽ ἀνέπτετο, 

nescio an dictuin sit vere de re preterita, quum factum quid hujusmodi esse a Pa- 
troclide significet. 

De faturis satis constat ἔμελλον et ἐμέλλησα usurpari 60, quod ipsa hujus verbi 
tempora indicant discrimine. Sed est etiam ubi sine hujus verbi accessione futurum 
tempus respiciatur, ita tamen, ut, recte explicata sententia, res ad preesens vel ad 
preteritum tempas redeat. Ut apud Antiphontem p. 778. οὐδέποτε ἠθέλησαν ἐλθεῖν 
ἐπὶ τοῦτο τὸ δίκαιον, εὖ εἰδότες ὅτε οὐκ ἂν τούτοις κατ' ἐμοῦ ἔλεγχος ἐγίγνετο οὗτος, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐμοὶ κατὰ τούτων, ὅτι οὐδὲν δίκαιον οὐδ' ἀληθὲς ἡτιῶντο. Potuerat dicere «3 
εἰδότες οὐκ ἂν τούτοις γενήσεσθαι ἔλεγχον. Nunc quemadmodum loquutus est, 
hoc dicit: noluerunt ea via uti, quia, si id fecissent, non mihi ea, sed ipsis nocuis- 

Sed in his omnibus quum nihil difficultatis sit, alias potius loquendi formu- 
las consideremus. Ac primo quidem sententias, que ἂν pronomini relativo junc- 
tum habent. Apertum est autem, si qua sententia, que ipsa per se conditionem 
non impletam contineat, relique orationi adnectatur, oportere ἂν δὰ μοὶ, Ut apud 
Herodotum i. 86. Creesus, interrogatus quis sit quem appellet, respondet: τὸν 
ἂν ἐγὼ πᾶσι τυράννοισι προετίμησα μεγάλων χρημάτων ἐς λόγους ἐλθεῖν. Demo- 
sthenes p. 536, 25. νῦν δὲ τοῦτο μὲν οὐκ ἐποίησεν, ἂν ᾧ τὸν δῆμον ἐτίμησεν by. Ῥ. 
.914, 10. ἔστιν ody, ὦ ἄνδρες δικασταὶ, οὗτος ὁ ἄνθρωπος ἣ γενήσεταί ποτε, 
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ὃς dvr) δισχιλίων ἑξακοσίων δραχμῶν τριάκοντα μνᾶς καὶ τριακοσίας καὶ ἐξήξοννα 
ἀποτίνειν προείλεν' iy; P.1111, 21. ἔστιν οὖν ὅστις ἂν τοῦ ξύλον καὶ τοῦ χωρίον 
καὶ τοῦ γραμματείον τοσαύτην ὑπέμεινε φέρειν μίσθωσιν ; tars δ' ὅστις ἂν, δὺ ὃν 
ὠφειλήκει τοσαῦτα χρήματα ἡ τράκεξαᾳ, τούτῳ τὰ λοιπὰ ὀπέτρεψεν ; Et cum ὅπως, 
Idem p. 440, 1. ἔστιν οὖν ὅπως ταῦτ᾽ ἄν, ἐκεῖνα προειρηκώς, ὃ αὐτὸς ἀνὴρ μὴ δια- 
φθαρεὶς ἐτόλμησεν εἰπεῖν ; Euripides Iph, Taur. 385. 
οὖκ ἔσθ᾽ Saws ἔτεκεν ἂν ἡ Διὸς δάμαρ 
Λητὼ τοσαύτην ἀμαθίαν. 
Mire hanc formulam mutavit Herodutus viii. 119. εἰ γὰρ δὴ ταῦτα οὕτω ἐῤῥήθη ἐκ 
τοῦ κυβερνήτεω πρὸς Ἠέρξεα, ἐν μυρίῃσι γνώμῃσι μίην οὐκ ἔχω ἀντίξοον μὴ οὐκ dy 
ποιῆσαι βασιλῆα τοιόνδε" τοὺς μὲν ἐκ τοῦ καταστρώματος: καταβιβάσαι és κοίλην νῇα, 
ἐόντας Πέρσας καὶ Περσέων τοὺς πρώτονε' τῶν δ᾽ ἐρετέων, ἐόντων Φουΐίκων, ὅκως 
οὐκ ἂν ἴσον πλῆθος τοῖσι Πέρσῃσι ἐξέβαλε ἐς τὴν θάλασσαν. Nam pro οὐκ ἔστι bic 
ad μὴ οὐκ ἂν ποιῆσαι refertur ὅκως. . 
A Commemoranda hic est etiam formula οἶδ᾽ ὅτι ἄν, et οἶδ᾽ ὅ τι ἄν. Aristophanes 
ch. 555. ‘ 
ταῦτ' oid ὅτι by Spare. - 
Av. 1221. 
. apd. γ᾽ οἷσθ᾽ ὅτι 
δικαιότατ᾽, ἂν ληφθεῖσα πασῶν Ἰρίδων 
ἀπέθανες, εἰ τῆς ἀξίας ἐτύγχανες ; 
Antiphon p. 712. εὖ yap. ἤδεις ὅτι οὐδεὶς ἂν ἦν σοι, ὃς ἐκεῖνον τὸν ὅρκον διομο- 
σάμενος ἐμοῦ κατεμαρτύρησεν. Dinarchus p. 10. ἐφ᾽ οἷς οὐκ οἶδ᾽ ὅ τι πότ᾽ ἂν ὀὁποίει, 
εἰ συνέβη. κατορθῶσθαι αὐτῷ A συνεβούλευαεν. Demosthenes: p. 1088, 4, εἰ μὴ 
γὰρ οὗτος ἡμῖν σαφῶς διώρισε τί πρῶτον δεῖ ποιεῖν τοὺς ἀντιδεδωκότας καὶ τί δεύ- 
τερον, καὶ τἄλλα δ᾽ ἐφεξῆς, οὐκ old ὅποι προῆλθεν ἂν ἡ Tovrovt Φαινίππον τόλμα. 
Iaterdum ἂν etiam. prxcedit in hac formula, ut apud eumdem p. 1103, 20. ἐγὼ 
γὰρ αὐτὸς οὐκ ἂν οἶδ᾽ ὅ τι ἄλλο εἶχον ψηφίσασθαι, τῶν πεπραγμένων μὲν οὐδὲν εἰδώς, 
φὰ δὲ μαρτυρούμενα ἀκούων. . 
- Sed ubi sententiz iste ex alia sententia, in qua jam inest conditio non impleta, 
pendent, non. adiditur ἄν, et recte quidem. Nam que primarie sententiz natura est, 
eadem est etiam plerumque saltem, earum, que ex ea apta sunt. Lycurgus p. 
165. (242. Bekk.) καίτοι κατ᾽ ἐκείνους τοὺς χρόνους, ὦ ἄνδρες, τίς οὐκ ἂν τὴν πόλιν 
ἠλεήσεν, οὐ μόνον πολίτης, ἀλλὰ καὶ ξένος ἐν τοῖς ἔμπροσθεν χρόνοις ἐπιδεδημη- 
nas; τίς 8 ἦν οὕτως ἣ μισόδημος τότε ἢ μισαθήναιος, ὅστις ἐδυνήθη ἂν ἄτακτον 
ἑαυτὸν ὑπομεῖναι ἰδεῖν ; Recte illud ὅστις ἐδυνήθη ἂν dictum eat, quia sine con- 
ditiune dictum erat id ex quo hoc pendet: quis tanto tn civitatem odio fit, ut 
militiam detrectavisset? Sed ubi ita mutaveris, ut conditio in principalen sen- 
tentiam recipiatur, τίς ἂν ἦν οὕτω μισόδημος, jam sine ἂν dicendum erit ὅστις ἐδυνή- 
θη. Es exsempla. Demysthencs p. 705, ti. ἐν ἂν αὐτοῦ τις ἐποιεῖτο κατηγόρημα, 
ὅ τι δήποτε τοῦτ᾽ ἦν. Epicurus in Ep. ad Herodot. 6. p. 8. εἰ μὴ ἦν ὃ κενὸν καὶ χώ- 
ραν καὶ ἀναφῆ φύσιν ὀνομάζομεν, οὐκ ἂν εἶχε τὰ σώματα ὅπου ἦν, οὐδὲ 3: οὗ ἐκι» 
νεῖτο,- καθάπερ φαίνεται κινούμενα. Ibidem 8. p. 4. εἴτε τὸ κενὸν ἦν ὡρισμένον, 
οὐκ ἂν εἶχε τὰ ἄπειρα σώματα ὅπον ἐνέστη. Non debebat recipi Scaligeri conjec- 
tura ἂν ἔστη, quam et grammatica repudiat, et usus Epicuri, ut qui hoc ἔνστημα 
vocet in Ep.ad Pythocl. 9. p. 31. 
Eadem rativ est particularum finalium, ut ὄφρα, ὥς, ὅπως, ἵνα. Aristophanes 
Eccl. 151. . 
- ἐβουλόμην μὲν ἕτερον ἂν τῶν ἠθάδων 
λέγειν τὰ βέλτισθ', ἵν᾽ ἐκαθήμην ἥσυχος. ; 
Vide Vesp. 961. Illud notandum, hanc construciionem indicativi sine particula ἂν 
de more usurpari, ubi senteatia principalis sive addito ἄν, sive non addito, condi- 
tiopem non impletam continet. Aischylus Prom. 746. 
. τί δῆτ᾽ ἐμοὶ ζῆν κέρδος, GAA’ οὐκ ἐν τάχει 
Epp ἐμαυτὴν τῆσδ᾽ ἀπὸ στύφλου πέτρας, 
ὅπως πέδῳ σκήψασα τῶν πάντων πόνων 
ἀπηλλάγην ; 
Exempla quedam dedit Matthie in gr. Gr. 8. 520. not. ὅ., qui tamen neque 
Eurip. Phoen, 212. afferre devebat quo in luco ta now μέ, sed ubi signifeat, ne- 
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_que Platonis locum in Mevone ita trancatam agponere, ut Pinto legentibus alitet 
quam licet loquutus videatar. Integer locus hic est p. 89. B. καὶ γὰρ ἄν που καὶ 
#63 ἢ». εἰ φύσει οἱ ἀγαθοὶ ἐγίγνοντο, ἦσάν πον ἂν ἡμῖν οἱ ἐγέγνωσκον σῶν νέων Tove 
ἀγαθοὺς τὰς φύσεις, obs ἡμεῖε ἂν παραλαβόντες ἐκείνων ἀποφηνάντων ἐφυλάττομεν 
ἐν ἀκροπόλει, κατασημηνάμῳοι πολὺ μᾶλλον ἢ τὺ χρυσίον, ἵνα μηδεὶς αὐτοὺς διέ- 

δειρεν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπειδὴ ἀφίκοιντο εἰς τὴν ἡλικίαν, χρήσιμοι γίγνοιντο ταῖς πόλεσιν». 
Apertum est, expressam ease in principali sententia conditionem non impletam. 
Quod si que per obs adjuncta est sententia, iterum habet ἄν, factum id est eo, quod 
non pendet ex priore sententia, sed sola per se constat. Quod autem in fine 
mutatur verbi modus, id recte quidem observat Buttmannus fier) propter preegres- 
sum ἀφίκοιντο, sed non explicuit tamen, Nimirum non recte dixisset Plato ἐπειδὴ 
ἀφίκοντο, quod sic indicasset, non fuisse illos ad γαρίδα) wtatem perventuros. 
Quod si participio usus esset, recte dixisset ἀλλ᾽ ἀφικόμενοι els τὴν ἡλικίαν χρησι- 
μοι ἐγίγνοντο. Nec non potuit ἐγίγνοντο dicere, quamvis preegresso ἀφίκοιντο. 
Euripides Inone apud Stubzum Ixviii. 12. 
χρῆν γὰρ τὸν εὐτυχοῦντά γ᾽ ὅτι wAcloras ἔχειν 
γυναῖκας, εἴπερ καὶ τροφὴ δόμοις παρῆν, 
ὧς τὴν κακὴν μὲν ἐξέβαλλε δωμάτων, 
τὴν 8 οὖσαν ἐσθλὴν ἡδέως ἐσώξετο. 
Ita, nisi fallor, scribendum: nam male vulgo εἴπερ ἄν. Sed boni libri ἂν omittunt. 
Heathius ἐξέβαλλ᾽ ἂν scribendum potabat, quod vituperat, jure quidem, sed pa- 
rum exploratam habens hujus rei rationem Valckenarius in diatr. de fr. Eurip, p. 
176, quod etiam Brunckio accidit, quem vide de hac constructione ad A‘sch. Prom. 
155. ad Eurip. Hec. 214. ad Apollon. Rhod. i. 281. Explicuiad Viger. p. 791. et 
861. . 
Noli vero putare, non licere omnino in hoc genere loquendi particulis finalibus 
addere ἄν. Immo necessaria aliquando ejus adjectio est. Nam ubi non quid 
fuisset, sed quid putuisset fieri indicare volumus, necessaria est particula. De- 
mosthenes p. 849, 14. πρῶτον μὲν yap εἴπερ ὧς ἀληθῶς ταῦτα ph ἐμαρτύρησεν, οὔκ 
ἂν νῦν ἔξαρνος ἦν, ἀλλὰ τότ᾽ εὐθὺς ex) τοῦ δικαστηρίον, τῆς μαρτυρίας ἀναγιγνω- 
σκομένης, ἡνίκα μᾶλλον ἊΝ αὐτὸν ἢ νῦν ᾿ΩΦΈΛΕΙ. Hic ἂν positum, ubi ad pri- 
mum adspectom abesse debebat. Recte vero posuit: abi et plus quam nunc pro- 
dease potuissct. Omissa particula sensus foret: ubi plus profuisset. Que parti- 
eularam finaliam, eadem etiam conditionalium ratio est. Nam non aliter iis 
edditur ἄν, quam ubi necessarium est. Est autem necessarium tribus potissi- 
nium modis, Primo, ubi non simpliciter dicendum est si esset de eo quod non 
est, sed δὲ posset esse de eo quod non modo non est, sed ne potest qaidem esse. 
Demosthenes p. 1229, 22. ἔτι τοίνυν ὑπηρεσίαν τὴν κρατίστην ἔλαβον, πολλῷ 
πλεῖστον ἀργύριον δούς. οὗτοι 8 εἰ μὲν εἶχον χείρον᾽ ἂν ἡμῶν, οὐδὲν ἂν ἦν 
δεινόν. γῦν δ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ὁποιαντινοῦν we μεμίσθωνται, περὶ τοῦ πλείονος dyriAdyorres. 
Ita libri quidam, recte, ut mihi videtur. Alii omittant ἄν. Si hi, inquit, remiges 
habituri fuissent multo deteriores, non mirum foret. Omisso kp diceret, si ἀξ ha- 
buissent remiges deteriores: ut oppositum foret, at non habuerunt deteriores. At 
habuerunt illi nallos omnino. Itaque apparet duplicem inesse conditionem, at, 
qaum. alterr, quia in principali sententia ἂν est, carere ea particula potuerit, 
altera eam requirat. Plene enim omnia si dicas, hec habebis: si &li habuissent 
remiges, non foret mirum, δὲ hi remiges deteriores fuissent. Alter modus est, quum 
in principali sententia non inest conditio non impleta. Nam si tum non ad εἰ ad- 
deretur Gy, nescires utrum de re vere facta, an de cogitata sermo essct. Demo- 
athenes p. 1201, 18. εἰ τοίνυν τοῦτο ἰσχυρὺν ἦν ἂν τούτῳ πρὸς ὑμᾶς τεκμήριον, 
ὅτι ἐξεδίδου τὸν Αἰσχρίωνα, ὃν πεμφθῆναί φημι ὑπὸ τούτον, μὴ λαβεῖν τὰς φιάλας 
παρὰ τοῦ warpds τοῦ ἐμοῦ, καὶ τὴν μνᾶν τοῦ ἀργυρίου δανείσασθαι, κἀμοὶ γενέσθιν 
τεκμήριον πρὸς ὑμᾶς ὅτι συνειδώς με ἀληθῆ ἐγκαλοῦντα οὗ τολμᾷ τὸν Αἰσχρίωνα wa- 
Ραδοῦναι. Dinarchus p. 39. (189. Bekk.) εἶτ᾽ οὐ δεινὸν, ὦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, εἰ, ὅτι μὲν 
εἷς ἀνὴρ ἔφησε Πιστίας, ᾿Αρεοπαγίτης Sv, ἀδικεῖν με, καταψευδόμενος κἀμοῦ καὶ τῆς 
βουλῆς, ἴσχνσεν dy τὸ ψεῦδος riz ἀληθείας μᾶλλον, καὶ διὰ τὴν ἀσθένειαν τὴν 
τότε καὶ τὴν ἐρημίαν τὴν ἐμὴν ἐπιστεύθησαν αἱ κατ᾽ ἐμοῦ ψευδεῖς γιγνόμεναι κατα- 
σκευαί. Si dixisset εἶτ᾽ ob δεινὸν ἂν ἦν, omittere ἂν in sequentibas debuiseet. 
Antiphon p, 780. (88. §. 20. Bekk.) καίτοι δεινόν, εἰ of abrol μὲν μάρτυρες τού- 
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vous ἂν μαρτυροῦντες πιστοὶ ἦἧσ αν, ἐμοὶ δὲ μαρτυροῦντες ἄπιστοι ἔσονται 
καὶ εἰ μὲν wdvu μὴ παρεγέψαντο μάρτυρες, ἐγὼ δὲ παρειχόμην ἄν, 2 τοὺς 
παραγενομένους μὴ παρειχόμην, ἑτέρους δέ τινας, εἰκότως ἃ ν οἱ τούτων λόγοι πιστά» 
τεροι ἦσαν τῶν ἐμῶν μαρτύρων, Hoc in lvco ambe modi, de quibus dictum, 
conjuncii sunt. Nam illa, εἰ τούτοις ἂν μαρτυροῦντες πιστοὶ ἦσαν, et εἰ εἰκότως 
ἂν πιστότεροι ἦσαν τῶν ἐμῶν μαρτύρων, dicta sunt, quia nulla est conditic non 
impleta in primaria sententia δεινόν ἐστιν. Hoc autem εἰ rapeyduny ἄν, ubi non 
recte a Bekkero cum duvbus codd. omissum est ἄν, prupterea dictum est, quia du- 
plicem habet conditionem. Sensus hic est: mulum vero, si tidem testes pro illis 
testantes fide digni essent, pro me autem nullam fidem habebunt ; et, si omnino 
non affuissent testes, ego autem exhibiturus fuissem, vel gui affuissent non exhibuis- 
sem, sed alios, ipsorum dicta plus fidei quam mei teates kabuissent. Adde condi- 
tionem non impletam principali sententie, et videbis ita dici dehere: καίτοι 
δεινὸν ἂν ἦν, εἰ of αὐτοὶ μάρτυρες τούτοις μαρτυροῦντε πιστοὶ ἦσαν, καὶ---εἰκόξως 
οἱ τούτων λάγοι πεστότεροι ἦσαν τῶν ἐμῶν μαρτύρων. Hinc judicari poterit de 
loco Demosthenis p. 360, 1. καὶ τίς οὐκ ἂν ἀπεκτεινέ με δικαίως, εἴ τι τῶν ὑπαρχόν- 
των γπμύ τα καλῶν λόγῳ μόνον καταισχύνειν ἐπεχείρησα; Codd. quidam ἐπεχεί- 
ρησα ἄν. Recte omittaat particulam alii codd. et Plutarchus p. 542. A. Tertius 
denique modos, quo ἂν additur, is est, qzum in oratione ex pluribas membris 
composita, pracessit sententia carens conditione non impileta, licet eyusmodi con- 
ditie in principali sententia insit. Nam non posset intelligi, de re non vera, sed: 
cogitata sermonem esse, si precedentia rem factam continent. A‘schines p. 107; 
(329. §. 85. Bekk.) οὐκοῦν ἄτοπον ἂν εἴη, ὦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, εἰ μηδὲν μὲν ἐμοῦ λέγοντος 
αὐτοὶ βοᾶτε τὴν ἐπωνυμίαν τῶν ἔργων ὧν σύνιστε τούτῳ, ἐμοῦ δὲ λέγοντος ἐπιλέ- 
λησθε, καὶ μὴ γενομένης μὲν κρίσεως περὶ τοῦ πράγματος ἥλω ἄν, γεγονότος δὲ 
ἐλέγχου ἀποφεύξεται. Apertum est, si hic abesset ἕν, sensum fore, si hic caussa 
cecidif, non δὲ cecidtsset. Ὁ 
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In commoni scriptorum uso multo sepius omissa particula ἂν dubitationem exci- 
tavit viris doctis, quam addita, quum multi, quod plerumque fieri viderent, ubique 
faciendum fuisse existimarent. Qua opinione nihil in arte critica cogitari potest | 
persiciosius. Querendum est potius, utrum quid necessario, an usu quodam et 
consuetudine fiat, omninoque causse prius investigande sunt, quum regula consti- 
taende, Et hac quidem in re, in qua nunc versarur, illud ante omnia videndum 
est, quid sit, quod dicimus omitti particulam. Potest enim dupliciter intelligi. 
Nam aut nihil mutari sententiam putamus detractione particule, aut mutari quadam 
ratione. Quod si nihil mutari sententiam volemus, recte quidem loquemur, quum 
omitti particulam dicemus, sed committemus tamen aliquid absurdi, quia, si parti- 
cula aliquid tamen significat, nibil eam significare necesse esset, 81 perinde esset, 
utrum adderetur an omitteretur. Sin mutari omissione particule volemus senten- 
tiam, omitti particulam non recte dicemus, quia, ubi non illud significandum est, ad 
quod opus est particula, abesse eam necessarium est, ut non omittl, sed non po- 
nenda esse dicenda sit. Itaque quum utrovis modo absonum sit, omissam dici par- 
ticulam, videndum an tertia quedam ratio relinquatur, qua jure dici possit omitt.. 
Est vero ita. Nam motarisententiam quum dicimus, aut plane aliud quid dicere 
eum qui loquitur indicamus, aut idem quidem, sed cum levi aliquo et quod non 
magni referat discriminedicere. Et hoc quidem quum fit, ut sententia maneat eadem 
parumque intersit, utrum addatur an omittatur ἄν, tum vero recte licebit omis- 
gam dici. Itaque hanc omnem disputationem in duas partes dividemus, quarum in 
priore de particula necessario omissa, i. 8. ne ponenda quidem, in altera de non 
necessaria ejus omissione dicemus. 

_ XII.—De indicative particula ἂν necessario omissa. . | 

Vorcanis est apinio, verbe quedam, ut ὄφελον, ἔμελλον, ἐχρῆν, pra ee 
et elia, canére posse ice adjectione, ¢ semper, tamen 
carere. Vide Mathie gr. Gr. 8. oe: b. et-quem iHe laudat Scheferum:Melet.! 
cr. p. 130. seq.-de χρῆν et ἔμελλον disserontem. Non tomeére ‘hoo fieri, sexisisse 
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videtur Matthie δ. 508. not. 1. sed debebat eam rationem amplius persequi, pre- 
sertim quum ita simplex et plena sit, ut non pogsit non statim cuivis ap 
Neque enim ullum horum verborom est, quod non aut sepe aut aliquando certe 
particulam ἂν tam necessario requirat, quam alibi adspernetor. Nam ubicamque 
aliqoid, etiam sine conditione verum est, commemoratur, abesse debet particala : 
ubi autem aliquid nowinamus, quod nonnisi certa conditione veram est, neces- 
saria est particule adjectio. Intelligitur id autem ex opposito. Nam quod sine 
conditione verun: est, ei non Jicet opponi, non esse verum: quod autem certa 
tantum cunditione verum est, ei recte oppones, non esse, sublata conditione. 
Declarabo rem exemplis. Sophocles El. 1505. 
χρῆν δ᾽ εὐθὺς εἶναι τήνδε τοῖς πᾶσιν δίκην, 
ὅστις πέρα πράσσειν γε τῶν νόμων θέλει, 
- - κτείνειν" τὺ γὰρ κακοῦργον οὗκ ἂν ἦν πολύ. 
χρῆν dicit, quia oportere indicat sine conditione. Nec potest opponi ἀλλ᾽ οὗ 
χρή : nam si oportet, quomodo potest non oportere? At nun ommia fiunt, 4085 
eportebat. Itaque quod opponere potes, aliud cst: ἀλλ᾽ οὖκ ἔστι. Contra non 
dicit, τὸ γὰρ κακοῦργον οὐκ ἦν πολύ, sed addit particulam. Nam illa tantam 
conditione non forent malti nefarii. Itaque oppositum est ἀλλ᾽ ἔστι πολύ. Tam 
facile intelligetur, cur ea potissimum verba, quz vel necessitatem sliquem signifi- 
cant, ut ὥφελε, ἐχρῆν, ἔδει, προσῆκε, vel libertatem faciendi, ut ἐξῆν, ἐνῆν, vel ve- 
ritatem rei, ut ἦν, ἔμελλε, szpissime careant particule accessiune. Nam que 
fieri oportet, vel licet, vel que sunt aut futura sunt, plerumque simpliciter verita- 
tem rei continent, ex nulla conditione suspensam. Attulit Matthie §. 508. not. 
1. Sopboclis hoc in Cd. R. 255. 
οὐδ᾽ el yap ἦν τὸ πρᾶγμα μὴ θεήλατον, 
ἀκάθαρτον ὑμᾶς εἰκὸς ἣν οὕτως ἐᾶν" 
et Xenophontis Mem. Socr. ii. 7, 10. εἰ μὲν τοίνυν αἰσχρόν τι ἔμελλον ἐργάσα- 
σθαι, θάνατον ἀντ᾽ αὐτοῦ αἱρετέον ἦν. Utrumque recte dictum. Nam et non ex- 
piare cedem, et turpe quid facere, impium erat, eemperque impium est. Itaque 
tantum abest, ut hec anomalia quedam sit, quemadmodum Schefero videbatur in 
Melet. cr. p. 55. ut certissimam legem habeat particule omissio, cujus legis 
rationem non perspectam esse a Schefero, manifesto prodit adnotatio 86. p- 129. 
Neque enim ipsi verbo tribuendum est, quod particala carere potest, sed potest 
id tum demum fieri, quum vel verbum ipsum non tantum auxiliare est, sed idem 
quod ἐξῆν significat, ut apud Demosthenem p. 655, 6. εἰ γὰρ μηδὲν εἴχετε τῶν 
» λογίσασθαι, μηδ᾽ ἐφ᾽ ὑμῶν αὐτῶν οἷσί τε Fre ταῦτα συνεῖναι, qv ἰδεῖν 
παράδειγμα ᾿Ολυνθίους τουτουσί, οἵ τί πεποιηκότες αὐτοῖς Φιλίππου πῶς αὐτῷ χρῶν- 
ται; vel ubi adjectivum accedit ejusmodi, quod aliquid per ‘se verum significat, 
ut non possit contrarium oppositum cogitari, ut in hac Sophoclis (ed. R. 1368. quod 
Scheferus affert: . 
εἶ κρείσσων γὰρ ἦσθα μηκέτ᾽ ὥν, ἣ ζῶν τυφλός, 
quod idem est atque κρεῖσσον ἣν μὴ ζῆν σε. ἣ τυφλὸν εἶναι" οἱ ibidem v. 1375. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἡ τέκνων δῆτ᾽ ὄψις ἦν ἐφίμερος. 
Neque enim aut οὗ κρεῖσσον ἦν aut οὐκ ἦν ἐφίμερος opponi potest, sed opposita 
cogitantur, at c@cus es: at cares adspectu liberorum. Itaque etiam Latini in 
hoc genere non conjunctivo, sed indicativo utuntur, licebat, oportebat, equum 
erat, et quecumque sunt hujusmodi alia, dicentes, Ex quo apparet, neque in illis 
exemple, qe acne feras p-.129. alfert, omitti potuisse ἄν, illud autem, quod p., 
. ex Iphig. Aul. 944. opposuit, plane non pertiner issi arti 
quia quod Achilles dict, P P © ad omissionem particule, 
ἐγὼ κάκιστος ἦν tip’ ᾿Αργείων ἀνήρ, 
ἐγὼ τὸ μηδέν, Μενέλεως 8 ἐν ἀνδράσιν, 
ὡς οὐχὶ Πηλέως, ἀλλ᾽ ἀλάστορος γεγώς, 
- εἴπερ φονεύει τοὐμὸν ὄνομα σῷ πόσει, 
hune sensom habet : me ergo infimum Argivorum et nullo loco habendum, Me- 
welaim eutem virum putabat Ag ino, δὲ meo nomine ad cadem faciendam 
wxtiter Dionysies vero in Arte rhet. c, 4. p. 247, 9. ed. Reiak. 
cura: illa adnotavit Scheferus, qaum sic scripsit, ἦν μὲν οὖν καὶ " 
τῆς ἰδέας ταύτης παραδεέγματα, non est id recte Sctneaforce sic interpreterae oases 
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quidem etiam in Sapphicis exempla hujus forme reperire. Nam et εὑρεῖν, si illud 
voluisset scriptor, addere debuisset, nec posses, sed poteras verti oportebat, quia 
non licet opponere, at non potes invenire. Recte vero loquutus est Dionysius, 
hoc volens : in promptu erant exempla in Sapphicis, quibus uti poteram: sed nolo 
iis uti. Sed satis. Nihil enim opus exemplis, que quis ex quovis gcriptore 
millena possit colligere. 

Talia potius afferre opere pretium est, in quibus additum sit ἂν, quoniam de 
ea re quidam dubitarunt. Est enim etiam illis serbis, que plerumque carent 
particula, necessario addenda, ubi contrarium illorum verborum in mente ‘ha- 
bemus. Demosthenes p, 525, 15. ef τοίνυν ἀπέχρη τοὺς τοῖς Διονυσίοις τι ποι- 
οὔντας κατὰ τούτους τοὺς νόμους δίκην διδόναι, οὐδὲν ἂν προσέδει τοῦδε τοῦ νόμον, 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἀπέχρη. Hic omnia ex conditione pendent, et aperte oppositum est, 
ἀλλὰ προσδεῖ τοῦ νόμον. Sophocles Aid. Col. 1365. 

εἰ δ᾽ ἐξέφυσα τάσδε μὴ ᾽μαυτῷ τροφοὺς 
τὰς παῖδας, ἦ τὰν οὐκ ἂν ἦν, τὸ σὺν μέρος. 

Non viverem. Cogitat enim ἀλλ᾽ εἰμί, Herodotus iii. 26. εἰ μέν νῦν μαθὼν ταῦτα 
é Καμβύσης ἐγνωσιμάχεε, καὶ ἀπῆγε ὀπίσω τὸν στρατὸν ἐπὶ τῇ ἀρχῆθεν γενομένῃ 
ἁμαρτάδι, ἦν ἂν σοφὸς ἀνήρ. Scilicet nunc non fuit vir prudens. Demosthenes 
p. 24, 27. οὐδὲ θαυμάζω τοῦτ᾽ ἐγώ" τοὐναντίον γὰρ ἂν ἣν θανμαστόν, εἰ μηδὲν 
ποιοῦντες ἡμεῖς ὧν τοῖς πολεμοῦσι προσήκει τοῦ πάντα ποιοῦντος ἃ δεῖ περιῆμεν. 
Male hic codd. nonnulli omittunt ἄν. Nam oppositum est, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἔστι θαυμα- 
στόν, ef μηδὲν ποιοῦντες τοῦ πάντα ποιοῦντος μὴ περιεσόμεθα.. Idem p. 40, 8. εἰ 
γὰρ ἐκ τοῦ παρεληλυθότος χρόνου τὰ δέοντα οὗτοι συνεβούλευσαν, ovx ἂν ὑμᾶς 
viv ἔδει βουλεύεσθαι. Nempe oppositum est ἀλλὰ δεῖ viv. Xenophon Anab. v. 
1,10. εἰ μὲν ἠπιστάμεθα σαφῶς, ὅτι ἥξει πλοῖα Χειρίσοφος ἄγων ἱκανά, οὐκ ἂν 
ἔδει ὧν μέλλω “λέγειν. Addit oppositum Demosthenes p. 139, 24. ἀλλὰ νὴ Δία 
αἰσχρὸν ἴσως ἂν ἦν ᾿Ανδροτίωνα δεδέσθαι ἢ Γλαυκέτην ἣ Μελάνωπον ; οὗ μὰ τὸν Δία, 
ὦ ἄνδρες δικασταί. Si quis alia exempla requirat, aliquot ex uno Demosthene 
indicabo, apud quem quis ἂν cum #yconjunctum inveniat, p. 40, 18, 74, 17. 97, 
19. 108, 22. 112, 1. 124,8. 145, 20. 168, 11. 317, 4. 350, 7. 370, 2. 372, 20, 
374, 8. 375, 27. 410, 9. 431, 6.545, 26. 569, 13. 575, 2. 583, 7. 652, 3. 20. 660, 
ὁ. 662, 28. 665, 21. 681, 29. 702,38. 746, 7. 849, 15. 861, 24. 917, 22. 974, 11. 
987, 2. 1020, 17. 1229, 24. et cum ἐξὴν p. 745, 26. cum ἔδει p. 813, 3. 1082, 6. 
1313, 23. 1418, 10. procem, et cum ἀπέχρην p. 813, 4. Et ne desint exempla, in 
quibus omissa, uti debuit, particula est, non additam videbis apud eumdem ad 
ἔδει p. 51, 6. 90, 1. 145, 10. 582, 2. 740, 19. ad ἐνῆν p. 52, 6. 354, 13. 379, 2. 
ad ἐξῆν p. 33, 11. 785, 15. ad ἐχρῆν p. 955, 20. ad ἦν p. 230, 15. 260, 4. 355, 7. 
819, 12. $95, 3.5. 463, 24. 1016, 24. 1017, 21. ad προσῆκεν Ὁ. 900, 24. 948, 14. 
Ex utroque genere pauca libet adscribere. Dicit Demosthenes p. 97, 8. ubi 
quid facto opus esset exposuit : ταῦτ' qv εὖ φρονούντων ἀνθρώπων" ἐπηρεαζόντων δὲ 
καὶ διαφθειρόντων τὰ πράγματα, & νῦν οὗτοι ποιοῦσι. Hoc erat hominum sapientium. 
Non potest enim opponi; af non est sapientium, sed at non facitis. Idem p. 
896, 14. καίτοι καὶ THAN’ by ἅπαντ᾽ ἀκολούθως τούτοις ἐπέπρακτο, εἴ tis ἐπείθετό 
μοι. οὗ γὰρ ἔγωγε οὕτως ἦν ἄλλως οὐδ᾽ ἄφρων, ὥστε χρήματα. μὲν διδόναι, 
λαμβάνοντας ὁρῶν ἑτέρους, ὑπὲρ τῆς πρὸς ὑμᾶς φιλοτιμίας" ἃ δ᾽ ἄνευ μὲν δαπάνης 
ald τ᾽ ἦν πραχθῆναι, πολλῷ δὲ μείξονας ὠφελείας εἶχε πάσῃ τῇ πόλει, ταῦτ᾽ οὐκ 
ἀβουλόμην γενέσθαι. Initio posuit ἄν, quia oppositum est ἀλλ᾽ οὐ πέπρακται. 
Mox vero omisit: neque enim oppositum cogitatur fut ita stultus, sed feci ista, 
ef sapienter quidem. Idem p. 293, 12. καὶ ef νῦν τριῶν ἡμερῶν ἀπὸ τῇς ᾿Αττικῆς 
ὁδὸν τῇς μάχης γενομένης τοσοῦτος κίνδυνος καὶ φόβος περιέστη τὴν πόλιν, τί ay, 
εἴπου πλησίον τῆς χώρας ταὐτὸ τοῦτο πάθος συνέβη, προσδοκῆσαι piv. Non enim 
oportuit, quia non est illud factum, quo facto oportuisset. Alia ratio est hujus 
loci p. 112, 5. εἰ μὲν οὖν ἅπαντες ὡμολογοῦμεν Φίλιππον τῇ πόλει πολεμεῖ» καὶ τὴν 
εἰρήνην παραβαίνειν, οὐδὲν ἄλλο ἔδει τὸν παριόντα λέγειν καὶ συμβουλεύειν, ἣ ὅπως 

φαλέστατα καὶ ῥᾷστα αὐτὸν ἀμυνούμεθα" ἐπειδὴ δ᾽ οὕτως ἀτόπως ἔνιοι διάκεινται, 
Sore πόλεις καταλαμβάνρντος ἐκείνου καὶ πολλὰ τῶν ὑμετέρων ἔχοντος καὶ πάντας 
ἀνθρώπους ἀδικοῦντος ἀνέχεαθαί τινων ἐν ταῖς ἐκκλησίαις λεγόντων πολλάκις ὡς 
ἡμῶν τινές εἰσιν οἱ ποιοῦντες τὸν πόλεμον, ἀνάγκη φυλάττεσθαι καὶ διορθοῦσθαι 
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περὶ τούτου. Videri potest hic addendam fuisse ἄν, quia opponi potest ἀλλ᾽ ob 
Set οὐδὲν ἄλλο λέγειν. Nihilominus recte omissa est particula. Neque enim sic 
intelligi hec voluit Demosthenes ; sed quum velit Philippum ab omnibus hostem 
judicari, vehementerque improbet eos qui aliter sentiant, in hanc sententiam 
loquitur: si nemo nostrum dubitarect illum hostem esse, de eo tantum me dicere 
opus erat, quomodo repellendus esset : sed quoniam sunt qui aliter sentiant, his oc- 
currendum est. Ita apparet jam non quid opus sit et quid non sit opus inter se 
opponi, sed quid ipse facturus sit. A’schines p. 158. (p. 355. §. 150. Bekk.) ds 
τοίνυν ἐξὴν αὐτῷ σωθῆναι μὴ τιμωρησαμένῳ τὸν τοῦ Πατρόκλου θάνατον, ἀνά- 
γνωθί μοι ἃ λέγει ἡ Θέτις. Potuisset quidem dici, quod quidam codd. habent 
ἐξῆν ἄν, quia licuisset Achilli servari, si Hectorem non occideret, quod occiso illo 
jam non licebat: sed non recte hoc diceretur, quia non quid licuerit ei, sed 
quid fecerit queritur. Itaque oppositum est ἀλλ᾽ ob« ἐβουλήθη σωθῆναι. 

Restant verba ὥφελον, ἔμελλον, ἔφην, ἐβουλόμην, de quibus aliquid adjicien- 
dum videtur. Atque ὥφελον quidem cur vix aliter quam sine particula ἂν po- 
situm inveniatur ex iis que modo disputavimus apertissimum est. Nam quom hoc 
verbum proprie debebam significet, inest in eo necessitatis significatio, ut, quod 
debebat fieri, non etiam fieri non debuerit. Iliad. Z. 350. 

ἀνδρὸς ἔπειτ᾽ ὥφελλον ἀμείνονος εἶναι ἄκοιτις, 
ὅς ῥ᾽ ἤὕδη νέμεσὶν τε καὶ αἴσχεα πόλλ᾽ ἀνθρώπων. 


ὡς δὴ ἔγωγ᾽ ὄφελον μάκαρός νύ rev ἔμμεναι vids 

ἀνέρος, ὃν κτεάτεσσιν ἑοῖς ἔπι γῆρας ἔτετμεν: 

Nusquam potes opponere at non debebam esse, sed at non sum. Debebas enim 
nihilo secius, etsi non est factum, quod fieri debebat. . 

Eadem ratio est verbi ἔμελλον. Nam qui facturus quid erat, eum non potes dicere 
non fuisse facturum, sed non fecisse. Quod vero Latini dicunt facturus essem, nihil 
obstat quin Grece dicas ἔμελλον ἂν ποιήσειν. Opponitur enim ἀλλ᾽ ab μέλλω, 
non sum facturus. Sed cavendum ne, ubi ἂν cum infinitivo jungendum est, ad 
ἔμελλε trabas. Ut in Xenoph. Cyrop. iv. 8, 8. στὰς ὅπον ἔμελλεν ἂν ἑξακού- 
εσθαι τὰ λεγόμενα, i. 6. ubi futurum erat, μὲ exaudiri dicta possent. Vel apud 
Andocidem p. 11. (106. §. 21. Bekk.) φέρε δὴ τοίνυν, εἰ καὶ ὁ πατὴρ ἐβούλετο 
ὑπομένειν, τοὺς φίλους ἃν οἴεσθε ἣ ἐπιτρέπειν αὑτῷ μένειν ἣ ἐγγυήσασθαι, ἀλλ" obx 
ἂν παραιτεῖσθαι καὶ δεῖσθαι ἀπιέναι ὅπου ἂν ἔμελλεν αὑτὸς σωθήσεσθαι, ἐμέ τε 
οὐκ ἀπολεῖν : i. 6. ubi futurum erat, ut et ipse servati posset et me non perdere. 
Ceterum Scheferum in Melet. cr. p. 131. brevitatis studio dixisse puto ἔμελλεν 
fungi vice particule ἄν, atque ἔμελλε δύσεσθαι idem esse quod ef’ &y.° Nam ut 
srepe hec permutare possis, ut in illo versu, de quo disputat, Orphei in Argon. 


1257. 
4 τάχα καὶ δύσεσθ' ᾿Αργὼ κατὰ βένθε᾽ ἔμελλεν. 
tamen hoc significat peritura erat, illud autem periisset. Tllo quidem in versu si 


Scheeferus scribi jussisset, 
ἢ τάχα κεν δύσεσθ᾽ ᾿Αργὼ κατὰ βένθε᾽ ἔμελλεν, 


Odyss. A. 217. 


multo id magis probarem, quam quod vulgatam ἦ τάχα καὶ defendit. Κὲν enim 
epicorum more, de quo supra dictum, ita potuerat adjici, ut forte significaret. 


ulgatam vero quum ego in adnotationibus ad Orpheum propterea rejeci, quod 
epica oratio καὶ τάχα postularet, miror me nescire visum esse Schasfero. quod vel 
pueri sciunt, ἦ τάχα sepissime apud epicos legi ; non autem vidisse eum, has vo- 


ces, quod initio nove orationis faciendo, non continuande orationi inserviant, ἃ 


me esse vituperatas. Hoc ergo refutare debebat, si defendere vellet vu n. 
Param diffort etiam ἔφην. Homerus Od. A. 171. ‘am 
καί μιν ἔφην ἐλθόντα φιλησέμεν ἔξοχον ἄλλων 
᾿Αργείων, ef νῶιν ὑπεὶρ ἅλα νόστον o 
νηυσί θοῇσι γενέσθαι "᾿Ολύμπιος εὑρύοπα Ζεύς. 
Sperabam.. Neque enim poteris opponere at non speravi, sed at non vexit. 
Eadem denique etiam verbi ἐβουλύμην dliquando ratio est. Sed hoc verbum: 
si nunc hibet adjunctam particulam, nonc non habet, tribuendam id est ambigui- 
tati significationis. Eathines p: 383. (465. ξ. 2. Bekk.) ἐβουλόμην μὲν οὖν, ὦ ἀνέρες 
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᾿Αθηναῖοι, καὶ τὴν βουλὴν τοὺς πεντακοσίους καὶ τὰς ἐκκλησίας bd γῶν epedry- 
κότων ὀρθῶς διοικεῖσθαι, καὶ τοὺς νόμου: οὖς ἐνομοθέτησεν ὃ Σόλων wep) τῆς τῶν 
ῥητόρων εὐκοσμίας ἰσχύειν. Aristophanes Ran. 866. 

ἐβουλόμην μὲν οὐκ ἐρίζειν ἐνθάδε. 
Ubi Brunckius non debebat addere ἄν. Uterque scriptor recte Ἰοα σα! υ8᾽ est.’ 
Nam significat illud ἐβουλόμην cupiebam, cui quoniam non est oppositum dé 
non cupiv, recte abest ἄν. Itaque apud A’schinem sensum verborum etiam ‘ita 
licet exprimere : debebat servari antiquus mos judiciorum. Apud Aristophanem’ 
autem qui loquitur, Aischylus, quum cupiebam non certare dicit, manere se alie- 
nom a certandi cupiditate indicat, etiamsi, quum detrectare nequeat, cértaturus 
est: id quod his verbis dicit: 

ὅμως δ᾽, ἐπειδὴ σοὶ δοκεῖ, δρᾶν ταῦτα χρή. 
Sed observandum est, vix aliter hoc verbum ἐβουλόμην in principio quidem ora- 
tionis carere posse particula ἄν, quam si μὲν adjiciatur, quo statim indicetar, 
etsi quis velit aliquid, tamen, quod velit, non fieri. Itaque Antisthenes rhetor 
orationem Ajacis sic, ut fecit, debuit incipere: ἐβουλόμην ἂν robs αὐτοὺς ἡμῖν᾽ 
δικάζειν, οἵπερ καὶ ἐν τοῖς πράγμασι παρῆσαν. Nam si omisisset particulam, nar- 
rare videretur se voluisse illud, nunc autem abjecisse eam voluntatem. Similffmum 
est hoc Dionysii Hal. Art. rhet. c. 3. initio p. 238. ἐμοὶ μὲν ἦν τερπνόν, αὑτόν τέ 
παρόντα καὶ συγχορεύοντα καὶ ἀναβακχεύοντα μετὰ σοῦ, τῆς φίλης ἐμοὶ κεφαλῆς, 
ὑμνεῖν. Quo loco vix puto dubitari posse quin exciderit particula ἄν. Dicitur 
vero etiam ἐβουλόμην μὲν ἄν, ut apud Aristophanem Eccles. 151. 

ἐβουλόμην μὲν ἕτερον ἂν τῶν ἠθάδων 

λέγειν τὰ βέλτισθ᾽, ἵν ἐκαθήμην ἥσυχος. Ν 
Qui locus, ut plerique omnes, in quibus adjectum est ἂν, repugnate fottitan 
videbitur iis, que supra diximus, ubi addita sit particula, contrarium opponi posse. 
Non enim potest opponi ἀλλ᾽ οὐ βούλομαι. Sic etiam in Vespis, ubi qaim’ 
Bdelycleo dixisset, xOaplfew γὰρ οὐκ ἐπίσταται, respondet v. 960. Philocleo, 

ἐγὼ 8 ἐβουλόμην ἂν οὐδὲ γράμματα. 
Demosthenes p. 54, 29. ἐβουλόμην 8 ἄν, ὥσπερ ὅτι ὑμῖν συμφέρει “τὰ βέλτιστα 
ἀκούειν οἶδα, οὕτως εἰδέναι συνοῖσον καὶ τῷ τὰ βέλτιστα εἰπόῤτι' πολλῷ γὰρ ἂν ἥδιον 
εἶπον" viv δ' ἐπ᾿ ἀδήλοις οὖσι τοῖς ἀπὸ τούτων ἐμαντῷ γενησομένοις, ὅμως ext τῷ συν- 
οἷσειν ὑμῖν, ἐὰν πράξητε, ταῦτα πεπεῖσθαι λέγειν αἱροῦμαι. “Eschines p. 506. (505. 
§. 115. Bekk.) ὃν ἐβουλόμην ἂν πολλῶν ἕνεκα ζῆν. Scilicet in hujasmedi locis 
ἐβουλόμην ἂν potestate idem est quod bene esset, cui recte opponitur at non bene 
est. Quare etiam Latini vellem dicunt. Omnino autem videndum, ut, quod quo- 
que in loco oppositum cogitari debeat, recte cognoscatur, mis! male intelligt 
hujus et similium verborum rationem volamus. Ut quod in Gorgie defensione 
Palamedis scriptum est p. 113. (68. §. 21. Bekk.) ὅτι μὲν οὖν, οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἐβουλόμην 
προδοῦναι τὴν Ἕλλάδα, διὰ τῶν προειρημένων δέδεικται. _Vehementer enim erraret, 
qui opponere vellet, ἀλλ’ ἐβουλόμην προδοῦναι sic simpliciter. Nam ext illud qui- 

ipsum, sed ex persona adversarii oppositum : ἐβούλον προδοῦναι, ut, si ex 
ipsius oratoris persona oppositionem facere velis, dicendum sit, videor prodere 
voluisse. Ex his apparet, hoc quidem in loco plane diversam nasci sententiam, 
εἰ ἂν removeatur. Nam addita particula dicit, ne voluissem quidem perdere, st 
em; omissa autem, ne volui quidem, quum potuerim. | 
Sed multo latius patet hac ratio; neque ullum est verbum, ad uod non per- 

tineat. Nam ubicumque non potest contrarium ΟΡΡΌΏΙ, tecte abest particula. 
Antiphon p. 688. (41. §. 2. Bekk.) τὸν γὰρ ἄῤξαντα τῆς πληγῆς, εἰ μὲν σιδήρῳ ἢ 
λίθῳ ἢ ξύλῳ ἡμνυνάμην, ἤδίκουν μὲν οὔδ᾽ οὕτως" od γὰρ ταυτά, ἀλλὰ μείζονα καὶ 
πλειόνα δίκαιοι οἱ ἄρχοντες ἀντιπάσχειν “εἰσίν. Non potest enim opponi ἄλλ᾽ 
ἠδίκουν. Idem p. 684. (18. δ. 9.) ὡς δὲ οὐδὲ τὺν κίνδυνον otk ἀσφαλέστερον τοῦ 
ἀπὸ τῇς γραφῆς ἡγοῦμην εἶναι, ἀλλὰ πολλαπλάσιον, εἰ μὴ παρεφρόνανν, ᾿διδάξω. 
Repetita est negatio, quia sequitur ἀλλά, Ad ἡγούμην, pro quo etlam ἔμελλον 
ἡγεῖσθαι dicere potuerat, non addidit ἄν, quia non potest opponi ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ 
ἡγούμην. Quum enim neget se cedem fecisse, non potuit omnino preferre peri- 
culum, quod occidendo inimico subeundum erat, in Jus vocationi, ithmo ne cogi- 
tavit quidem de ea re. Opera pretium est hic considerare ejusdetn scriptoris 
locum p. 718. (57. δ. 28.) ἀλλ᾽ ὡς κατεποντώθη λέγουσιν. ἐν τίνι πλοίῳ; δῆλον 
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yap ὅτι - ἐξ αὐτοῦ τοῦ λιμένος ἦν τὸ. πλοῖον. πῶς ἂν οὖν οὐκ ἐξευρέθη ; Reete omisit . 
particulam in his, δῆλον γὰρ ὅτι ἐξ αὐτοῦ τοῦ λιμένος τὸ πλοῖον ἦν. Nam si po- 
suisset, deberet opponi posse αὐ non fuit ex ipso illo portu: quod non potest 
opponi, Quare ia hujusmodi lucis recte sic vertas verbum sine particula : debuté 
esse ex illo portu. Sed quod statim addit cum particula, licebat etiam sine parti- 
cula dici: πῶς οὖν οὐκ ἐξευρέθη ; alio tamen sensu, Significaret enim, cur non est 
tnventus? Addita autem particula dicit, quomodo non essct inventus? Vides recte 
Opponi, αὐ non est inventus. Nam interrogatio vim habet negationis, ut, si sine 
interrogatione proferas, dicendum sit, nor esset non inventus. Alia ratio est hujus 
Joci apud Demosth. p. 569, 27. ὅτι τοίνυν καὶ κεκόμισται χάριν, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθη- 
vaiot, παρ᾽ ὑμῶν οὐ μόνον ὧν αὐτὸς λελειτούργηκε λειτουργιῶν ἀξίαν, (μικρὰ γὰρ αὕτη 
γέ τις ἦν,) ἀλλὰ καὶ τῶν μεγίστων, καὶ τοῦτο βούλομαι δεῖξαι. Reiskius ἂν post 
wis, Spaldingius p.-87. sive 93. ante αὕτη ivserendum putabat. Erit sane ad- 
denda, si oppositum esse volumus at justo accepit mujorem gratiam. Non videtur 
tamen illud respexisse orator, sed retulisse verbaad ἀξίαν, ut diceret, qua ille dignus 
erat gratia, ea perexigua erat. Tum vero ne potuit quidem addere particulam. 

Eadem ratio est Antiphontis verborum p. 680. (36. §. 4.) οὐ yap ἀτρεμίζων ἀπέθανε. 
Qui 581 diceret, non esset mortuus, δὲ suo loco mansisset, addere debuisset parti- 
culam.- Atnon hoc dicit, sed mortuus est, quia non mansit in loco, 

. Volo bic usum quemdam particule ἂν cum particulis δήπου conjuncte com. 
tmaemorare, quia facile videri potest alicubi omissum esse ἄν, ubi, si accuratius con- 
sideres, debet abesse. Particule ille δήπου idem significant, quod in Germa- 
nica lingua doch wohl. Usurpantur autem ita, ut’ Latine per credo verti pos- 
aint. Indicant enim vix quemquam dubitaturum esse. Jam sepe iste particule 
in e@emodi oratione inveniuntur, ut possis etiam ἂν adhibere, Ut apud Anti- 
phontem Ρ. 716. (ὅθ. §. 24.) καίτοι ye ob δήπου κατ᾽. ἐμαυτοῦ μηνυτὴν ἔπεμπον 
εἰδώς. Ubi si dixisset, οὐκ ἂν κατ᾽ ἐμαυτοῦ μηνυτὴν ἔπεμπον, idem dicere visus esset, 
Sed’ non est ita.’ Nam ubi illud δήπου. sine ἂν positum est, semper sententia 
talis ést, ut, si δήπου tollas, illud habeas, quod necessario per solum indicativum 
dicendum erat, quia guid simpliciter sit vel fuerit indicat. Uthic: non misi in- 
dicem contra me ipsum. Idem Antiphon p. 723. (62. §. 43.) ob yap δήπου οὕτω κα- 
κοδαίμων ἐγώ, ὥστε τὸ μὲν ἀποκτεῖναι tov’ ἄνδρα προὐνοησάμην μόνος, ἵνα μοι 
μηδεὶς συνειδείη, ἐν ᾧ μοι ὁ πᾶς κίνδυνος Fy, ἤδη δὲ πεπραγμένου μοι τοῦ ἔργου, 
μάρτυρας καὶ συμβούλους ἐποιούμην. Αἰ βοϊίπο8 Ῥ- 160. (329. §. 87.) φέρε δὴ 
Epos τοῦ Διὸς καὶ τῶν θεῶν, εἰ ἐπὶ τὴν αὐτὴν ἐτράποντο ἀπολογίαν, ἥνπερ Τίμαρχος 
νυνί, καὶ οἱ συναγορεύοντες αὐτῷ, καὶ ἠξιοῦν διαῤῥήδην τινὰ μαρτυρεῖν περὶ τῆς 
αἰτίας, 4) τοὺς, δικαστὰς μὴ πιστεύειν, ἅπασα δήπον ἀνάγκη ἦν ἐκ τοῦ λόγου τούτου 
μαρτυρεῖν τὸν μὲν ὡς ἐδέκαζε, τὸν δὲ ὡς ἐδεκάζετο, προκειμένης ἑκατέρῳ ξημίας 
ἐκ τοῦ νόμου. θανάτον. Demesthenes p. 554, 1. ἐγὼ δ᾽ αὖ τοὐναντίον οἶμαι, εἰ τοῦτον 
ἀφῆκα, λελοιπέναι μὲν, ᾧ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, τὴν τοῦ δικαίου τάξιν, φόνον δ᾽ ἂν εἰκότως 
ἐμαυτῷ λαχεῖν" οὐ γὰρ ἦν μοι δήπου βιωτὸν τοῦτο ποιήσαντι. Ubi vero non de eo, 
quod re, vera -fuit aut non fuit, sed de eo, quod esset, si quid aliud esset, 
sermo est, necessario debet ὧν accedere: ut apud eumdem p. 1109, 7. οὐδ᾽ ἂν 
els ἔτι δήπου τοῦτ᾽ ἐμαρτύρησεν, εἴ μή τις καὶ παρὴν διατιθεμένῳ τῷ πατρὶ. τῷ 
ἐμῷ, ἄλλ᾽ εὐθὺς ἂν εἶπε, τί δ' ἡμεῖς ἴσμεν εἴ τυές εἰσι διαθῆκαι Πασίωνος ; Oppo- 
situm enim cogitatur, at illi sunt hoc testati. Non ita in illis locis, in quibus 
deest particula, quorum in nullo potest contrarium opponi. Eadem ratio est verbi 
δηλονότι. Demosthenes p. 353, 22. ὃ τοίνυν μέγιστον ἁπάντων" ὅ γὰρ εἰς τὴν xpo- 
τέραν γράψας ἐπιστολήν, ἣν ἠνέγκαμεν ἡμεῖς, ὅτι ἔγραφον δ' ἂν καὶ διαῤῥήδην ἡλίκα 
ὑμᾶς εὖ ποιήσω, εἰ εὖ ἤδειν καὶ τὴν συμμαχίαν μοι γενησομένην, γεγονυίας τῆς. συμ- 
μαχίας οὔ φησιν εἰδέναι τί ἂν ποιῶν χαρίσαιτο, οὐδ᾽ ὃ αὐτὸς ὑπέσχετο" τοῦτο Ύ 
Yet δηλονότι, εἴπερ μὴ ἀφενάκιξεν ὑμᾶς. Nempe sciret, inquit, nisi res ludibrig 
haberct. Non recte adderet particulam : significaret enim nescire illum. . * 


. XIIL—De indicative particula ἂν rhetorice omissa. 


᾿ Auta ratio, qua particula ἂν omittenda est, in illa figura cernitar, qua quod ob 
conditionem non impletam non est factum, sine conditione ut factum sumitur. 
Nam quum in hoc gencre non possit cuntrarium oppositum cogitari, abesse ne- 
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cease est particulam, que id cogitari jubet. Sed exea ipea re, quod debet in hac 
figura abesse particula, consequitur, proprie intelligendum esse preteritum, et 
non posse de prasente aut futuro tempore accipi. Itaque non licet dici, εἰ 
ἠδίκεις ἐμέ, ἐτιμωρούμην σε, hoc sensu, si me injuria afficeres, punirem te: sed, 
etiam si velis ad prsens tempus referri, tamen proprie de preterito dictum erit 
hoc modo: fac te mihi injuriam intulisse: tum puniebam te. Quam Elmsleius a 
Bacchas v.612. 1811. viam iniit, ἐλάνθανεν et similia pro λήσειν ἔμελλε aici, eoque 
particule omissionem defendi ratus, probari non posse monui ad Soph. Electr. 902. 
Nam si ita esset, non posset pro eddem etiam ἐλάνθανεν by dici. Atqui et pro ἐλάν- 
Cavey ἂν vix usquam non -poteris ἔμελλε λήσειν dicere, et pro ἔμελλε λήσειν, ubi 
quidem id ad non impletam conditionem refertur, ubique dici potest ἐλάνθανεν ἄν. 
Sic Schezferus Mel. cr. p. 131. recte observat, in his Herodoti ii. 43. καὶ μὴ ef ye 
παρ᾽ Ἑλλήνων ἔλαβον obvoud rev δαίμονος, τούτων οὐχ ἥκιστα, ἀλλὰ μάλιστα ἔμελ- 
Aoy μνήμην ἕξειν, dici potuisse ἔσχον ἂν μνήμην. Itaque illo Elmsleii argumento 
non efficitar quod querimus, quid intefsit utrum ἐλάνθανεν an ἐλάνθανεν ἂν 
dicatur. Nos quam omisse particule ratiotiem esse diximus, ¢jus insigne exem- 
plum exstat apud Andocidem p. 28. (118. §. 57.) τί ἂν ὑμῶν ἕκαστος ἐποίησεν ; 
εἰ μὲν γὰρ ἦν δυεῖν τὸ ἕτερον ἑλέσθαι, ἢ καλῶς ἀπολέσθαι, ἢ αἰσχρῶς σωθῆναι, 
ἔχοι ἄν τις εἰπεῖν κακίαν εἶναι τὰ λεγόμενα' καίτοι πολλοὶ ἂν καὶ Tovrea εἵλοντο, 
τὸ ζῆν περὶ πλείονος ποιησάμενοι τοῦ καλῶς ἀποθανεῖν" ὅπου δὲ τούτων τὸ 
. ἐναντιώτατον ἦν, σιωπήσαντι μέν, αὐτῷ τε αἴσχιστα ἀπολέσθαι μηδὲν ἀσεβήσαντι, 
ἔτι δὲ τὸν πατέρα περιϊδεῖν ἀπολόμενον καὶ τὸν κηδεστὴν καὶ τοὺς συγγενεῖς καὶ 

ἀνεψιοὺς τοσούτους, obs οὐδεὶς ἀπώλλνεν ἢ ἐγώ, μὴ εἰπὼν ὡς ἕτεροι ἥμαρτον" 
Διοκλείδης μὲν γὰρ ψευσάμενος ἔδησεν αὐτούς, σωτηρία δὲ αὐτῶν ἄλλη ὀὐδεμία ἦν 
4 πυθέσθαι "᾿Αθηναίους πάντα τὰ πραχθέντα᾽ φονεὺς οὖν αὐτῶν ἐγινόμην ἐγώ, μὴ 
εἰκὼν ὑμῖν ἃ ἤκουσα' ἔτι δὲ τριακοσίους ᾿Αθηναίων ἀπώλλνον, καὶ ἧ πόλις ἐν 
κακοῖς τοῖς μεγίστοις ἐγίν ετο" ταῦτα μὲν ἣν ἐμοῦ μὴ εἰπόντος" εἰτὼν δὲ τὰ ὄντα, 
abrés τε ἐσωζόμην καὶ τὸν πατέρα ἔσωζον καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους συγγενεῖς, καὶ 
τὴν πόχιν ἐκ φόβου καὶ κακῶν τῶν μεγίστων ἀπήλλαττον, φυγάδες δὲ δι’ ἐμὲ 
τέτταρεῤ ἄνδρες ἐγίνοντο, οἵπερ καὶ ἥμαρτον' τῶν δ᾽ ἄλλων οἱ λοιποὶ πρότερον ὑπὸ 
Τεύκρου ὁμηνύθησαν οὔτε δήπου οἱ τεθνεῶτες δι “ἐμὲ μᾶλλον ἐτ έθνασαν, οὔἋὔτε 
οἱ φεύγοντες μᾶλχον ἔφευγον. -Aschines p. 244. (402. §. 69.) τί δὲ καὶ ϑουλὄ- 
μενος, εἴπερ ταὐτὰ Φιλοκράτει προειλόμην κἀτηγόρουν μὲν πρὸς τοὺς αὐτοὺς &xpo- 
ards τῇ προτεραίᾳ, μίαν δὲ vinta διαλιπὼν συνηγόρουν; Refert hee ex mente 
Demosthenis, de quo p. 242.-(§, 66.) dixerat: nam ipse non facta esse con- 
tendit. Et p. 326. (444. §. 173.) καὶ τῷ γε δῆλος Hy, εἰ wih ye ὥσπερ ἐν τοῖς χο- 
pois πρυῇδον ; Lycurgus p. 164. (242. §. 88.) ἐν ois Λεωκράτης οὑτοσὶ «καὶ αὑτὸς 
ἐκ τῇς πόλεως ἀποδρὰς ζχετο, καὶ τὰ χρήματα τὰ ὑπάρχοντα. ἐξεκόμισε, καὶ ἱερὰ τὰ 
πατρῷα μετεπέμψατο' καὶ εἰς τοσοῦτον προδοσίας ἦλθεν, Bove κατὰ τὴν αὐτοῦ προ- 
αίρεσιν ἔρημοι μὲν ἦσαν vi ναοί, ἔρημοι δὲ καὶ αἱ φυλακαὶ τῶν τειχῶν, ἐξελέ- 
λειπτο δὲ ἡ πόλις καὶ ἡ χώρα. Alia exempla suppeditare poterit Gorgive apolo- 
gin Palamedis. Ad hetic figoram sepe non attenderunt viri docti : unde multos 
veterum locos temere conjecturis vexarunt, Ut Buripidis in Troad. 896. de 
Hectore et Paride : ᾿ ΝΕ ' 

δόξας ἀνὴρ ἄριστος, οἴχεται θανών. 

καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ᾿Αχαίων ἶξις ἐξεργάζεται. 

εἰ δ᾽ ἦσαν οἴκοι, χρηστὸς ὧν ἐλάνθανεν. 

Nidpis δ' ἔγημε τὴν Aids: .γήμας δὲ μή, 

σιγώμενον τὸ κῆδος εἶχεν ἐν δόμοις. 
Heeob. 1111. , ες 

εἰ δὲ μὴ Φρυγῶν 
κύργους πεσόντας ἦσμεν Ἑλλήνων δορί, 

- φόβον παρέσχεν οὗ μέσως ὅδε κτύπος. 
Sophocles Electr. 913. ΝΞ .. 

. - ‘BAA’ οὐδὲ μὲν δὴ μητρὸς οὔθ' ὃ νοῦς φιλει 

τοιαῦτα πράσσειν, οὔτε δρῶσ᾽ ἐλάνθανεν. soe indi kk 
Refert enim rem tamquam: factam,; quia certo ita futorum fuisse in icare vult. 
Sic etiam Euripides in Bacchis v. 1309. οἱ in Lone v. 358. Nolet hec hodie mu- 
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tari, ut spero, Elmsleius, quem vide ad Med. ‘416. not. p. Diphilus apud Athes. 


iv. p. 165. F. 
el ph συνήθης Φαιδίμῳ γ᾽ ἐτύγχανεν 
5 Χαβρίου Ἱτήσιππος, εἰσηγησάμην ᾿ 
νόμον τίν᾽ οὐκ ἄχρηστον, ὡς ἐμοὶ δοκεῖ. 

Herodotus i. 187. τῇσι δὴ πύλῃσι ταύτῃσι οὐδὲν ἐχρᾶτο τοῦδε εἵνεκα, ὅτι ὑπὲῤ 
κεφαλῆς of ἐγένετο 6 γεκρὸς διεξελαύνοντι. Hoc in primis luculentum exemplurm 

eat, ex quo cognoscamus, aptissime huic figure locum esse, ubi rem minimé du- 
biam significare volumus. Nam quum Nitocris condi se voluisset supra portas 

illas, necessario super capite Darii fuisset corpus mortus, si per eas pottas vectus 
easet, : 

Unum his addam aliud hujus figure exemplum, ut ostendam car semel in eo 
additum sit &y. Est illud Demosthenis p. 901, 13. γενέσθω τοίνυν καὶ τοῦτο bute 
τεκμήριον τοῦ ψεύδεσθαι ᾿Απατσύριον" εἰ yap ἐνεγγνησάμην ἐγὼ τούτῳ τὸν Παρμένον - 
va, οὐκ ἔστιν ὅπως τούτῳ μὲν ὑπὲρ ἐκείνου ἀπηχθόμην, πρόνοιαν ποιούμενος ὅπως: 
μὴ ἀπολεῖ ἃ 8? ἐμοῦ τούτῳ συνέβαλλεν" αὑτὸς δ' ἐμαυτὸν περιεῖδον ἂν ὑπ᾽ ὀκεῖ.- 
you πρὸς τοῦτον ἐν ἐγγύῃ καταλειπόμενον" τίνα γὰρ ἐλκίδα ἔσχον, τοῦτον ἀποσχή- 
ceatal μου, ὃν αὐτὸς ἠναγκάκειν ἐκείνῳ τὰ δίκαια ποιῆσαι ξὶ καὶ τὴν ἐγγύην αὐτὸν ἐκ- 
πράξαϑ τὴν εἰς τὴν τράπεζαν πρὸς ἀπέχθειαν, τί προσεδόκων ὑπὸ τούτου αὐτὸς πεί- 
εσθαι; Dixit οὐκ ἔστιν ὅπως αὐτὺς ἐμαυτὸν περιεῖδον ἅν, quia, quum in re sumpta 
aliquid denyo sumitar, id aon potest rem veram oppositam habere, eed refertur 
ad fictuas quid. Qoare hic non ἀλλὰ περιεῖδον, sed ἀλλὰ περιεῖδον ἂν appasitem 
est. 

Quod supra dicebam, quam per figuram shetoricam omittitur ἄν, verbum non 
posse. non. proprie de preterito tempore intelligi, ex eo cognoscere licet quid 
statuendum git de Aristopbanis loco in Eccles. 140. 

καὶ νὴ Διὰ σπένδουσί γ᾽" ἣ τίνος χάριν 

, . φοδαῦτά γ᾽ εὔχοντ᾽, εἴκερ οἶνος μὴ παῤὴν ; . 
Audaciug et temerius edidit Branckius, ἢ rivos ἂν χάριν τοσαῦτ᾽ ἐπεύχαιντ᾽. Ald, 
τοσαῦτ᾽ ἐκεύχοντ᾽. Ravennas τοσαῦτ᾽ εὔχοντ᾽. Ex cod. Monac. apud Dobraum 
adpotatum τοσαῦτ᾽ ἔχοντ᾽. Patet vero, εὔχοντ᾽ illud, si quis id εὔχοντο esse putat, 
nullo modo sjgnificare posse precarentur. Quare aut est εὔχονται, aut, si imper~ 
fectum est, acribi debet τοσαῦτ᾽ ἂν εὔχοντ᾽. 

Adjiciam his, ut non huc pertinere moneam, locum Ajacis v. 183. 

οὔ wore γὰρ φρενέθεν γ᾽ ἐπ᾿ ἀριστερὰ, 
wai Τελαμῶνοε, ἔβας 
φόσσον, ἐν ποίμναις πιτνῶν. 

*Blomfieldius δὰ Ziechyli Pers. 871. ἂν inserendum patabat. At illud non in hanc 
sententiam accipiendum eat, non ita insaniisses, sed hoc modo interpretandum : gon 
enim α sana mente ita ad perversa aberrasti. 

_ Cexterom etiam Romanos constat eadem figura, qua Greci uti consueverunt, 
m ye preterija indicativos pro conjunctivis usurpare, Satis habeo de plurimis 
unum afferre exemplum, Horatius Carm. ii. 17, 28. 
me truncus tlapsus cerebro 
sustulerat, nist Faunus ictimn 
dextra levasset. 


XIV.—De indicativo. particula ἂν ironice omigsa. 
Denieve alia ratio est orationis ironice. Nam quum ironiz sit, contrariumdicere 
quem intelligi debeat, non est obscurum, ea, que sine ironia cum partioula ἂν dicen: 
da essent, si ironice dicuntur, carere debere particula. Fit hoc autem ita, ut sublata 


conditione, cujus indicium ést dy, incerta oratio in certam mutetur. Aristophanes 


Eecl, 772. 
_ ἀλλ᾽ ἰδὼν ἐπειθόμην. ot . 
Male Brunckius edidit ἀλλ᾽ iby ἂν ὀκιθόμη»ν. Ῥονομαδίοὶὶ, αδὲ videro. Idem in “ 
Nubibus v. 1338, -ὺ μι ΝΕ os 
' ἣν μέντοι σε shar, ὦ μέλε,  - 


ἐδιδαξέμ . 
τοῖσιν δικαίοις ἀνειλόγειν, ὁ ταῦτά γε ΝΕ 
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. μέλλει: μ᾽ ἀναπείθειν, ὡς δίκαιον καὶ καλὸν. 

᾿ ; τὸν πατέρα τύπτειν ἐστὶν ὑπὸ Τῶν υἱέων, ᾿ 
sine ironia loquutus esset, dixisset οὐκ ἂν ἐδιδαξάμην σς. achines p: 175, 
368. δ. 181.) ταχὺ γὰρ Τίμαρχον ἣ τὸν κίναιδον Δημοσθένην εἴασε πολιτεύεσθαι. 
nes hic libri omittant ἄν, quod viri docti non magis debebant reponere, quam 
ταχύ, proprium orationis ironice, In τάχα mutare. Bekkerus tamen ταχύ γ᾽ ἄν 
Recte vero libri. Sine ironia diceret οὐκ ἂν εἴασε. Yinarchus in fine orationis in 
Aristogitonem: καίτοι, ὦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, τί ἂν οἴεσθε ποιῆσαι ἐκείνους τοὺς ἄνδρας, Aa- 
Bérras ἣ στρατηγὸν ἣ ῥήτορα πολίτην ἑαυτῶν δῶρα δεχόμενον ἐπὶ τοῖς τῆς πατρίδου 
συμφέρουσιν, οἵ τὸν ἀλλότριον καὶ τῷ γένει καὶ τῇ φύσει τῆς Ἕλλάδος ἄνθρωπον 
οὕτω δικαίως καὶ σωφρόνως ἐξήλασαν ἐκ Πελοπονγήσον πάσης ; τοιγάρτοι τῆς 
«πόλεως καὶ τῶν προγόνων ἀξίως ἐκινδύνευσαν πρὸς τὸν βάρβαρον.  Postrema 
verba njsi ironice accipias, plane inepta forent : sed cum ironia dicta eximiam vim 
habent. Vault enim orator hoc dicere: digne scilicet et civitate et majoribus peri- 

clstati erant udversus barbarum, si non in civem animadvertissent etigm severius. 


LIBER SECUNDUS. νον 
I.— De modis verbi obliquis. 


Dicexpum nunc est de modis verbi obliquis, conjunctivo atque optativo, 
de quorum constructione cum particulis ἂν et xv alia ratione explicandem erit, 
quam qua in indicativo uti licebat. Indicativi enim natura et ratio quum omni- 
bus aperta sit, statim, que vis esset hujus modi, si adderentur particule iste, 
catendy potuit, deinde autem de iis locutionibus dici, in quilas omisea videri 
posset particula. Conjunctivi vero atque optativi natura non ita ommibus nota 
atque perspecta est, ut hi modi quid sine particulis istis significent preterire, 
ac statim de adjectione earum ad eos modos diccre possimus: immo ante omnia 
videndum erit, quam ipei per se vim habeant, quo deinde, quid ad eam ad- 
jectio Harum particularom conferat, inteHigi possit. : 

Repetenda Iric paucis simulque confirmanda sunt, que alibi: explieatius- dis- 
putavi. Ut indicativns veritatem facti, ita conjuhctivue atque optativus ea que 
possunt fieri significant; ita tamen, ut conjonctivus ills indicet, que: propter ali- 
quam ipsarum rerum, de qiibus sermo est, conditionem eveniant: unde totus 
ad experientiam refertur ex eaque pendet ; optativus autem qua cogitabilia sunt 
significet: quo fit ut etiam er comprehendat que fieri nequeunt. Uterque 
wodus, si rem severius expendimus, non potest per se solus stare, sed pendet ex 
alia parte orationis. Nam subtitior quam verior est Apollonii dispatatio lib. ffi. 
de syniaxi cap. 28. indicativum atqne optativum ita dictos censentis, quod soli pet 
se, alter esse aliquid, alter optari significent; conjunctivum autem’ inde nomen 
habere, quod quum per se nibil significet, particula indigeat, cum qua conjin- 
getur ex eaque pendent. At aut uterque modus per se solas plenam efficit 
sententiam, quum non minus ἴωμεν, quam εὐτυχοίην sine ullo alio verbo dica- 
tur, ant neuter, Utra verior ratio sit, hie nihil attinet queri. Satis est meminis- 
ec, utrumque modum esse assumptivum, sed Bitero cogitata sami, qui est optati- 
vus ; allero facta, quem conjunctivum vocamus. Atque in cogitatis non que- 
rimus, eveniantne an non, quia écimus in sola cogitatione versari; que autem ut 
facta sumimus, experientis comprobatione indigent, ut verene an falso sumpta 
fuerint appareat. ᾿ 

Declarabimus hacexemplis. El ¢yévero, εἰ γίγνεται, εὔγενήσοται δὰ en referun- 
tas, gue vere evenerunt, eveniunt, eventura sunt. El γένηται vero eat δὲ evenc- 
sit, ulque de eo dicitur, quod videbimas vtrum eveniat necnes εἰ γένοιτο au~ 
tem, si eveniat, quod mente fingimus evenire, sive porsit, sive nequeat. Aper- 
tum est, in indicativo veritatem facts ut exploratam respici; in conjeactivo ren 
symi experientia comprobandam ; in optativo veritatis rationem haber auilam, 
sed cogitationem tantummoda indicari: ut si eadem distinctius velis etque ex. 
plicatius dicere, haec havens: in.indicativo, aut est ext now ext: sed mescio, sit 
Recne ; in conjunctivo, μέ eat ant non col; sod expertentia docebit, sit arcne ; 
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in optativo, aut est aut non est: sed sumo esse, etiam si non sit. Jam si queris 
quid hi modi significent quum verbum nudum poaitur, id etsi Latina. lingua non 
hisi per ambages explicari potest, quod qui hujus linguw conjunctivua vocatur, re 
vera optativus est, sed ille simul conjunctivi' officio fungens: tamen hujusmodi 
esse apparet: γίγνεται est fit, de eo quod fit vere ; γίγνηται, fieri repertatur, 
de eo quod esse experientia cognoscenduin sit ; γίγνοιτο, fiat, optnione cujuspiam, 
de eo quod fieri quis cogitet, sive fiat sive non fiat. Itaque indicativus est sci- 
entis persuasique de veritate rei; conjunctivus debere quid fierj intelligentis, 
ac propterea expectantis quid eveniat ; optativus cogitantis quid fieri, sed neque 
an fiat, neque an possit fieri querentis. “ 

Ex his intelligt potest, qui factum sit, ut conjunctivus atque optativus, quo- 
rumcumque temporum sint, tamem certum quoddam tempus sibi proprium ha- 
heant, ac propterea sepissime illorum temporum, quorum modi sunt, primariam 
significationem amittant. Et conjunctivo quidem ubique significatio ἀμερεῖ fu- 
turi. Nam indicat ille quidem fieri aliquid factunive esse, sed ita indicat, ut ex- 
pectari postulet donec experientia rem comprobet. Quod autem non aliter 
fieri censendum est quam quum fieri cognoveris, id usque dum cognovisti non- 
dam pro facto haberi potest. Ita exempli caussa γένηται, ctsi est practeriti 
temporis conjunctivus, tamen, quia conjunctivus est, futuri temporis aliquam sig- 
nificationem habet, et quidem futuri exacti. Quoniam enim ad rem refertur, 
cujus veritas facto cognoscenda sit, illud quod ex ea re ut ex conditione ava pen- 
det, non aliter ratum erit, quam cognita jam veritate rei ipaius, ex qaa pendet : 
¥.C. καλόν τοι γλῶσσ᾽ ὅτῳ πίστις παρῇ" bona est dicendi facultas, si cui fides sit: 
i, 6. ut explicatius dicam, laudanda est dicendi faciltas in £0, t% quo fidem esse 
repereris. Sic etiam cum particulis finalibus. Nam wa γίγνηται, ἵνα γένηται 
proprie significant, ut fieri, ut factum esse reperiatur. 

Optativus autem natura sua preditus est quadain presentis notatione. Quum 
enim cogitationem alicujus indicet, cujuscumque temporis optativus sit, prasentem 
intelligi postulat cogitationem eo tempore, in quod jipcidit illa, quam indicat 
Cogitatio. Ita tempore facti differunt γένοιτο, γίγνοιτο, γενήσοιτο, sed cogitatio 
hac, factum quid esse, vel fieri, vel futurum esse, ea . presens infelligitar eo 
tempore de quo loqueris. Ut si de consilio cujuspiam loquare, recte dicas ὅπως 
γένοιτο, sive ἐποίησεν addas, sive ποιεῖ, sive ποιήσει... . 

Hine, ut id obiter adjiciam, apertum est, ‘cur, si tempus illud respicis, quo ad~ 
huc futurus est eventus consilii, ὅπως γένηται dicatur; unde gi, quod plerum- 
que fit, tempus illud in mente habes, quo ἦρθε loqueris, recte dices ποιεῖ et woth- 
oe: ὅκως γένηται, ἐποίησεν autem ὅπως γένηται non aliter, nisi si nondum effeetum 
est quod quis volebat effici. Ubi autem tantummodo mentem et consilium facien- 
tis, non etiam an eventurum sit quod ille vult, indicare voles, omnibus tempori- 
bus adjungere licebit optativum ὅπως γένοιτο : sin vero de eventu loqueris qui 
jam est effectus, neque respici vis illud tempus, quo nondum evenit, necessario 
dices ἐποίησεν ὅπως γένοιτο, consilium solum significans. Nam si ὅπως γένηται 
diceres, aut falsum diceres, si tempus quo loqueris in niente haberes:, non enim 
amplius futurus est eventus, sed 78πι preterit: aut respicereg tempus illud, quo 
nondum evenerat: quod te nolle respicere suropsimus. 


| IL—De conjunctivo pro futuro. - 


Expricanimus primo de conjmnctivo. Qui.modus etsi aptd: antiquissimos 
ita pro futuro usurpatus est, ut, 81 quis verbi Greci naturam accuratius consideret, 
dubitare non possit quin Prior futuro exstiterit, idque ex ipso demum originem traxe- 
rit; tamen natura sna valde a futuro diversus est, neque, quum pro, eo positus 
dicitur, id sic est intelligendum, ac si eamdem quam futurum vim ac potestatem 
habeat. . Repugnaret enim, in modo, qni non ‘est indicativus, sed indicativo op- 
positus, eamdem vim inesse, quz est in indicativo, siquidem futurum aperte est 
indicativys. Conjunctivus igitur co differt ab indicativo: faturi, quod non potest 
per se solus intelligi, sed, ut ipsum nomen ‘indicat, aliunde pendere debet. Id 
autem, unde pendet, quum plerumque additum invéniatur, tamen szpe etiam 
omittitur, quia sepe positam est in obscura cogitatione incerte alicujus causse ex 
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qua quid proditurom sit. ᾿ Isque est usus conjunctivi deliberatives, ut qaum quis 
t ἴω, quod est, si plene'dicere volemus, ἀμφισβητῶ εἰ ἴω. Apte comparart 
potest duplex modus, quo id Germani dicimus, alter cum eadem ellipsi qna Greci. 
gehe ich, alter servata particula et verbo tahtum omisso, ob ich gehe. Ac veter- 
rimi Greci, nondum reéperto futuro, quoniam quidquid futuram est incertum: est, 
quzrique de eo atque ambigi potest, eventurumne sit an non sit eventurum, nod 
habebant alium verbi modum quo fatura indicarent, quam hune ipsum: modum 
deliberativum. Itaque eo sunt’ usi, donec futuro: invento, ubi quid’ simpliciter 
fatarum dicere vellent, futuri formam usurpare coeperunt, conjunctivum autem 
ibi tantam servarunt, ubi aliqua deliberatio locum habere videretur: Ea vero 
illuc redit, ut per conjunctivum conjectura ‘aliqua de eo, quod debeat fieri, in- 
dicetur. Unde fere Germanice ista verbo sollen licet exprimere. Cujusmodi nibil 
‘nest in ipso futuro. Ita Iliad. A. 262. ᾿ soe 
od γάρ πω τοίους ἴδον ἀνέρας, οὐδὲ ἴδωμαι. - : 
Si ὄψομαι dixisset, rem certam’ esse indicasset, non videbo; si ἰδοίμην, prodi- 
disset opinionem suani, non, opinor, videam. Nunc conjunctive usus, ‘non ‘esse 
significat ut visurus sit, i. e. non debeo videre, sive mavis, non reperiar videre, 
Nos id accommodate ad Greca dicenius, noch soll ich sie sehen: quo significa- 
mus non exspectandum id esse. Iliad. Z. 459. (479. H. 87. Od. Z. 27 5.) " : 
' καί ποτέ τις εἴπῃσι. 
Non dicet aliquis, neque dicat opinor, ut wt ἐρεῖ vel εἴποι dixisset, sed exspectan- 
dum ést ut quis dicat. Odyss.1.437. ᾿ . ’ 
οὐκ ἔσθ᾽ οὗτος ἀνήρ, οὐδ᾽ ἔσσεται, οὐδὲ γένηται. | 
‘Non est, neque erit, nec fuisse reperiatur. Nau si explicatius vim conjunctivi 
declarari voles, hec erit, non esse exspectandum ut fuisse aliquem reperias. ‘Vi- 
detur autem hoc quidem in loco γένηται sic dictum esse, ut propriam aoristi sig- 
nificationem habeat. Sed in his Od. Z. 201. . 
οὐκ ἔσθ᾽ οὗτος ἀνὴρ διερὸς βροτός, οὐδὲ γένηται, 
“΄ ὅς κεν Φαιήκων ἀνδρῶν ἐς γαῖαν ὕκηται εν 
δηϊοτῆτα φέρων, τ. ° 
et M. 191. ᾿ ' τς 
ἴδμεν δ' ὅσσα γένηται ἐπὶ χθονὶ πουλυβοτείρῃ, 
sic intelligi prestat, ut tantummodo ad futura spectet. Alia qui desiderat con- 
junctivorum hujusmodi exempla, conferat Iliad. O. 350. Od. M. 391. 


Ill.—De ἂν et κὲν cum conjunctivo apud epicos. 


Epicr veteres, quos jam supra in indicativi explicatione vidimus liberius uti 
particulis ἂν et κέν, etiam conjunctivo eas non tam certa ratione addiderunt, quam 
que recentiore usu stabilita est, Nam he particule quum, ut supra ostendimns, 
aliquam fortuiti notionem verbo addant, ubicumque ei notioni locus esset, adjicere 
eas epici non dubitarunt. Est autem conjunctivus is modus, qui natura facil- 
lime eam adjectionem admittat, ut qui ad id referatur, quod experientia cognos- 
cendum sit: id autem eo ipso fortuitum est. Itaque ‘primo ubi conjunctivus 
pro futuro positus est, (licebit enim ita loqui brevitatis caussa, postquam osten- 
dimus quomodo differat a futuro,) sepe adjecte inveniuntur particule ipse, forte 
quid futurum esse indicantes. Iliad. A. 205. 

ἧς ὑπεροπλίῃσι τάχ᾽ ἄν wore θυμὸν ὀλέσσῃ. 

Δ. 483. : 
% κεν ἐμῷ ὑπὸ δουρὶ τυπεὶς ἄπο θυμὸν ὀλέσσῃ. 

Vide A. 137. 184. 324. Β. 488. (Od. Δ. 240.) I. 54. 417. ΔΛ. 487. ΞΕ. 235. 
Tl. 129. X. 505. ¥. 559. Od. A. 896, A. 692. K. 507. P. 418. X. 325. 350. 
Hinuc tenui discrimine sepe conjunctivus et optativus junguntur, ut Iliad. %. 807. 

ἀλλὰ μάλ' ἄντην 
στήσομαι, ἥ κε φέρῃσι μέγα κλέος, ἥ κε φεροίμη. 

i.e. utrum ille forte reperiatur vincere, an ego forte vincere possim. De hoc 
genere dixi in diss. I. de legg. quibusdam subtil. serm. Hom. p. 12. seq. Et 
sic sepe cum particula εἰ, ax siguificante : v. ibidem p. 14. seq. 


. 
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. Qaum particule ἂν et «dy Homeri mya liberius construerentar, necdum ubique | 


gertis formulia ut necesgaziw adstricte essent, non est mirum, constrictiones 
quasdam, que apud sequiores quasi legitimas habent istas particulas, apud Ho- 
merqm sepenumero iiq carere. Ita ille conjunctivo sine ἂν jungit ὅτε Iliad. A. 
259. H. 622. (de quo loco vide diss. modo citatam p. 11.) O. 207. Π. δά. 
(de quo loco v, ibidem p. 7.) Z. 183. H.72. K. 486. 3. 60. Ο. 408. 11.72. 2. 
133. #.183. ὁπότε Iliad. A. 160. 1. 646. N. 27]. Ο. 859. Π. 53. 245. P. 98. 
τ. 201. #. 412. Od. A. 650. ΞΕ. 170. Π. 268. P. 471. T. 168. ¥. 257. ἦμος 
On. A. 400. ubi male etiam recentissima Wolfii editio indicativum habet ; inp 
Od, 8. 45. 0.462. ἀππόσὲ H. 139. ὅππως, quemadmodum, Iliad. ¥. 894. Od. 
A, 349. πρὶν Iliad. %, 190. Od. K. 175. N. 386. P. 9. ἐπεὶ Od. Ὑ, 85. υδῖ 
male ex.cad, Harl. futurum repositum est ; ἐπειδὴ Iliad. 11. 473. ὄφρα, quamdin, 
Thad. A. 846. ¥. 47. Od. Σ. 130. ef Iliad. A. 340. Δ. 261. Ε. 268. K. 226. 346. 
M. 223. X. 86. Od. A. 188. 204. E. 22]. 470. Η. 204. M. 96. 348. 3. 373. II. 
98. 116. ds et ὅστις Tliad. A. 230. 543. E. 407. 747. @. 391. 408. 422. 1. 117. 
808. 8392. #. 81. Ο. 491. 492. T. 265. TT. 363. Ψ. 319. Odyss. A. 101. 415. 
Γ. 320. A. 207. 357. E. 448. H. 74. 161. 210. 647. K.39. A. 427. M. 66. N.214. 
H. 86. 106, 0. 400, Π. 76. 228. 2%. 275. T. 329. ἅσσα Iliad. A. 654. ὁπότερος 
Iliad. Γ΄. 71. 92. οἷος Od. %. 136. ὅσσα Od, M. 191. 

Eadem vero omnia vocabula etiam cum particulis ἂν et κὲν jungit Homerus, 
exemplj caussa ὄφρα, dum, vel uaque dum, vel guamdiu, Iliad. A. 609. Ζ. 118 
H. iss. @. 375. K. 325. 444, %. 409. T. 190. T. 24. &. 658. X. 357, Q. 653. 
ubi κῆται scribendum; Odyss. B. 124. 204. I. 353. A. 588. Z. 804. H. 819. 
Θ. 147, M, 52. N. 412. T. 17. 45. X. 377, et ubi ut significat, Iliad. X. 382. 
Od. Γ. 869, 4. 204. K. 298. II. 234. P. 10. 3%. 182. 363. Ψ. 254. ubi reponen- 
dam κέν, Aique hic quidem usus quum postea ut legitimus obtinuerit, non 
opus foret aliquid de eo adjicere, nisi in aliquot locis Homeri singularis quedam et 
ab recentiore consuetndine diversa ratio deprehenderetur. Ac primo recentiores 
non dicunt divisim εἰ ἂν, sed ἤν. Epici autem εἴ xe sepissime, pro quo Dorien- 
ses alka usurpant ; tum etiam εἰ ἄν, sed hoc quidem non nisi interposita aliqua 
Voce, quod in particulis εἴ xe non necessarium est. Iliad. I’. 288, 

εἰ δ᾽ ἂν ἐμοὶ τιμὴν Πρίαμος Ἰπριάμοιό τε παῖδες 

τίνειν οὐκ ἐθέλωσιν. . 
Deinde quum satis constet, apud recentiores pronomina et quz his similia sunt 
vocabula, ut ὅς, ὅστις, οἷος, ὅσοι, ὁπότερος, cum ay et conjunctivo consociata, fu- 
turi exacti significationem habere, secus id est apud veteres epicos, ut hi eam con- 
structionem etiam finali significatu admiserint: quale hoc est Iliad. A. 190. 

ἕλκος δ᾽ ἰητὴρ ὀπιμάσσεται, 43° ἐπιθήσει 

. ΄ φάρμᾳχ᾽, & κεν παύφῃσι μελαινάων ὀδυνάων" 
je “qe feniant dolers, quod secentior sermo yel ἃ καύσει vel ἃ καύσειεν ἂν dicit. 
A Evsipidem Suppl. 451. male Ald, ὃς pro és. Exempla hujus generis cum 
3s κεν oxstant Hiad. H. 171. 1, 165. 424. 103. Ψ. 845. a. 1190. (147. 176. 196.) 
Od. B, 192, 318. A. 756. Ζ, 87. 202. 1. 356. K. 288. 539. A. 134. (Ψ. 282.) 
N. 400. oO. 31]. 518. II. 349. P, 388. Σ. 85. cum ῥαόφξερφε Key Iliad. x. 130. 
¥. 805, cum al MEV Od. O. 812. x. 7. afque alibi, pt 1184. E. 279. Ἡ. 243, 
Omisso autem κὲν ita ὃς νεῖ ὅστις Iliad. Β, 233. Γ. 287. Od. Σ. 384. et dudrepos 
Thiad. E. 88. Neque tamen Homerus aiteram sationem adgpernetur, que opta- 
tivum requirit: de qua re dicetyr, whi-ad optativum pervenerimus, Rarius fu- 
turo utitur, ut Od. ΚΞ. 331. (T. 288.) 

ὥμφφε δὲ πρὸς ἔμ᾽ αὐτὺν, ἀποσπένδων ἐνὶ οἴκῳ, 

νῆα κατειρύσθαι καὶ ἐκαρτέρς ἔμμεν ἑταίρους, 
᾿ς 1 δή μ᾽ πέμψουσι φίλαν ἐς πατρίδα γαῖαν. 
Et gpm particnla κὲν Lied, B. 229. 
K. 43 ἔτι καὶ χρμφορ ἐπκιδεύφρι, ὅν κέ τις οἴσει. 


χρεὼ βονλῆς ἐμὲ καὶ σὲ, διοτρεφέ »ἫΜ έλ ᾿ 
. weptardns, Iris κεν ἐρύσσετωι ἠδὲ σφώσει “ 
᾿Δργείφῃς καὶ vias 


Φ ~ 


Sed E. 141. 
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@. 586. 
ἂν γάρ of πολέες τε καὶ ἄλκιμοι ἀνέρες ἐσμέν, 
οἵ κεν πρόσθε φίλων τοκέων ἀλόχων τε καὶ νἱέων 
ἽἼΛιον εἰρυόμεσθα. “ 


¥. 674. 
andeudves δέ of ἐνθάδ' ἀολλέες αὖθι μενόντων, . 
οἵ κέ μιν ἐξοίσουσιν, ἐμῇς ὑπὸ χερσὶ δαμέντα. 
Sed A. 403. non recte legi videtur, 
μὴ γὰρ BY ἔλθοι ἀνήρ, ὅστις σ᾽ ἀέκοντα Binds 
κτήματ᾽ ἀποῤῥαίσει, ᾿Ιθάκης ἔτι ναιεταώση“. 
Nam propter pregressum optativum reponendum est ἀποῤῥαίσεϊ. ᾿ς 
Cave vero putes, si multis in locis mque futuro ac conjunctivo locus est, vel 
particula ἂν utrum addatur an non addatur parum refert, nihil discriminis esse 
inter has loquendi rationes, Nam differunt sane, sed sepe non multum interest, 
boc an illo modo loquare. Ubi vere aliquid interest, facile videas quid differant. 
Indicat.enim futurum ea, que simpliciter ut futura commemoramus; quibus si 
additur ay vel κέν, haud certo futura significamus. Conjunctivus autem usurpatur, 
ubi experientiz comprobatio respicitur : in quo genere potest addi ἂν vel κέν, si 
vocabulam, cui adjicitur, conditionem aliquam rei fortite admittit. Ita illud ΄ 


Wiad. Ἑ. 407. 
ὅττι. μάλ᾽ οὐ δηναιός, ὃς ἀθανάτοισι μάχηται, 
nemo non videt etiam, additu dy dici potuisse; sed est tamen aliquid discrjmi- 
nis: nam sine particula bic sensus est, is, qui cum immortalibus puganaverit ; 
addita autem, quicumque pugnaverit. Itaque quod legitur Iliad. B. 292. 
καὶ γάρ τίς θ᾽ ἕνα μῆνα μένων ἀπὸ ἧς ἀλόχοιο 
ἀσχαλάᾳ σὺν νηὶ πολυζύγῳ, ὅνπερ ἄελλαι 
χειμέριωι εἰλέωσιν, ὀρινομένη τε θάλασσα, 
vix commode dici potuit, ὅν κεν ἄελλαι εἰλέωσιν, siquidem jam satis indicatum 
est precedentibus verbis, de aliquo certo homine, qui integrum mensem domo 
absit, cogitandum esse. Sed si inverteris, ὅν κεν ἄελλαι εἰλέωσιν, καὶ ἕνα μῆνα 
μένων ἀσχαλάᾳ, recte addita erit particula: quemcumque procelia retinuerint, 
etiam si unum mensem domo absit, egre fert. Quodsi, ut vulgo, ἥνπερ scribas, 
nullo modo adjici potuit ἄν. Jam enim non quecumque navis, sed illa intelligi 
debebit, que hunc hominem vehit. Alio modo, sed simili tamen, illud com- 
paratum est Od. ©. 147. 
ob μὲν γὰρ μεῖζόν κλέος ἀνέρος, ὄφρα κεν For, 
ἢ ὅ τι ποσσίν τε ῥέξῃ καὶ χερσὶν ἑῇσιν. 
Nam ut quodcumque quis roboris documentum edat laudem οἱ afferat, tamen 
non hoc dici hic debuit, sed illud: non ulla major est hominis gloria, quam ex eo, 
quod pedibus manibusque effecerit. Caterum si ῥέξει hoc loco cum aliis preferas, 
sensus erit, quam quod robore corporis efficiet. Itaque accurate ex epicorum usu 
scripsit Moschus in epitaphio Bionis 109. 
ἄμμες 8 of μεγάλοι καὶ καρτεροὶ ἢ σοφοὶ ἄνδρες, 
ὁππότε πρᾶτα θάνωμες, ἀνάκοοι ἐν χθονὶ κοίλᾳ 
εὕδομες εὖ μάλα μακρὸν ἀτέρμονα νήγρετον ὕπνον. 
Non enim quandocumque mortui erimus, sed quando, dicere voluit. 
Interest autem etiam aliquid inter futurum et optativym. Vide hec Od. E. 33. 
ἀλλ᾽ By ἐπὶ σχεδίης πολυδέσμον πήματα πάσχων 
Hyatt κ᾽ εἰκοστῷ Σχερίην ἐρίβωλον ἵκοιτο, 
Φαιήκων ἐς γαῖαν, οἵ ἀγχίθεοι γεγάασιν" 
οἵ κέν μιν περὶ κῆρι θεὸν ds τιμήσουσιν, 
πέμψουσιν δ᾽ ἐν νηΐ φίλην ἐς πατρίδα γαῖαν. 
2.331. (T. 288. 
Bt. 881. (Ὁ ‘ae δὲ πρὸς ἔμ᾽ αὐτὸν, ἀποσπέρδων ἐνὶ οἴκῳ, 
νῆα κατειρύσθαι, καὶ ἐπαργέας ἔμμεν ἑταίρους, 
οἵ δή μιν πέμψουσι φίλην ἐς πατρίδα “γαῖαν. 


οὐ γάρ μοι πάρα νῆες ἐπήρετμοι καὶ ἑταῖροι, 
of κέν μιν πέμποιεν ἐπ᾽ εὑρέα νῶτα. θαλάσσης. ; ros 
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Nam in superioribus locis de eo loquitar, quod sit fatorum ; hic autem de eo, quo® 
non sit futurum, sed posset fieri, si adesset navis. Itaque hic futuro non recte 
usus esset, illis aatem in locis, etsi optativo uti potuit, tamen convenientius erat, 
futurum poni. Non ita apte conjunctivum posuisset : quo significasset, qui euse 
deed dicendam hic est ἃ singulari loquendi, quod ta Od. K. 532 
Sed dicendum hic est de si i genere loquendi, quod invenitur - 532. 

δὴ τότ᾽ bres ἑτάροισιν ἐποτρῦραι καὶ ανῶξάι 

μῆλα, τὰ δὴ κατέκειτ᾽ ᾿ἰσφαγμένα νηλέξ χαλκῷ, 

δείραντας κατακεῖαι, ξασθαι δὲ θεοῖσιν. 
Nondum enim mactatw erant oves, séd exponit Circe, quid faciendum iis sit, ubi 
mactate fuerint. Itaque quis non exspectet conjunctivam, eumgeue sine parti- 
cula Ky, quia nibil hic incerti est, neque qu@cumque oves, sed illw ipsee quas 
antea mactari jusserat, intelligi debent? Nihilo minus recte indicativo preteriti 
usus est. Non abhorret'enim ab usu Grecorum, quum quid fingunt, et deinde 
quid porro futurum sit addunt, ficta ifla per indicativum preteriti, tamquam si 
vere jam accidissent, commemorare. Fingit hic Ciree, mactatas esse oves, ut jus- 
serat. Itaque quod dicit, si explicatius indicare voles, hoe est: jacebant nobis 
mactate oves: i.e. dicebamus de mactatis ovibus: eas oves combure. Similiter 
Demosthenes de Haloneso p. 77,19. el γὰρ ταῦτα σνγχωρήσητε, τί κωλύει, καὶ 
ef twa τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς λῃσταὶ τόπον καταλάβοιεν, ἢ Λήμνου, ἣ Ἴμβρον, ἣ Σκύρου, 
καί τινες τούτου5 τοὺς λῃστὰς ἐκκόψομεν, εὐθὺς καὶ τὸν τόνον τοῦτον, οὗ ἦσαν ol 
λῃσταί, τὸν ὄντα ἡμέγερον, τῶν τιμωρησαμένων τοὺς λῃστὰς γίγνεσθαι; 
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Hnc male Florentina habet woreporo, Il, ©. 432. et rodeos, IT. 
63. (vide Z. 328. ubi Et. M. 89: 58. similem errat) sed T. 325. 
quicquid nonoulli perridicule crocitent, probe scribit πολεμεθω, et 
omittit finalem », quum tales syllabe, ut multis ex argumentis 
patet, semper wque sint longe, sine hac fultura. Ad Od. @. 
415. lege ΠΡΟΤῚ werpn: vide ἢ, X. 64. Molestum est exemplum, 
ubi nibil tamen tentandom videtuir, Il. B. 169. 

Multo minus aliis cesuris, si promptum sit remedium; sylldbam 
bravem liquerim: confesas Ii. ὁ. 55. Od. N. 91. ubi Florentina 
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male ποόλεμουε, ut 12. 42. rodepov. Q. Cal. i. 467. lege πτολεμοιο" ut 
. Ὁ. 549. 

Satis interim exploratum hos poétas relinquere maluisse brevem 
vocalem non sustentatam in cesurd, nec sequente liquida, quam 
consonantem ; sunt tamen vel hoc de genere que reformanda 
existimemus, Exemplo veniat Q. Calaber, viii. 252. 

Ηερι de xexadumro’ νοησε δε θεσκελον αὐδην. 
Dedit, opinor, ερι Δ' ETKEKAAYIITO—: nisi probabilius 
habeas, utpote simplicius paullo, Heo: AH «.—Unde lectoris com- 
monefaciendi occasionem habeo, vim monosyllabarum, cum vocali 
exeuntium, cxsuralem esse ante alias precipuam; quod pagina 
quzvis demonstrabit. Aliter vitium subodorari videor: ut Il. T. 
49. versiculum habes, quem poéte studiosus, ut Homereum, non 
agnoverit : 

Eyxet ερειδομενω" ert VAP εχον ἕλκεα Avypa. 
Per planissimum callem ad emendationem venias inferciendo par- 
ticulam, facile elapsuram ; yap ‘P’ eyoy: v. A. 236. Od. A. 366. 
Ap. Rhod. ii. 1162. Similem medicinam rite facias Π]. P. 403. v. 
ibid. 554. 

Multo magis diphthongum hiantem, vel brevem vocalem ante con- 
sonantem, brevis consonantis productioni anteponunt; ut Il. ®. 
263. posuit, 

Ὡς ATET Αχιληα κιχήσατο κυμὰ ῥοοιο" 
non acey: neque aliter Aratus in validiore cesurd, phen. 239. 
Loci, propriis nominibus defensi, non sunt nimis aoxie solicitandi ; 
sed tamen ad Callim. Dian. 81. reposuerim : 

Κυκλωπεςε, AH μοι τι Κυδωνιον ειδ' aye τοῖον : 
vice ἡ μοι: adi fl. A. 64. 476. Pro κιθαριν, Apoll. 19. f. κιθαρην. 
Interea brevem vocalem productam in czsura, non sequente 
liquida, videas Od. K. 444. 

Turpis corruptela legitur in Il. Y. 243. 

‘Omnus κεν εθελῃσιν" ὁ yap καρτιστος ἅπαντων. 
Vitii certissimus sum; non ita certus, ut fit, emendationis. Simi- 
lem verze puto: 

ὍΠΠΟΙΩΣ Κ᾽ εθελῃσιν" 
confer Od. Κ. 22. P. 11. Poéta interim nitidissimus, Dionysius, 
P.751. 

———ov yap σφι Bemis ἀανεμωλια βαθειν" 
immiss ye sustinendus: Oepes I” ἀνεμωλια. Sophocles, Philoct. 
812. Ὥς ov OEMIZ I” εμοι ‘ore’ et CEd. Col. 637. Ec’ μοε OEMIZ 
I’ yy: uti Brunckius recte scripsit Trachin. 809. Morbo simili 
Theocritus jactatur, xxiv. 68. 

Acdopevos epe κρνπτε΄.---- 
que lectio per errorem facile explicandum ex Αἰδομενος ZY ME 
κρυπτε" subnasci poterat; sed preeferam Αἰδομενος IY ene: v. xxv. 
50. et var. lect. 72. ad cujus id. ver. 69. 

Apdorepoy οὗμῃ re xpoos Soury re mosutiy® 
omisit, video, Reiskius τ᾽ aliarum editionum. In hac penurid li- 
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brorum, quid aliis placuerit, prorsus nescio; sed planissime legen- 
dum AM®OTEPOIN. Ibid. 172. ‘Ms κεινος ayopeve’ potes 
κεινος Ῥ᾽ sed, quum illud ye cam pronominibus sodalitiam passim 
‘ineat, tutius fuerit xeevos I” ayopeve. Qui vulgatum ex animo 
defendat, moneo, ut prius hoc poétas diutius triverit, quam de 
levibus hoc genus emendationibus, sed subtilioris cognitionis, au- 
deat sententiam proferre. Ad Il. ἢ. 481. emendaveram : 
AAAQN εξικετο δημον" 
vice αλλο», εἴ postea cognatam locutionem offendi in Οὐ. ¥. 219. 
AAAQN ΔΗ͂ΜΟΝ ixeo@at.—Invenimus in Od. P. 35. et ®. 224. 

Και κυνεον ayaraopevac κεφαλὴν re και wpous* 
sed errorem arguit X. 499. εἴ emendate exhibet, καὶ κννεον ‘P’ a,— 
InIl. B. 233. | 

‘Hyr’ avros aro νοσφι κατισχεαι: 
reponas re in locum proprium scribendo : 

‘HN avros T aro νοσφι κατισχεαι; 
vide v. 504. Ν, 85. 2. 363. Dion. P. 15. 25. pe corradam plura; 
ubi vocularum par sejunctio, mensure carminis consulentium. 
Sin autem malis avros Γ᾽, apposito pronominum fido comite, non 
repugnem: ita certe hiatus obstruendus est ad Od. Ξ. 450. Porro, 
sic [l. E. 428. vitiose ordinatus in Plutarcho, vi.'128. Texsoy 
ἐμον, ov roe: unde intelligas, quid valeat contra manifestissimam 
poétarum antiquissimorum consuetudinem codicum longa serie ab 
autographo ductorum fides. In epig. incert. Anthol. Steph. pro 
Εσται μεν ὃ ye, lege μὴν vel pay: ut in ejugdem ver. 1. hiatus “Ady 
aktraveure cogetur scribendo Αἵδη. Orphei lapp. 11. uihil remo- 
ratus est viros doctos, alioquin suspicace nimium sagacitate, ac 
nihil inexploratum relinquente: ΝΣ 

Αλτο τε και Κρονιδης TANAON ὑπερ αιθερα Χειρων. 
In hac cesur4 minime defendet sequens aspirata. Versus morbo 
certissime decumbit; sed adest indubitata et facilis curatio, adhi- 
bendo TANAHN: veluti, ne memorem Homerum, Pindarum, Eu- 
ripidem, ipse noster, v. 89. av’ adepa AAMMIETOQZAN. Ibid. 
377. in vitiosissimo loco, Ex χερὸς ovdacde βαλων" hec Tyrwhit- 
tus: ‘“Neque dubium est pro xepos scribi debere yerpos.” Certe 
non fecit nibil, qui dimidiatum errorem liquerit; sed aio equidem 
scribi debere XEIPQN : vide modo vv. 368.372. vicinos. Ejusdem 
Orphei prolixe describendi tedium devorabo, quum versus sint 
lepidule fabricati, et emendationibus non contemnendis mactabun- 
tur: v. 457. 
Βουκολιδης EvdopBos ayavov φασκεν Οφιτου 

Φαρμακα, μη ΜΟΥ͂ΝΟΝ οφεων κατενωπα δυνασθαε, 

Αλλα και οφθαλμοισι φερειν φαος, nde βαρειαν 

Ex κεφαλης ἕλκειν οδυνην" ndn δε τιν᾽ ανδρων, 

Ovace δηθυνοντα, καθῃρας wracey awa 

Και δη και λεπτῆς ἐριήκοον εμμεν᾽ αοιδης. 
Conticescunt iterum eruditi critici, sed illud μοννον in ν. 2. haud 
dubie in MOYNQN mutandum. Iv postremo quoque ro αοιδης 
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prorsus intempestivum, quum voces tenuissime non cantantium 
sint, sed potius susurrantium. Elegantissimum, si quis alius, ver- 
siculum poéta sic exhibuit : | 
Και δὴ και Aexrns ἐριηκοον EMMENAI ΑΥ̓ΔΗΣ. 
Sic venustissime, ut passim, Lycophron, v. 689. 
ακοῦυσει κειθε πεμφιδων ΟΠΑ 
ΛΕΉΤΗΝ, apavpas μαστακος προσφθεγμασιν. 
Respexit Od. 2.5. Hine ornatissimus Maro, En. vi. 492. 
- pars tollere VOCEM . 
EXIGUAM : inceptus clamor frustatur hiantes. 
Idem Orpheus hoc iterum laborat infortunio, ad v. 701. quem 
rectius distinguam quoque, quoniam hi poéte solent libenter, imo 
libentissime, subsistere ad finem dictionis quartum pedum finientis : 
Σπερχομενοι ποτι βωμον aoddees, exmpopodovres 
ΧΗΡΑΜΟΘΕΝ ὁροωνται εφερπνθοντες αὕτμην. 
Corruptelam viri docti perviderunt, sed emendatio, quam Bernardus 
et Musgravius excogitavere, ac ‘'yrwhittus probat, tantummodo 
litem resolvit lite, mendam linquens nobis abstergendam: de quA 
profecto hi heroés ne somniavisse quidem videantur. Elegantissime 
rescribo et verissime, abject4 tamen finali », et ad κορακας ablegata, 
XHPAMOGOE, ‘PQONTAI, edeprucorres αὕτμην. | 
Ad Oppian. cyn. iii. 389. linguz ratio nostris suspicionibus sup- 
petias latura est: 
“ ἔνθα σνος γεννων πέλασαν αἰθωνες οδοντες. 
Sentis, que incommodent locum. TIEAAZANT?’ esse verissimam 
.poéte manu confiteberis. 

Uni tamen syllabe os indulgentia quedam videtur concedenda 
in posterioribus czesuris ; nam sub fine versuum poéte, tam Greci 
quam Latini, in corripiendis porrigendisque syllabis sibi licentiam 
majorem vindicant; quia scilicet eo loci constrictioribus metri 
legibus carmen cohibetur. Hue refero Il. A. 51. A. 129. ©. 248. 
359. P. 582. (nam Θ. 144. pause imputaverim) ®. 23. Arat. dios. 
368. Opp. cyn. i. 523. Hoc non meliorem videtur explicationem 
habiturum, quam ex vi litere s, de qu4 pro solito acumine hos 
monuit Brunckius ad Apoll. Rhod. i. 267. Hinc intelligam Od. 
K. 238. ex ejusdem litera evepyeg: ut Q. Cal. i. 546. Unde πο 
litera quoque duplicationem tam facile admittit, ut in ὅσσος, προσσω, 


-kadeooa:, et centam aliis. Exemplum rarius occurrit in Il. Z. 8586." 


Atque hec hactenus. 

v. QUOTIESCUNQUE vox integra ‘quinquesyllaba, vel duz vo- 
ces aut plures integra, duos postremos versiculi pedes, dactylum 
ac spondeum, compleant; pes quartus multo frequentissime dac- 
tylicus est: et, si quadrisyllaba vax spondaica, vel dissyllabee 
voces spondaice versum claudant, ille quartus pes rarissime spon- 
deus invenitur: sin aliter, vel monosyllaba vox precedit, vel solita 
czsura in initio pedis tertii versiculo tali, ut plurimum, non con- 
servatur. ° 
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Enimvero in limine lector admonendus est, in versu hujuscemodi, 
qui legitur Il. A. 7. 

Ατρειδης re avak ανδρων, και dos Αχιλλευε" 
voces καὶ διος pro voce simplice Graiis antiquis bhabitas, quasi 
adunatze legerentur: et ig hoc genus versiculis, Il. B. 34. 270. 

Aipetrw, evr’ ay σε μελιφρων ὕπνος αγηῃ" . 

Οἱ δε, και ἀχνύμενοι περ, ex’ avrg ἣδδν γελασσαν" 

pausam cesuralem fieri ad ce et περ, non aliter quam si junctim 
scripsisses, evrayce, αχνυμενοιπερ: et sane in multis non aliud, 
uam hec consociatio, ἀμουσιαν carminis legentibus defendet: ut 
Il. II. 833. Od. ©. 258. et vis pausze magis efficax m monosyllabis. 
Hoc autem, aliunde cognitum, luculentissime evincitur epigrammate 
αντιστρούψ, in Anth. Steph. p. 416. 
νπριδι κουροτροφῳ δαμαλιν ῥεξαντες edn Bor, 
Χαιροντες, ψυμφαε εκ θαλαμων ayopuey : 
“nam, nisi pro ὑπὰ voce habeas ἐκθαλαμων, poématis artificiam cor- 
rumpitur, et festivitas rei perit. Alia duo in eddem pagina emen- 
datiora apponam : 
Tov rpayorouy ene Tava, φιλον Βρομιοιο, και υἷον 
Apxados, avr’ αλκας Ὠφελιων eypager. 
Liber, eypagey Ὠφελιων" unde in conversione monstrum suboritur, 
quo ex genere noonulla dudum procuravimus. 
Πραξιτελης exAqae Aavany, καὶ φαρεα Νυμφων 
Avyéwa, και πετρης Tlav’ ἐμε Πεντέλικης. 
Editum in meo, [lava pe perperam. Cavebunt autem hic, opinor, 
de sua litera in ἐπλασε prioris versis assuenda nobiles nostri Nv- 
TELEUTAIOMACHID, strenuissimi sint quamvis atque pugna- 
cissim1. 
Jam vero, si de regula meA exemplorum cumulo adstruend4 
_cogitarem, totus fere poéseos Greece fons exhauriendus foret, atque 
Jargo flumine in hunc hortulum lectori diluviando imwittendus: 
me consultius acturum puto, sj cum molestioribus quibusdam locis 
conflictabor. Non abs re tamen monere fuerit, hinc lumen regulee 
de dactylis derivari; quam secutus, sive, ut verius loquar, uoiformi 
-fere ipnumeris in locis usui poétaram obsecutus, contendebam 
versiculos buic similes, Il. T. 228. | 
Αλλα χρὴ roy μεν καταθαπτειν, bs κε θανῃσι" 
celerandos esse scripturd ποιητικωτερᾳ, ΚΑΤΑΘΑΠΤΕΜΕΝ : de 
qua regula nemo cordatior, ut existimem, re consideratius perpen- 
sf, litem movebit. Hinc etiam prolixior prepositionum scriptura 
confirmatur, que dactylum suum quarto pedi restituat in versibus 
hoc genus, Il. X. 112. 
Kat κορυθα βριαρην, δορν δε ΠΡΟΤῚ τειχος epeccas: 
vice προς τειχος. Sed remissam telam pertexamus. 
Pauwium nihil moror ad Q. Cal. xiv. 179. 

An ror’ AxiAAnos xpareporxnp ισοθεοιο. 

quum ipsissima peripbrasis occurrat in Il. B. 851. Opp. Βα]. ἵν. 5. 
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sed inanem operam insumpsi et igsumplurus sum, nisi sit meridiano 
gole propemodum conspectius, numerosum poétam dedisse, versu 
permyttente, 
τς Anror’ AyedAnos xpareppy KEAP «ga@eao: 

ati in efdem carminis statione, Batrach. 208. Ap. Rhod. i. 274. 
iii. 641. 954. cui, tam ob numeros, quam colorem sermonis, ad 
iv. 1475. restituendum puto pro καὶ powa, 

᾿Αγχιαλὼν Χαλυβων' τοθι μιν KATA poy’ edapagce’ 
quamvis regula pan postulet, quam καὶ poipa unam vocem repre- 
sentent: sed iterum monere liceat, poétas Ionicos, fere ut bucoli- 
ral dactylum in quarto pede, qui dictionem finit; ut IL 

. 329. oe 

Θρεψεν apaipaxeryy, rodeo κακὸν αγθρωτοισι" 
(dum ad manum jacebat: κακὸν avOpwxas πολεεσσι: que et ipsa ᾿ 
forma est versiculi dilectissima) et re vera ad hanc partem carminis 
pauga ab Jongius interquiescentem sensu valde placebat omni- 
oe 3 quod iaspectio cujusvis operis mayifestum coguascere volenti 

abit. 
Primus sese nobis offert Orphei versiculus, lapp. 209. qui viris 

eruditis -crucem fixit, et feliciorem operam conviciis implorat : 

Τὼν μεν axyyepevas excreddeo μητερᾶς acey 

Δονειν rnyawy κυανοχετεῳν ev δινῇσι. 
Ridiculus est Gesnerus, Tyrwhittus minime pro more fortunatus 
conjectationum, numeros in luto relinquens; non male tentat 
transpositionem Musgravius; cujus emen ationem probarem forte, 
si intelligerem. Vides ergo, lector, Virgilianum illud evenisse: 
— cessere magistri 

Phillyrides Chiron, Amythaoniusque Melampus. 
Nibil tamen desperandum ; siquidem aliquoties κιχάνει και Spades 
wxvy, Homero teste: et nos hic videmur oobismetipsis altam noc- 
tem jubare exorto collustraturi : 

Tey per qunxepevas επιτελλεο pyrepas AIEI 

Aovew xnyawy KYANOXPOTON ἙΝῚ AINH:z: 
quz sunt, opinor, ompibus numeris et partibus expleta. Excep- 
tiones extant Il, 1. 137. M. 43. P. 632. Ψ΄. 94. 312. Od. ©. 126. 
Π. 396. ©. 113. unde me, nam nihil veteratorius dissimulem, non 
facile extrico. Ad Il. A. 11. 

Odvexa τον Xpvony ἡτιμησ' apntnpa : 


" vetus erat in his, ni fallor, orthographia, quoties poétice necessi- 


tates postulazept, quibus se vox canentis accommodabat : 
Οὗνεκα τον Ἄρυαην eeryseqo’ apesrnpa : 
adeoque pro re vocales vel in unum sonum corriperentur, vel in 


Μ 


duos extenderentur. Anni recedentes, novantes scribe, et long 


. 


vocales invalescentes, non sine criticorum, vetustorum importuni- . 
tate, quam plusimas Homeree linguz proprietates corruperunt et 
obscuraverunt. Scintillula forte fortuna latuit, atque in nostrum 


zevym vixit inexstincta, ad Il. K. 466. 
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Oncey ava μυρικην ALEAON 8 ἐπι onpa I” ence: 
(sic enim legendum pro σημα τ᾽: vide v. 411.) quam format et 
Hesychius agnoscit. Alios versus hac machin& peridonea. exi- 
mendos esse exceptionum numero omuvino existimamus, ut Il. A. 
489. 571. Od. Ζ. 82. ®. 15. 
Alios rursos minime hwsitabundi afirmamus expediendos esse 
transpositarum dictionum facili sublevatione: uti Il. A; 226. 
Oure ποτ᾽ es πόλεμον ἅμα λαῳ θωρηχθηναι: 
ubi, si vel illud πόλεμον si¢ positum nihil incommodi haberet, qui- 
vis Homericz lectionis sapore tinctus statim juraverit eum dedisse, 
Oure ror’ es πολεμον AAM ‘AMA θωρηχθηναι. 
Mihi przevenit Clemens Alexandrinus, ad v. 590. 
‘Pale, wodos τεταγων, aro βηλου θεσπεσιοιο"" 
diserte legens in Cohort. p. 25. βηλον aro: more prorsus ‘Opnpi- 
xwrarg* qui similes versus adamat: v. B. 659. O. 142. Idem 
statuo de Β, 457. et fortasse multis hoc genus verstbus de metro 
malus indoctorum'timor corruptelam peperit. Itidem I’. 49. quo- 
cum confer ®. 454.—E. 786. foetorem γνοθειας redolet. Similem 
sententiam fero de transponendo H. 241.(v. Od. A. 415.) et hymn. 
Ap. 262. ad normam v: 278. finitimi: de A. 51. N. 699. P. 420. 
734, ἢ. 600. Od. Ζ. 8. Θ. 100. 377. 2. 289. Prepositum aug- 
mentum levabit Il. K. 374. A. 130. ¥. 666. Od. ®. 118. Ad 1]. 
΄Μ. 382. ' . ' 
Χείρεσιν apporepys φεροι avyp, οὐδε pad’ ἡβων"" 
ἢ var. lec. ad veritatem rect4 νἱὰ ducit. Scribe: 
‘ Xepeow AMOOTEPH:LIN ANHP ®EPOI, ovde—. 
Ad M. 47. O. 615, si commendem: πειρητιθων στίχας ανδρων, 
metuo ne videar hypothesi servire; quamvis, e& non poscente, 
existimem in Μ, 257. vix aliter potuisse velle Homeram, quam,— 
peya τειχος exeipnricoy Αχαιων. Σ. 189. pro eca lege: 
Μητὴρ Sov pe φιλη πριν γ᾽ ELALE θωρησσεσθαι: 
adi K. 299. nam de prava alibi hujusce vocis -s¢ripturé nunc nihil 
dicam. Z. 255. lege MIMNEMEN nw διαν: et sic Od. Π. 423. Ab 
1. 209. forte an deperdita sit poétici sermonis formula, aro NHO- 
®IN: ut Od. X. 175: ΑΥ̓ΤΟΦΙ. Od. Γ. 14.'f. acdous. Batrachom. 
124. ev explices in εὖ, | 
In Arati phen. 447. editum invenio : 
Ουρη δε κρεμαται ὕπερ avrov Kevravpoo. 
Credibile est formulam scripture poéticam: marginali glosse lic 
quoque locum cessisse, et poétam’subtilissimum dedisse: 
Ουρη de κρεματάι ὕπερ ΑΥ̓ΤΟΦΙ Κενταυροιο. 
Sic in Dios. 248. ex’ avrogt μαρμαιρωσιν. Eundem ibid. 308. facile 
exigas ad normam Tegule : - 
Κυκλῳ onpar’ ἐχῃ πυριλαμπὴης eyyv0e μνξα" 
nam, uti conjectaveram egomet rescribendum esse, légebat. mani- 
feste scholiastes: ΠΥΡΙΛΑΜΠΕΟΣ εγγυθι ΜΎΞΑΣ. _ 
vi. ANTE éo, eio, οἱ, é, pronomina, et ὃν suum, cum rectis et. 


" 
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aliis obliqais, hexametri po&tz nunquam diphthongum, consonau- 
tem, aut vocalem longam corripiunt, brevem vocalem nunquam 
elidunt ; sed litera aspirata nunquam non officio duplicis: conso- 
vantis fungitur. | 

Aa alii quilibet prius hoc edixerint, neene, plane. nescio: rem 
multitude exemplorum ubique obvenientium adeo certam: prestitit, 
uthanc quoque regulam non alio modo necesse habeam stabilire, 
nish tantummodo nonnullis, que adverséntur obstacula, destru- 
endis. ; 

Jam sentio me saltem ipsum hec ignorasse, dum versabar cum 
Bione: nam in ii. 7. versus hic occurrit: . 

Xe wats ασχαλαων ἑνεχ᾽ οἱ τελος ονδεν ἀπαντὴ" 
quo nihil vitiosius exhiberi potuit. Si quis faciliorem medicinam 
habeat in promptu, ille faciat; nosmet ita medemur morbo : 
Xe παῖς avyakawy ‘OTI of redros οὐδεν axavrn. 

vide ‘x. ult; Eadem mali contagio vel purissmmum .Moschum plus 
semel contaminavit : iv. 25. 
———— 1 yap οἱ aury 
Ασσον tev peya rapBos aperAccrota πέλωρον. 
Locus zgre tractabilis, nam verbo defici videtear. Mibimet parum 
placeo, et acutius oculatis.commendo rem; nec tamen ἀσυμβόολος 
discedam. Forte, ἡ yap IA’ airy vidit: aut, si constructio ferri 
potest, probabilius : "He‘PA οἱ αὐτῃ" quatenus ipsi utique. Ibid. 
42.——zo\ewr yap οἱ epyor.érotpor’ pro yap substituendum videtur 
rE: que facile commutari poterant. 

In Arat. phen. 560. 


----.---- ἡ μεν οἱ axpn 
Ουρη παρ κεφαλην ᾿Ελικηε'ἀναπάνεναι ἀρκτου" 
certissime repono, ἡ AE oi—: vide v. 200. In ν. 485. vice, ro 
μεν οἱ Oevap; legam, ro FE oi: neque mehius occurrit ad.v..707. ra 
μεν οἱ kara—. ᾿ ᾿ : : 
Ia-Orph. Arg. 654. ausim cortigere : 

-AXN’ ov of ξυμβλητο" μολεν VE οἱ ov re wexpwro ; 
vice γὰρ oi: et v. 682. in promptu pro, 

Ov yap of εξυπαλυξις οἱδυροιο πονοιὸ" 
rescribere ὑπαλυξιεὶ vel in utroque loco ponas pa pro yap, ut etiam 
γι 366. et in Opp. hal. ii. 142. Ev. 1198. extrudam ἐστε" sed v. 
501. purioribus MSS. aut. peritiori medico remiserim : nam salutare 
subsidiam, quod afferam, non habeo. In Il, E. 4. Aare οἱ ex κορυ- 
Gos*‘prave Suidas interponit δε’ Aace A oi—. Ableges itaque finalem 
ν, ibid. 56. Προσθεν ἐθεν gevyorra: licet lacrymas quibusdam ex- 
torqueat crudele hoc discidium; et Porsonus fortasse eum satellite 
Burneio populares auxiliabundes sint- lamentabiliter imploraturi, 
Michaiz illius ad Danitas. exerta clamitatione: Τὸ γλυπτὸν ἧμων, 
δ᾽ εποιησαμεν, edaBes’ και τι ἡμιν ere;——Simili-infortunio mactem Il. 
I. 284. 

In Hesiod. seut. H.-125. ὃν ῥ' οἱ εδωκε; dele ῥ᾽, [bid. 15. ον yap 
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οἱ yewweacribe ovvyap οἱ HN’ quad roboraturacripturd yey sequente 
Tin. A Theogon. 892. Tws yap οἱ eppacerny’ elimines angmen- 
tum verbi. Oo 

Δαιδαλεον δ᾽ ὡρμησε pera Eidos, dp’ of ὑπερθε 
Ne duKAossrnpos—-. Theocr. xxiv. 42. 

bites restituere: dupos,‘O of txepfe: validissimum robur 
Spirituum vocalem brevem sustinet; quod locant extra eqntroversi- 
arum fine versus in Il. B. 832. X. 307. cum aliis. Apud eundem, 
xxv. 270. 

Mexpes.o: eeravusaa βραχιοναε" 
litera sibilans facessat in malam rem. Ceeterum, satis liquet au- 
perstitiosos de metro timores librariorum ex. his-nonnulla vitiasse. 


Ad 1]. Π. 735. 
érepygu δε Nadere πετρον, 

Mappapow, axpioewra’ rox οἱ περι yew σκαλυψον. 
Neutrius generis minime ambigam habere nomen πέτραν, atque 
purissime versiculum instaurare : . . 

Mappapoy, OKPIOEN TE: TO οἱ repe—. 
Neque aliud dispicio remedium, quod admoveam F—. 338. quamvis 
non liqueat vocem πέπλον sic.alibi neutrius generis habendam esse 
an Homero: astipulatur tamen suspicioni peplum Latinorum. 

Y. 282. transpositione corrigendus est : 

στη, xadd’ αχος ai xvro μυριον opPadporee' 
ad_hunc modum: KAI ‘OI axos yvro: confer Theocr. i. 18. unde 
tes ipsa quoque monstrat in. Ap. Rhod. iii. 448, Και ῥ' οἱ μεν da 
δομων" intempestivum illud ῥ᾽ esse elidendum. In Od. A. 300. 
pro receptis: _ 

Αεγέσθον. δολομητιν, δε ai warepa, κλυτὸν exra’ 
a@ihil certius quam Ὁ oi —. Verr. 53. 72. I. ἢ. non attingam, quum 
enulta sint hujusce libri manibus alienis ioterpolata commenticia, 
et xaxov κομματοε : de qua re fortasse alias; nam nemo omnium 
adeo infelicem surtem est expertus, ac vetustissimus ille paétarum. 
Ex Od. Ζ. 280. H τις οἱ εὐξαμενῃ" solitam interrogationibus voculam 
exturbatam arbitror, et auctorem dedisse, H ῬΑ of—. Bene. fecit 
.Brunckius ad Apoll. Rhod. i. 1208. quod καὶ ejecerit, rectius ad- 
‘huc facturus, si ce pro cer (quod Calabro, v. 126. necessarium) in 
texta posuisset. Qd. O. 105. Ev@ eqay of xexdot’ si quis. de arti- 
culo cogitet, satis frequente ia Homeyo, nyllus equidem qbstiterim: 
sed magis. propandeo, ut credam vocem poéticam vulgari.extragam 
abiisse: Ev® HN οἱ wexdov vel numerosins, ENQA ‘OL HN πεπλοι- 
qua nitida, et unice.poétA digna aabis videntur. 

-.--- apis δε φαρρε 

Ἑασατο cunveov, ro μεν οἷ πρρος ςγγναλιξε 

Anprras Ὕψιπνλῃ:: Ap. R. 1205. 
Sermonis color.et constructionis ratio respuynt illud per. Hagd 
dubitanter scripserim : τὸ ῬΑ oi—. Idem vitium Theocrito, xv. 
112. In Il..Z. 474. Avrap ὁ γ᾽ ὃν φιλον γίογ' subrepsit γε. et arch 
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expellendum. Ex Od. O. 93. Avrex’ ap’ ἡ ahoyy’—— possis: emo- 
vere ap” sed ‘Opnpixerepoy existimo, AYOI ῬΑ καὶ adoyg—. Ad 
hymn. Cer. 246. | 

Δεισασ᾽ αὶ wept ward’ 
quod corruptissimum, hesi diutius. Sermoni satisfaceret, Aece de 
g—: sed vero minus simile est librarios tam facilem lectionem 
ς tum ituros: omnino igitur amplectendum censeo, ΔΕΊΣΑΣΑ 
ᾧ καιδι: ad que depravanda nou una res potuerit conjurare: ex- 
quisitior constructio in primis, et deficientes numeri post elisionem, 
Δεισασ᾽ ᾧ, inscienter factam. Hinc denique vere Nicandrum 
emendes, Ther. 786. pro vulgatis Torn }—: 

Torn ‘OI BovBpwors ἐγεσκλῆκε γεννεσσι. 

Ad Il, Μ. 162. 

An ῥα ror’ ῳμωξεν re, kat ὦ TexAnyero μήρω : | 
admirari libet. perviesrem inconstantiam scribarum, illud re pluri- 
mis in locis, ubi ponere debuerant, amittentium, et rursus, quibus 
erat omittendum, obtrudentium, Tu, si sapias, repones mecum :. 

Ay ῥα ror’ gpwte, καὶ ὦ πεπλήγετο μῇρω, 

Q. 397. Od. Ν, 198. similis αἰνοθίφυς versus, si Homereus, 

Ωιμωξε τ᾽ ap’ eweira, και ὦ πεπλήγετο μηρω" 
vel ad eandem pormam exigendus est, vel καὶ locum cedere debet 
parili Se. Quale fuerit hoc seribis et criticis affendiculum, liquido 
colligas ex Il, P. 260, ubi τις αν gor φρεσιν dejecit loco marginalem 
uvice genninam lectionem, levissime castigatam : 

Toy δ᾽ 'αλλων τις “Hid AN ENI φρεσιν----; 

Ex E. 165. Ἵπεους δ᾽ οἷς ἑταροισι δ᾽ illud exsulet. Recte hactenus 
Rhodomanous corrigit Q, Cal. .iii. 782. iv, 25. sed casu magis, 
quam copsilio, ut patet-ex notis ibid. i. 142, viii. 377. ubi sincerum 
vas volebat incrustare, ut et Sealiger, ad iii, 44, Ad i. 158. ejus- 


dem : 
δεξιτερῃ δε 

Αμφιτυπὸν βονπληγα, τὸν οἱ ἔρις wrace δεινη" 
διορθωσις in propatulo stat-cuilibet: ΒΟΥΠΛΗΓ᾽, ‘ON οἱ ἔρις: εἰ 
consimiliter ad ver. 166. Ad ii. 388. pro yap, suffice δε: vi. 214. 
Αλλα μεν of δεδμητο" castiges, μεν ὯΣ 6.—: ib. 392. Ὁ of non 
dispatabile, vice ὅς oi. Idem statuo de ix. 383. quum vox toy neu- 
tro sit genere in Il. ¥. 68. sin aliter censeas, in promptu στυφελον 
τον οἱ 6 ax.—. Ibid. 892. xedovro δ' ap’ οἷ" prima dictio mutanda 
est in activam formam: EIEAON δ᾽ APA ai. Denique, x. 392. 
morbo graviter affectum : 

Avep, ἐμοι, καὶ Tpwot, και of αντῳ peya πημα' 
elegans tractatio sanitatem reddet : 
: Avep, epot, και Tawar, of αντῳ TE peya πημα. ᾿ 

Locus ultime affectus exstat ibid. ii. 660. de Aurora mortem filii 

deflente ; aggressionis quidem perdifficilis, sed pulcherrimis annu- 
merandua, quem proinde longiorem, dabo, ut asperitudivem argu- 
menti nostri Imviget molliculorum jucunditas versiculorum. . 
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—— rore δ᾽ apBporos Hus 

Ουρανον εἰσανορουσεν ὅμως πολυειδεσιν (Ὥραις, 

Αἱ ῥα μιν ove εθελουσαν ανηγαγον ες Διος ovéas 

Παρφαμεναι μύθοισιν, ὅσοις Bapy πενθος ὑπεικει, 

Kar περ er’ αχνυμενην᾽ fy δ᾽ ov λαθεθ' οἷσ δρομοιο, 

Δειδιε yap Znvos αδην αληκτον ενιπὴν. 
Cuilibet Graci sermonis usum percallenti, et loci constractionem 
consideranti, clarius apparere debet, : 

Quam solis radii esse olim, cum sudum est, solent, 

ad sequentia de cursu continuando, non ad precedentia de ascen-- 
su in celum et doloris consolatione, cum quibus nihil habeat com- 
mune, particulam foci, καὶ wep er’ ayvupeyny, pertinere: unde 
mult& cum fiducia sic ausim validiore cuneo hoc tigillum diffindere: 

Παρφαμεναι μυθοισιν, ὅσοις Bap πενθος ὑπεικει" 

Και, περ er’ AXNYMENH I, ov AHOETO οἷυ δρομοιο, 

Δειδιε yap ‘PA Znvos αδην αληκτον everny. 
Confer Il. B. 342. ®. 498. Ad postremum versum Scaliger ‘ casti- 
tatem Musarum violavit. Ibid. xiii. 351. vel scriptor exorbitavit, 
quod minus credam; vel acreos, quod licet, sed parum placet, pro 
dissyllab4 voce capienda est; vel οἷο, dictionem quandam emovit, 
cui egomet profecto in stationem retrahendz non sum. 

Aliz sunt etiam voces quedam, ut ἁλις, ἧδυς, ws, éorepos, μας, 
ὕπνος, et maxime ἕκαστος, aspirate, que magnam vim syllabarum 
porrigendarum pre se ferunt; sed minus constanter, in quantum 
judicare valui. Quuim exempla passim prostent, et swzpius variet 
poétarum usus, quam qui permittat exceptiones bene multas in du- 
bium vocari, circa tales nec libet nec licet immorari vel lectoris 
vel suum otium reverenti: Aliter tamen judico de éxndos* ‘cujus 
variationes eam facilem admittant mutationem, que non levem 
suspicionem injiciant pravitatis in vanam scribarum de metri inco- 
lumitate solicitudinem ablegandze: adeoque lectoris candidi cen- 
suram periclitari non pigrabimur. Il; Θ. 512. 

. Μὴ pay ασπουδει ye νεων επιβαιεν éxndot. 
Locum si sedulo arbitreris, tempora minus convenienter sociata 
reperies. Nisi me ratio fugiat, clare cuivis dilucebit, legendum :--- 
vewy ἘΠΙΒΩΣΙ ἑκηλοι. Vide Od. 2. 86. ubiin B. 311. 

. Δαινυσθαι τ᾽ aexovra, και ἐνῴραινεσθαι ἔκηλον. 
fortasse : aexovr’, εὐφραίνεσθαι τε ἕκηλον. Ad P. 478. Ἐσθὲ ἕκηλος, 
ξεινε" omnino statuam rescribendum, EXOE éxndos. ©. 289. Ovx 
ἀγαπᾷς, 00° éxndos. Ocyus restitue, Οὐκ ἀγαπᾷς, Ὁ ἕκηλοε : que 
suut Homerice elegantie: vide modo e multis A. 539. 
_ De εμαι, quum dubitem an precedat digammos an aspirate, et 
in priorem suspicionem animus inclinat, que dicenda sunt, in up- 
portuniorem locum prestiterit, opinor, distulisse. 

_Lectores autem intelligant velim, mein hac de literis asperis 
disceptatione potissimum loqui de Homero; quamvis poéte pos- 
terlores, gressu licet interdum devio atque inzquali, passibus ejus 
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studiosissime insistant ; identidem forte suarum extatum consuetu- 
dini nonnibil, nonnibil inertie suze, largientes; nononihil etiam, nisi 
me rationes sedulo subductz sinistrorsum distrahant, ignorantia 
veri dictionum Homericarum ingenii cecutientes ac delirantes. 
Denique, de éxas et compositis solidissime tenemus, ibi Mzoni- 
dem nec vocalem longam, diphthongum, aut consonantem corrjpere 
voluisse, neque elidere vocalem brevem : confidenter adeo quibus- 
dam locis artem critices medicalem adhibebo. 
In 1]. A. 14. 110. et alibi, » cum fautoribus ejus σκορακιῷω" 
Cum suis vivant valeantque nugis: 
atque ibid. v. 21. lege via, pro vioy: v. 438. poteras ponere post 
v. 436. et legere βησε' sed elumbis est, ineptus, omnimodis morbi 
maculationibus convariatus, Homero indiguissimus denique, et in- 
scito quodam artifice confectus ex v. 309. ut opera in eum frustra 
insumatur: nec quidem conscius ejus erat scholiasta. X. 302. 
Atos vier ‘ExnBodg: I. vic: P. 333. 
Aweuas δ᾽ ἑκατηβολον Aro\\wva— : 
sine mor4 scribe AE ‘EKHBOAON A.— Od. M. 435. O. 33. 
manifestissime falsitatis arguant 1]. Υ. 422. Anpov éxas στρωφασθ᾽: 
probabilia puto AHN ᾿ΕΚΑΘΕ, στρωφασθ᾽. Ex Il. E. 791. N. 107. 
ejiciatur δ᾽ : ex . 600. ρ΄. In X. 15. Εβλαψας μ᾽, ‘Exaepye, Sew’ 
ope transpositionis redintegrandus versus est: 
Εβλαψας ME, θεων, “EK AEPI”, ολοωτατε παντων. 
Rarsum in Od. H. 321. pada πολλον ἑκαστερω" reponas TIOAAA: 
ad normaw II. B. 798. ac similium.—Sed de his, ut impresentiarum, 
satis verborum feci; et profecto vereor, ne lectoris etiam intentio 
jamdudum hebetescere occeeperit. | 
Quod argumenti mei superest, DIGAMMA HOMERICI tractatio, 
quum sit zrumnabilis opere inceeptum atque subtilioris indagati- 
onis, supellectilem librorum postulat sibi locupletem prz illa et 
copiosam, que mihi in hac solitudine evolvenda contigit; nec 
minus animum pauciorum solicitudinum avocamentis distentum 
distractumque. Singularis igitur dissertatio, intra hunc annum 
DEO annuente divulganda, post memet bibliothecz mez restitutum, 
hoc officio defungetur. Interea moneo, rectam et luculentam hu- 
jusce rei administrationem permagui nostrorum studiorum interesse ; 
quoniam illud est Ariadneum filum, sine quo poésis Homerea plane 
nibil aliud iuvenitur, quam inextricabilium erroram labyrinthus. 
Lectores nusuti, perpetuis metricarum asperitatum offensationibus 
discruciati ; 
Πολλα δ᾽ avayra, καταντα, παραντα re, δοχμια τ᾽, ηλθον" 
vel subsistunt defatigati, vel desperanter mirabundi petlegunt. 
Jam satis diu est, ex quo fuerint Ilias et Odyssea βιβλιον κατεσφρα- 
yioperoy’ tempus poscit, qui periculum faciat, an sit dignus volu- 
men aperire. Proluserunt alii: nos’ autem, pro modulo ingenii 
nostri ac doctrine, question confestim decertabimus. _ 
Devique, CARCERABIIS NOCTIBUS nomen huic’ disputationi 
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impositam volui, non tantum quia multa, hoc argumentutnt attin 
gentia, mihi subnata sint ste impedito; sed insuper ut ingenii mei 
atque doctrine qualecunque monimentum struetem, quo nebule- 
num, quime hac conjecerint, memotia, qaantum in meis sctiptis 
situm sit, apud exteras etiam nationes, et fortassis in evum veniens, 
pro meritis infamari posset.) : 
(Dedi ¢ carcere Dorcestrensi, Rhadamanthi regnis, 
Die Februarii 22%-) A, D. 1801. 


EDITIONES POETARUM, 
QUIBUS HIC USUS SUM. 


HomER! Fiorentina, anni 1488. Oxon. 1780. 
Hesiodi, Cantabrigiensis, 1674. 
Theocritus Reiskii. 

Callimachus Ernesti. 

Apollonius Brunckii et Shawii. 
Bionis et Moschi mea. 

Nicander Gorrzi. 

Quintas Calaber Pauwii. 
Tryphiodoras Northmori. 
Coluthus Lemmepii. 

Orpheus Gesneri et Tyrwhiitti. 
Aratus Oxoniensis, anni 1672. ᾿ 
Oppianus Ritterstrusii. 
Anthologia Greca Stephani. 


LOCIT POETARUM 
IN HOC OPUSCULO EMENDATORUM, 


ANTHOLOGIA Greca, in pagg. 10. 13. 29. 55. 62. 64. 65. | 

' Apollonius Rhodius, 1. 103. 276. 902. 962. 1208. ii. 358. 533. 
762. 926. iii. 448. 561. 745. 1205. iv. 12. 376. 465. 483. 796. 
1216. 1283. 1460. 1475. 1482. . 

Aratus, phen. 50. 200. 447. 533. 577. 685. 707. dios. 21. 127. 
270. 287. 292. 308. 

Bion, ii. 7. p. 69. | 

Callimachus, hymn. Ap. 19. Di. 81. Del. 299. frag. 110. 

Coluthus, ver. 211. p. 38. 

Dionysius Per. 705. 751. 912. 925. 1062. 1109. 

Hesiod. Opp. et.di. 61. 166.711. Scut. 15. 1925. 199. Theog. 
10. 64. C 6. 148. 297. 369. 373. 487. 625. 8992. 

Manetho, i. 204. ii. 274. iii. 89. 330. iv. 54. 60. 76. 118. 445. v. 
65. vi. 473. 536. 688. 751. 

Marcellus Sidetes, verr. 4. 7. 14. 74. p. 21. 

Moschus, iv. 4. 25. 49. 
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Nicander, Al. 357. 367. 368.:614. Fher. 282. 657. 674. 786. 

Nonnus, Dionys. ii. 650. p. 19. v. 283. p. $1. 

Oppianus, c. ii. 198. 400. iiis 889. iv. 57. 351. bul. i. 93. 163. 492. 
528. 541. 562. 630. ii. 57. 142. 241. 257. 842. 407. 411. iii, 64: 
498. 621. iv. 6. 15. 57. 5.351. v.31. 65. 455. 

Orpheus, hymn. iii. 7. p. 5. xiit. 8. p. 6. 

Arg. 215. 257; 407. 441. 511. 522. 577. 654. 682. 830. 

845. 866. 1141. 1185. 1198. 1211. 1282. uit. 

——— de lapp. 11. 98. 209. 261. 377. 407. 410. 426. 458. 462. 
498. 646. 701. 946. 

Theocritus, i. 17. iii. 25. ix. 19. xv. 142. wilt. xvii. 20. xxi. 56. 
xxlii. 48. xxiv. 42. 68. xxv. 172. 222. 258. 263. 270. 

Tryphiodorus, v. 114. 183. p. 27. v. 590. p. 22; 

Homerus et Quintus Calaber, passim. 


*,* Our readers will not be displeased if we add ὦ list of 
Mr. Wakefeld’s publications. 


1. SILVA CRITICA, sive in auctores sacros profanosque Com- 
mentarius Philologus. Cantabrigiz, typis et sumptibus 
Academicis, 1789. 3s. 6d. 

2. Silva Critica, pars IT. 1790, Cantab. 3s. 6d. 

3. Silva Critica, pars HII, 1792, Cantab. 3s. 6d. 

4. Silva Critica, pars IV. 1798, Londini, 5s. 

5. Silva Critica, pars V. 1795, Londini, 3s. 6d. 

6. Horatii Opera, in 2 tom. 12mo. Londini, 1794. 10s. 6d. 

7. Virgilii Maronis Georgicén libri IV. Cantab. 1788. 3s. 6d. 

8. The Evidences-of Christianity, or Remarks on the Excellency, 
Purity, and Character, of the Christian Religion; sec. edit. 
enlarged, 1793. 4s. 6d. 

9. Poémata, Latine partim scripta, partim reddita, et quedam in 
Q. Horat. Flac. Obs. Criticz, 4to. Cantab. 1776. 2s. 

10. An Enquiry into the Opinions of Christians of the first Centuries 
concerning Jesus Christ, 1784, Svo. 42. 

11. A New Translation of St. Matthew, with a Commentary, 4to. 
1782. 10s. 6d. 

12. Four Marks of Antichrist, 1. 

13. A Sermon at Richmond, Surrey, July 29, 1784, a Thaoks- 
giving-Day, 6d. 

14. Remarks on Dr. Horsley’s Ordination Sermon of 1788. 4d. 

15. A Short Enquiry into the Expediency and Propriety of Pub- 
lic or Social Worship, third edit. 1792. 1s. 6d. 

16. Short Strictures on Dr. Priestley’s Letter concerning Mr. 
Wakefield’s Treatise on Public Worship, 1792. 6d. 

17, General Reply to Arguments against the Enquiry into Publie 
Worship, 6d. 
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18. A Letter to the Lord Bishop of ‘St. David's,..on occasion 
of a Pamphlet relating to the Liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land, ascribed to him, .179Q. 1s. 

19. Examination of Thomas Paine’s Age of Reason: .sec. edit. 
corrected: .with ao Appendix to.David Andrews, in De- 
fence of Christianity, 1794. 2s. 

20. The Spirit of Christianity with the Spirit of the Times. A 
bnew edit. 1794. Is. . 

21. Poems of Mr..Gray, with Notes, 3s. 6d. 

22. Directions for Students in Theology, 4d. 

23. Trageediarum Grecarum ‘delectus: Herc. Fur. Alcest. Ion. 
Euripidis ; Trachin. Philoct. Sophoclis ; et Eumen. fEschy- 
li; 21om. 8vo. 1794. 168. 

24, The Works of Alexander Pope, with Notes, vol. I, 1794. 68. 
fine paper, 8s. | 

2. Notes on Pope, νοὶ. II. 1796. 68. * 

26. Poetical Translations from Juvenal, Virgil, Lucretius, Horace, 
ἅς. 1795. 12mo. 2s. 6d. on fine paper, 5s. 

27. P. Virgilii Maronis Opera, 2:tom. 12s. chart. mag. 11. 118. 6d. 

28. A'New Translation of the New Testament, 2 vols, 8το. se- 
cond edit. 16s. 

29. A new edit. of Pope’ 8 Τιρὰ and Odyssey, with Notes, 11 vols, 
8vo. 1796. 

30. A Reply to Thomas Paine’ 8 second part of the Age of Reason, 
1795. 18. 6d. 

31. An Answer to Mr. Burke's Attack on the: Duke of Bedford 
and Earl of Lauderdale, 1796, third edit. 1s. 6d, 

32.‘ Bionis et Moschi que supersunt, emendata et iflustrata, nitidis- 
sime impressa, 1795. 3s. 6d. chart. max. 108. 6d. ᾿ 

$3. A Letter to Jacob Bryant, Esq. on the ‘War of Troy, Ato. 
‘1797. 18. 6d. 

84. Lucretii Opera, 3 vol. 4to. innumeris mendis expurgata, 
Commentariis iltustrata, cum RicARDI BENTLEII notis 
non ante vulgatis. Pret, Al, 48. et chart. max. folio ele- 
gantissima, ail. 

35. Select Essays of Dio Chrysostom, translated from the Greek, 
with Notes critical and illustrative. 8vo. 1800. 68: ᾿ 
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ANTRUM VOCITANUM. 


Fessum audiendo continuos dies. , 
Sextili in estu jargia civinm 
Non me Vocitanis ab antris 
Pallida religio tenebit, 
Quamvis profanum nonien inusserit . 5 
Aule* piatrix* improba, et abditas . _ 
Horrore funestarit undas 
Qua Jatebris properant ab imis. 
Ergo otiosum surripui diem et 
Valere dixi litibus. asperis .. . . 10 
Tendens Avernale in barathrum, 
Luce vacens, taciturna regna, 
Ni quum gementis flabra reverberat 
Venti, vetusto non sine numine, 
Matrisque ? nulla impulsa dextra 15 
ZEra sonant cava Dindymene, 
Ausum inchoanti porta patet brevis, 
Intranda rectis non humeris, ubi 
Fuodamina urgentur propinqui 
Fronte supercilioque saxi. 20 


_, _. ἢ Jamque ubi feralem strépitu circumsonat aulam, 
οὐ ° Cornea gramineum persultans ungula campum, 
. Percitus hinnitu serpens evolvitur antro. 
ΝΞ ΞΕ ᾿ς Sil. Ital. de Β, P. vi. 216. etc. 

5 Piatriz dicebatur sacerdos qua expiare erat solita, quam et sagam 
et stmulatricem vocant: Festus de V.S. in vocab. Plaut. Mil. Οἷον. 
Act. 3. Sc. 1. Hor. lib. i. Sat. 8. Epod. 5. v. $2, Epod. 18. v. 4. Stat. 
Theb. iv. 551. ΝΞ ΕΕ 

.3. Antrum Vocitanum, seu Wokey, Clemens Alexandrinos in animo 
habuisse creditar, hoc loco, Λέγουσι δὲ καὶ τὰς ἱστορίας συνταξάμενοι, ἀμφὶ τὴν 
Yrranton wicroy ἄντρον σι ὑποκείμενον ὀρεῖ, bol δὲ τῆς κορυφῆς χάσμα. ᾿Ἐμπιπτόντος 

σοῦ ἀγίμον ic τὸ ἄγτραν καὶ ᾿κροσρηγυυμένου τοῖς κολποῖς τοῦ ὀρύγματος κυμβάλων 
cp aii προυομένων ἦχον ἐξακούεσθαι, ejJusmodi enim sonus in hisce cavernis 
iquando auditur, Africo eas pervadente vento. Clem. Alex. cit. Col- 
liason Hist. Com. Somers. vol. 3. p. 420. De Magna Matris apud Bri- 
tonas superstitione aliud mihi testimonium non ad manus est ; memini 
tamen Nicandri scholiaste thalamum quemdam Cybeles apud Cyzi- 
cum, τύπον trgi, dxoyticr, describentis, situm sub monte Locrino, quod 
nomen certe in priscis Britannie religionibus preclarum fait. Schol. 
in Alexipharm. νυ. 8. Dionysius Periegetes Britannos pre cate- 
ris gentibus ob Bacchanaliorum celebrationem magnifice laudat. ν, 
§70. Num vero de Albionz, an potius de Armorice quodam populo,. 
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-Nen furvieri tramite, qui rudem- 
Cyclopa celsam evertit et Ilion, 
Devenit Everide ad umbram 
- * Asphodeli per inane littus. 
Vix umbilico pejor ab Italo . . 25 
Descensus. Orci, terra ubi dissklens . 
* Spirantia Amsancti recludit 
Antra; vel Hermione’ nivost 
Flammas trabales suspiciens poli, 
Qua fumen atros volvitur ad deos, 90 
Deque axe sublimi patestem 
Clara videt Cynosura4 mundum. 
Hine me recep longa per atria 
Amfractus antri, et sub face rustica 
Ducentis ancille molestum 35 
Pandit iter salebrosa rupes ; 
Tam lubrica, et non certa crepuscule 
Lychni micantis, projicitur. via, 
Nuue plana in obliquam, pedesque ' . 
Sellicitans malefida lapsu ; 40 
Nunc hirta saxis,.et gradientium 
Preruptus error; nunc aqua, torpida 
Convalle telluris redueta, 
Saxificam glomerat-paludem : 


locus intelligendus sit, in dubio est. Vide Strab. Geogr. iv. p. 277. 
Oxon. et contra Steph. Byz. in 24107, et Ceesaris in B. G. vi. c. 17. de 
Baccho altum silentium. 

* Qui verumsensom τοῦ ᾿Δσφοδέλου λειμῶνος indagabunt, vix aliquid cer- 
tum constituturos esse spero. ‘Tres tantum rationes mez menti succgr- 
runt, reddendi, pulvere sewcinere abunduntem, ob crematos tnortuos!; vel 
destitutum, propter ftigora et noctes perpetuas; vel, tertio loco, referendi 
ad Phod [qui etiam Woden, et Buddha] Asorum deum ; quod ultimuis 
verum esse petissimum crediderim. Hoc saltem mihi persuasum habéo, 
herbam Asphodelum, dé qua nescio que fabulantur Plinius et Ptole-~ 
mnzeus Hephestionis filtus, derivato et non propio nomine gaudere, iti- 
hil vero facere ad Homeri Campos Cimmerios. — 

5 __ Hic speeus horrendum, sevi spirecuia Ditis.” En. vii. 567. Ὁ 
.,. _Videndus Orpheus in Argop. 1133 ad 1147 narrans similia qaedsm 
lis que nostris demum temporibus ab Americano quodam, Simons, as- 
severata esse audivimns. Strabo de Hermione Peloponnesi urbe rem 
perperam iotellexerat, lib. viii. p.541. Quere, annon in fragmento Cal- 
limachi (Bent]. 110.) nomen illud reponendum sit, ad hunc fere mo- 

um:— 

; ΕΝ Τοὔνιχω καὶ γίχυες πορϑμήϊον οὔτι φέρογχαι, ΝΕ 
Μούγῃ in πτολίων [ἅτε θ᾽ Ἕ,μιονεῖς] ὡμεενήνοις 
Ἐν στομάτισσι, wie Ay spouctag ἱπίβαθρον. , 

- 4 ἃ Mundus cum patet, Deoram ttistium et inferoram janua quasi 
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‘Preeterque sulle’ ἐλαγηειίνα vivulas. - 45 
Dueit liquorem a fonte venefica 
In Solia auras, et Favoni 
- Oseula, sidereasque noctes. 
Imo angiporty foemina cernitur 
Annos oberto mearmore debitos - 50 
Concluss, sub Mortis maligna 
__Nube sedens inimica ceelis. 
Olh ministrés; Sdmuia, et alites -- 
Umbrae (egentes pulveris ultimi), - 
Larvasque-perinisit aocentes - 55 
+ "THe Deus, peritura mundi 
' Fatale nomen solvere secula; - 
Donavit artem s¢ire nefariam 
Falsasque precantare * mentes 
Graminibus gravibusqee verbis, 60 
Qualis mariui pestis Arimiai et ' 
Dis exsecratum Canidie esput. 
‘ Impune fon illi colones,, ᾿ 
_ Neon pavidas nocuisse'matres, 
Dire tot urgent monstra scientiz, ὁ 65 
Tot versipelles-pieestigia lupi, - 
Urasive, inbumanum negatis 
- - Amibus obtnuere corpus ; 
Fancsis vam. nec-fasciva, neo malt ΄ 
Arcane morbi semina, tun licet . 70 
Fogiese, quandocunque aniles — 
Prodigiale rubent o¢elli. 
Vixit Sibylla saga diutius. ©. 
Jamque obsoletos spiritus et vigor 
4 Lanquebst, artus, obque eundi 75 
εὐ Sera nigis veniebat hore. 
Fixa in sedili, fuem anjimantinm 
Constantibusque atque aufugientibus.. 
- JEquym manebst, dum soluto 
᾿ς  Gutte duane silice immimebat. 80 
At continenter stillicidi wovus 2” 
Aspergituy ros in caput improbe, 
Es valtua, ac deforma corpus 
Marmeseis-daamaiur yogis. 


patet.” Varro apud Macrob. Sat. i. p. 288. vide Plutarch. Romul. o. x. 
4,8, Stat. Theb. lib. vi. y. 364. _. . τς 

' Petron. Satyr. ο. 131. 5. δ. p. 426. ed, Anton, Plaut. Mil. Glor. 
Act. 8. Sc. 1. p. 37. Ernesti. - 
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Sicut Gomorrhe sulphureum ad acum 
Flammasque iniquas respicientibus . - 
Matrona, quam Hammonis propago 
Genaque vocat Moabza matrem, 


~ Qualesque narrant Andromede procos 


Visu Medusz Gorgonis, in salem 
. Hee fixa durum, illi in rigentem 
Vipereis lapidem cepitlis. 
Si stans viator sub Sipylr juga — 
Spectat severo vertice imaginem 
* Gnatas perenni fonte et arcus 
Flentis Apollineos, at illam 
Lux ornat, imber purificat, levi 
illam aura flatu blanda refrigerat. 
Ex ‘Tantalo venisse elaram, 
| Et capiti Jovis ales instat. 
Hac in caverna vivere non dedit 
Auctor creatis gentibus alitum, - 
Repentiumre, aut si quid auris 
= therus alitur vigetque. 


- Nam. nec sorores hic Minyexe 


Stridore lugent Penthea sibilo, 
-  Plantisve mille.inserpit udas 
: Plambeus in latebrayg iulus ; 
Non jussus-anguis proditor in suum. . 
Ventrem ire, nec strix' auspicibus gravis, 
- Venere ; pallentique nudum 
Semper eget laqueare musco. 


Sola inter umbras cernere erat novis 


Inclisa formis' corpora, ut Africi 
‘Non lene portentum leonis . 

- Fubnineos lapidescit ungues * 
Collumque fulvum, ‘et rava canis sedens 
In rupe viva Cerbereos sonos . 

' Desuescit horrenteeque rictus, 
Nec Stygium retinet colorem. 
Nunc nos amoena in ccerula et aureum 
Ditis remitteat ostia sub diem ' 
Nullis pavescentes tenebris - 
- Dum placida face corda lucent. 
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APHORISMS, &c., OF DR. PARR. 


| BENNET, BISHOP OF CLOYNE, 


Aone the fellows of Emanuel College, there was one man 
whom I cannot remember without feeling that all my inclination 
to commend, and all my talents for commendation, are dispro- 
portionate to his merit. From habits not only of close intimacy, 
but of early and uninterrupted friendship, I can say, that there 
is scarcely one Greek or Roman author of eminence in verse or 
prose whose writings are not familiar to him. He is equally suc- 
cessful in combating the difficulties of the most obscure, and 
catching at a glance the beauties of the most elegant. Though I 
could mention two or three persons who have made a greater 
proficiency than my friend in philological learning, yet, after sur- 
veying all the intellectual endowments of all my literary acquaint- 
ance, [ cannot name the man whose taste seems to me more cor- 
rect and more pure, or whose judgment on any composition in 
Greek, Latin, or English, ‘would carry with it higher authority 
to my mind. 

To those discourses which, when delivered before an acade- 
mical audience, captivated the young and interested the old, 
which were argumentative without formality, and brilliant with- 
out gaudiness, and in which the happiest selection of topics was 
united with the most luminous arrangement of matter, it cannot 
be unsafe for me to pay the tribute of my praise, because every 
hearer was an admirer, and every admirer will be a witness, As 
a tutor, he was unwearied in the matruction, liberal in the go- 
vernment, and anxious for the welfare of all who were intrusted 
to his care. The-briltancy of his. conversation, and the suavity . 
of his manners, were the more endearing, because they were 
united with qualities of a higher order; because in morals he . 
was correct without moroseness, and because in religion he was 
serious without bigotry. From the retirement of a college, 
he stepped at once into the circle of a court. But he has not 
been dazzled by its glare, or tainted by ite corruptions. As a 
' prelate, he does honor to the gratitude of a patron who was 
once his pupil, and to the dignity of a station where, in his wise 
and henest judgment on things, great duties are connected with 
great emoluments. If, from general description, I were pere 
mitted to descend to particular detail, I should say, that in one 
instance he exhibited a noble proof of generosity, by refusing 
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to accept. the legal and customary profits of his office from a 
peasantry beading dewn ubder the veight of indigeniee and ex- 
action :--I should say, that on another occasion, he did not 
suffer himself to be irritated by perverse and audacious oppost- 
tion; but blending mercy with justice, spared a misguided 
father for the sake of a distressed dependent family; and pro- 
Vided, at the’same time, for the instruction of 8 large and popt- 
fous parish, Without ‘pushing to extremes his episcopal ig 
when thvaded; and his episcopal power when defied. While the 
Hagtish Uitiversities produce. such scholars, they will indeéd -de~ 
serve to be considered as the nurseries of learning ‘and virtae. 
While thé Church of Ireland is adorned by such prelates, it cannot 
have much to fear from that spirit of restless discontent and ex« 
tessive refinement which has lately gone abroad. It will be in- 
dtruiiental to the best purposes by the best means. “It will gain 
fresh security and fresh lustre from the support ‘of wise and goott 
men. {t will promote‘the noblest interests of society, dnd up- 
Hotd, in this day of ‘peril; the sacred cause of true religion.— 
Retharks on the Statement of Dr. Combe; p. 25. 5 °° 
Ν ΝΞ ΕΕΕ “BENTLEY. ΝΞ Ξ 

The memory of Bentley has ultimately triumphed over the 
attacks ef hie enemies, and his mistakes are found to be light in 
the balance, when weighed against his numerous, his splendid, 
and matchlesg discoveries. He has not much to fear, even from 
such rivals in literary fame as Cunningham, Baxter, and Dawes, 
He deserved to obtain, and he bas obtained, the honorable, suf- 
{sages af kindsed spirits—a Lennep, a Ruhnken, a Hemster- 
huis, and a Porson. In fine, he was one of those. rare and 
exalted personages, who, whether right or wrong in detached 
instances, always excite attention, and reward it; always inform 
where they do not convince; always send away their readers 
with, enlarged knowlege, with animated curiosity, and with 
wholesome exercise to those general habits of thinking, which 
enable, them, on maturer reflection and after more extensive 
jnquiry, [9 discern and avoid the errors of their illustrious 
guides.—Critique, on the Variorum Horace, in the British 
Critic, 1794, p. 423. . 

: ὯΝ CRITICS. ἐς 

In the-days which are past, indeed, but to which every 
lar lodks back ‘with gratitude and triumph, the Church of ine. 
Jand was adorned by a Gataker, a Pearson, a ‘Casaubon,' a 
πο aeeenmerne-eessneeeeee 


fe Isaac Casaubon ‘had a prebend at Canterbury and at Westmin- 
ster. ΄ ΄ 


-- 
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Vossime,' a Bentley, a Wasse, and ao Ashton.* Within our own 
memory it has boasted of Pearce and Burton, of Taylor and 
Musgrave, of Toup and Foster, of Markland and Tyrrwhit. 
At the present hour we recount with honest pride, the literary 
merits of Porson, of Burney, of Huntingford, of Routh, of 
Cleaver,} of Edwards, of Burgess: and when the name of 
Wakefield occurs to us, who does not heave a momentary sigh, 
and, catching the spirit with which Jortin once alluded to the 
preductions of learned and ingenious dissenters, repeat the emr 
phatical quotatioa of that most accomplished and amiable scho- 
lar—* Qui tales sunt, utinam essent nostri ?”—-Review of the 
Varioram Horace, British Critic, p. 123. 


DR. JORTIN. 


As to Jortin, whether I look back to his verse, to his prose, 
to. his eritical, or to his theological works, there are few authors 
to whom | am so much indebted for rational entertainment, or 
fur solid instruction. Learned he was, without pedantry. He 
was ingenious without the affectation οὗ singwarity. He was a 
lover of truth, without hovering over the gloomy abyss of scep- 
ticism, and a friend to free-inquiry without roving into the 
dreary and pathless wilds of latitudinarianism. He had a heart 
which never disgraced the powers of his understanding. With 
a lively imagination, an elegant taste, and a judgment most mas- 
euline and most correct, he united the artless and amiable neg- 
ligence of a schuol-boy.. Wit without ill-nature, and sense 
without effort, he could, at will, scatter on every subject; and 
in every book, the writer presents us with a near and distinct 
view of the real man. 
——— ut omnis 

Votiva pateat veluti desoripta tabeila, 
Vita senis. Horat. Sat. i. lib. 2. 

His style, though inartificial, is sometimes elevated ; though 
familiar, is never mean ; and though employed on various topics 
of theology, ethics, and criticism, it is not arrayed in any delu- 
sive resemblance, either of solemnity, from fanatical cant; or 
of profoundness, from scholastic ‘jargon: of precision, from 
the crabbed formalities of cloudy philologists; or of refinement, 
from the technical babble of frivolous conuoisseurs. oo, 
. Atthe shadowy and fleeting reputation which is sometimes. 

1 Jsaac οποία, son of Gerard, was Canon of Windsor. 


“4 Master of Jesps College, Cambridge. 
8 Bishop of Chester. 
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MACINTOSH, 


- in Macintosh, I-see the sternness of a republican withdut 
his acrithony, and the ardor of a reformer without his mpe- 
tuosity. His taste in morals, fike that of Mr. Burke, is equally 
pure and delicate with his taste in literature, His mind is so 
- eoarprehensive, that his generalities cease to be barren; and so 
vigorous, that detail itself becomes interesting. He imtroduces 
every question avith perspicuity, states it with precision, and 
pursues it with easy and unaffected method. Sometimes, per- 
haps, he may amuse his readers by excursions into paradox ; 
but he never bewilders them by flights into romance. His phi 
losophy is far more just and far more amiable then the philo- 
sophy of Paine, and his eloquence is only not equal to the elo- 

uence of Mr. Burke. He is argwmentative without sophistry, 
ervid without fury, and sublime without extravagance.--Sequel 
to the Printed Paper, p. 80. 


THE SAME. 


Mr. Macintosh has explored the deepest recesses, the most 
complex qualities, and the remotest tendencies of human action : 
to the researches of philosophy he adds the graces of tastes 
and with powers commensurate to the amplitude and dig- 
nity of his subject, he can state without obscurity, reason with- 
out perplexity, assert without dogmatism, instruct without με: 
dantry, counsel without austerity, and even refute without 
acrimony.—-Spital Sermon, p. 114. . | 

. PORSON, 
᾿ Με, Porson, the republisher of Heyne’s Virgil, is'a giant in 
literature, a prodigy in intellect, a critic, whose mighty achieve- 
menta leave imitation paoting at a distance behind him, and 
whose stupendous powers strike down all the restless and aspi- 
ring suggestions of rivalry into silent admiration and passive awe. 
He that excels in great things, so as not to be himself excelled, 
shall readily have pardon from me if he errs in little matters 
adapted to little minds, But [ should expect to see the indig- 
nant shades of Bentley, Hemsterhuis, and Valckenaer, rise from 
the grave, and rescue their illustrious successor from the grasp 
of his persecutors, if any attempt were made to immolate him 
on the altars of dulness and avarice, for his sins of omission, or 
bis sins of commission, as a corrector of the press. Enough, 
ead more than enough, have f beard of his little oversights m 
the hum of those busy inspectors who peep and pry after one 
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élass of defects only, in the prattle of: finical collectors, and the 
cavils of unlearned and half-learned gossips. But 1 know that 
sports of this kind are lost in the blaze of this great man’s ex- 
cellencies, I know that his character towers far above the 
reach of such puny objectors. I think that his claims to public 
veneration are too vastto be measured by their short and crooked 
rules, too massy to be lifted by their feeble efforts, and even too 
sacred to be touched by their unballowed hands. Be it granted, 
then, that the difference between the critiques is great. But I 
eontend that the difference between the works themselves is 
more great, and I add, that the difference between the artists is 
greater still——Remarks on the Statement, p. 138. 


ROWTH. 


Dr. Rowth, in the language of Milton, “is the virtuous -son 
of a virtuous father,” whose literary attainments are respected 
by every scholar to whom he is knewn ; whose exemplary vir- 
tues shed a lustre on that Church in which they have not been 
rewarded ; and whose gray hairs will never descend to the 
graye, but amidst the blessings of the devout, and the tears of 
the poor. He. fills a station, for which other men are some- 
times andebted to the cabals of parties or to the caprices of for- 
tune, but ia which he was himself most honorably placed from 
the experience his electors had long had of his integrity, and 
the confidence they reposed in his discernment, in bis activity, 
and in his impartiality. The attachment he professes to acade- 
mical institutions proceeds not less from a sincere conviction of 
their utility, than from a deep reverence for the. wisdom of 
antiquity m the regulations it has made for preserving the 
morals of youth, and for promoting the cultivation of learning. 
His government over.the affairs of a great and respectable col. 
lege is active without officiousness, and firm without severity. 
His independence of spirit is the effect, not of ferocious pride, 
but of a cool and steady principle, which claims only the 
respect it is ever ready to pay, and which equally disdains to 
trample on subordination, and to crouch before the insolence 
of power. His correct judgment, his profound erudition, 
‘and his various knowlege, are such as seldom fall to the lot of 
man. His liberality is scarcely surpassed even by his ortho- 
doxy, aod his orthodoxy is not the tumid and fungous excres- 
cence of prejudice, but the sound and mellowed fruit of honest 
and indefatigable inquiry. In a word, his mind, his whole mind, 
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is decked δὲ once with the’ purest crystals of simplicity, and the 
brightest jetvels’of benevolence and piety. ᾿ ἘΞ 
᾿ His life is gentle, and the elements . 
So mix’d in him, that Nature may stand up ‘ 
' And say to all the world, this is aman! . 
Sequel td the Printed Paper, p. 108. 


: WARBURTON AND HURD. 

He (Warburton) blundered against grammar ; and you (Hurd) 
refined against idiom. He, from defect of : taste, contaminated 
English by Galliciem; and: you, from excess: of affectation, 
sometimes disgraced what would have risen to ornamental and 
dignified writing, by a profuse mixture of vulgar and antiquated 
phraseology. He soared into sublimity without effort; and you, 
by effort, sunk into a kind of familiarity, which, without leading 
to perspicuity, borders on meanness. He was great by the 
energies of nature’; and you «were little: by. the misapplica-- 
tion of art. He sometimes reached-the force οὗ Longinus, but 
without his elegance; and you exhibited the inticacies of Ari- 
stotle, but without his exactness: Wit was in Warburton the 
Spontaneous growth of Nature; while, in your lordship, -it 
seemed to be the forced: and .unmellowed fruit:of study. He, 
in his lighter exertions, still preserved his vigor ; as you, in.your 
greater, seldom laid aside your flippancy, He, perhaps, with 
better success than Demosthenes, seized the ‘famam Dicacis; 
and you, with success not quite equal, aimed at the praise of 
urbanity. He flamed on his readers with the brilliancy. of a 
meteor; and you scattered’ around them the scintillations of a 
firebrand.. To grapple with the unwieldy was among the: fro- 
lics of Warburton; whilst your lordship toiled in chasing the 
subtle. He often darkened the subject ; and you perplexed it. 
He, by the boldness and magnitude of his conceptions, over- 
whelmed our minds with astonishment; and you, by the singula- 
rity and nicety of your quibbles, benumbed them with surprise. 

t me commend both you and the Bishop of Glocester where 
commendation is due: and let me bestow it, not with the thrifty 
and penurious measure of a critic by profession, nor yet with 
the coldness and Janguor of an envious antagonist ; but with the 
ardent gratitude of a man whom, after many a painful feeling of 
weariness and disgust, you have refreshed unexpectedly; and 
whom, as if by some secret touch of magic, you have charmed 
and overpowered with the most exquisite sense of delight. Yes, 
my lord, in a few lucky and lucid intervals between the pa- 
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yoxysms of your polemical: frenzy, all .the.laughable and all the 
Foathsome singularities which. floated on: the surface of your 
diction, have in a moment: vanished; while, in their stead, 
beauties equally striking from their suddenness, their originality, 
and their splendor, have burst in a “flood of glory” on 
the astonished and enraptured. reader. Often has my mind 
hung with fondness and with admiration over the crowded, yet 
clear and luminous galaxies of imagery diffused through the 
works of Bishop Taylor, the mild and unsullied lustre of Addi- 
son, the variegated and expanded eloquence of Burke, the exu- 
berance and dignified ease of Middleton, the gorgeous declama- 
tion of Bolingbroke, and the majestic energy of Johnson. But 
if | were to do justice, my lord, to the more excellent parts of 
your own writings and οὗ Warburton’s, 1 should say, that the 
English language, even in its. widest extént, cannot furnish pas- 
sages more strongly marked, either by grandeur in the thought, 
by felicity in the . expression, by pauses varied and harmonious, 
or by full and sonorous periods.—Tracts by Warburton and a 
Warburtonian, p. 149, 150, 153. 
Rozertus Sumneg, 5. TF. P. 
Coll. Regal. apud-Cantab. olim socius ;. 
Scholz Harroviensis, haud ita pridem, 
. ..Archididascalus.; =. 
Fuit huic prestantissimo viro 
Ingenium natura peracre, optimarum 
Disciplinis artium sedulo excultum, 
Usu diuturno confirmatum, et quodam 
Modo subactum : 
:- - Nemo enim 
Aut in reconditis sapientie studiis illo 
- .. Subtilior extitit, = 
Aut humanioribus literis limatior. 
115 cum dotibus nature, tum 
Paregt Doctrine preditus. 
Insdper accedebant, 
In, sententiis, vera ac perfecta eloquentia 5. 
[6 sermone, facetiarum lepos plane 
Atticus, υ ‘tas 
Et gravitate insuper aspersa urbanitas ; 
ia moribus, siggularis quedam. 
Integritas et fides ; 


Epithpks, ge. 
Vite denique ratio constans sibi, et ad 
Virtatis hormam diligenter 
. ' . . Severeque exacta. 
Omnibus qui vel amico essent eo, 
* Vel .magisteo usi,: ΝΣ 
Doctring, ingenii, virtutis justum 
- πος Rehquit desiderium, . - 
Subsa, eheu ! atque immatura morte 
. | .Correptus; - 
Prid. Id. Septemb. 
Anno Domini M,pcc,Lx x1, 
. fiitet. sum 4. ᾿. " 
ἘΣ ᾿ In Harrow Church, Middlesex. 


! 
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Carozo Jacoso Fox, 


᾿᾿ Quod veram illam et absolutam eloquentiam 
Non modo coluerit, sed cultam, qua potuit, 
Ad salutem Patria dignitatemque tuendam 
| | Contulerit; 
Quod in suscipiendis give amicitiis, sive inimicitiis, 
Has semper voluerit mortales 
οὐ .Hlabere, illas sempiternas ; 
Quod mente solida invictaque permanserit in 
Proposito, 
Atque improborum spreverit minas ; 
Quod 1 cause, que maxime popularis esse 
εν, Debuisset, . 
.. Non _populariter ille quidem, - 
Ut alii ficte et fallaciter populares, 
Sed strenue ac fortiter versatus sit; 
Quod, denique, in fcedissimo illo 
Optimi prudentissimique Sesatus naufragio, 
τ, dd demum, imo.id solum , 
_ . . Quod turpe egset, 
Miserum existimarit, adeo cum bonis 
_ _ Libere woditeuréov statyerit, 

Potius quam periculose. et simulate et cupide 
Librum huncce ea, qua par est, observantia, 
D.D-D, 

A, &., A, Ο. . . ι 
_ Dedication of Dr. Parr's edition of Bellendenus, 
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Honorarissimo Vino 
Frepsrxico Domino ΝΌΒΤΗ, 
Qui in equabili at temperato dicendi genere 
. Facile primas tenet : 
Quem sciunit omnes, tum in sermone, tum moribis 
Gravitatem servare, 
Non tristem illem.ac tetricam, ~ 
Sed comitate quadam et lepore 
Suavissime-conditam : 
Qui optintorum et civium- et virorum 
Amicitia dignissinus, 

Novit simpliciter et candide ponere inimicitias : 
Cujus pusquam in clientium turbam infidelem 
lagratamque. 

N 4 usta exarsit ira ; 
unquam in legibus institutisque majorum 
Defendendis “ee 
Industria elanguit ; 
Nunquam perturbatis temporibus, sua cum 
Res ageretur, 
Fides virtusque contremuit : 
Librum huncce in summa observantiz, 
Admirationis, et pietatis | 
Testimonium, 
D.D.D. 
A.B.A.0, 
Dedteation to Dr. Parr’s edition of Bellendenus. 
, Epmunpo Burke, 
Viro, tu ob doctrinam multiplicem et exquisitam, 
Tum ob celeres illos ingenii motus, 
Qui ad excogitandum acuti, et ad explicandum 
Ornandumque uberes sunt, 
. Eximio at preclaro > 
Optime de litteris, quas solas esse omuium 
Temporum 
Onnfiumque locorum expertus vidit ; 
Optime de senatu, cajas periclitantis 
Ipse decys et columen fuit; 
time'de Patria, in cives 
Sui amantissimos, eheu ! ingrata, 
Nunquatn non promerito, 
Labrum huncce ea, qua pat est, observantia, 
_ D.D.D. 


A.E.A.0. 
Detlicutton to Dr. Parr’s edition of Bellendenus. 
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᾿ ‘4 τς Μ. 5. ᾿ 
; Gute tat JONEgS, equitis durati, 
Qui clarum in literis nowen a patre acceptum 
Magna cumulayit.gloria. 
: Ingenium.in.illo erat scientiaram omniunt capax, ' 
Disciplinisque optimis diligentissime excultum. 
Erat indoles ad virtutem eximia, 
Et in justitta, libertate, religione vindicanda, 
: . Maxime probata. 
‘Quicquid autem utile vel honestum, 
Consiliis, exemplo, auctoritate, vivus promoverat, 
Ad omne:scriptis suis ‘immortalibus 
Etiani ‘Dunc ‘tuetur atqne ornat. - 
Prestantissimum hunc viruam, 
_ Cum a provincia Bepgala, 
Ubi judicis integerrimi munus 
er décennium obieraty 
Reditum in patriam meditaretur, 
‘- ‘Ingruentis morbi vis Oppressit, 
ΙΧ. Kal. Jun. A. C. m,peoo,uxxxxill, et. XLVILI. 
-* ‘Ut quibus in edibus 
. . -Ipse’olim socius inclaruisset, - 
In lisdem menioria ejus potissimum conservaretur, 
Honorarium hoc’ monumentum 
Anna Maria, filia Jonathan Shipley, Episc. Asaph. 
Conjugi suo B. M. 
᾿ oni curavit. 
In the ‘Aniti-Chamber to the ο 
University College, Oxford” 4 
A, . ἢ. | 
- SAMUEtr JOHNsoN, 
᾿ Grammatico et Critico, 
, Scriptorum, et Anglicorum litterate, perito, - 
Poete luminjbus verborum admirabili, : 
.,: ‘Magistro virtutis gravissimo, 
.‘Homini optimo et singularis exempli, 
Qui vixit ann. Lxxv. mens, II. dieb. x11. 
Decessit idib. Decembr. Ann. Christ. 
, , Clo.oce.txxxisk ὁ 
Sepult. in Ad. Sanct, Petr. Westmonasteriens. 
xu, Kal. Janvar. Ann. Christ. cIo.locc,uxxxv. 
cS Amici et sodales litterarii 
Pecunia conlata 
Ἢ. M. faciund, curayer. 
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AS Ε. 


ΖΦ οΑΝ Ν Ε8 Moore, 


Allectus in equestrem ordinem Balnei 
A Georgio Tertio Britanniarum Rege ; 
Ortu Scotus, 

Iniperator fortis idemque innocens, 
Et rei militaris peritissimus 
Scientia et usu : 


αἱ 
In Batavia, Corsica, Egypto, India Occidentali, 
Hostes fugatos vidit ; 
Uispanorum tetra et detestabili tyrannide oppressorum 
Jura, leges, aras et focos, 
Summo quo putuit studio tutatys est ; 
Et post varios belli casus, 
Cum ad Corunnam egre accessisset, 
‘ Milites suos, : 
Longo itinere, fame, frigore, enectos, 
Ad ‘subéundam prelii dimicationem 
Hortando erexit, 
Andendo confirmavit ; 
_ Et Gallis numero copiarum fretis 
Et felicitate ducis pene perpetua superbientibus 
Victoriam e manibus eripuit, 

Legioni quadragesime secunda, 
So¢ietate periculorum diu secum conjunctissime, 
Et memori rerum in Agypto prospere gestarum, 

De virtute digna commilitonibus suis 
Gratulatus est ; 

Et vulnere pro patria sociisque ejus accepto, 
Vitam uti multum et sepe optaverat 
Bene consummavit 
xvii kal, Februar. Anno Sacro mMpcccviil. 


Georgius, 
‘Georgii Tertii filius, 
Britanhiarum regnum unitum regens, . 
Et qui Regie Majestati a sanctioribus consiliis sunt, 
_Hoc monumentum 
Ponendum curaverunt, 
Anno Sacro 
MDCCCXIIII. 
Inscribed on a Monument at Corunna. 
VOL. XXXV. Ci, Ji. NO. LXIX. F 


Re 
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45 2 
Ricarpus Farmer, S. T. P. 
_ Magister hujus Collegu, 
Vir facetus et dulcis festivique sermonis, 
Grece et Latine doctus ; 
In explicanda veterum Anglorum Poesi 
Subtilis atque elegans ; 
Academie Cantabrigiensis stabiliende 
Et ampliticanda studiosus, 
Regis et Patriz amantissimus, — 
Vixit ann. 1Χ11. mens. 111. dies xiii ; 
Decessit sexto id. Septemb. 
᾿ Anno 1)οιμΐηι. 
MDCCLXXXXVII ; 
Et conditus est juxta aram vicini sacelli 
In sepulchro quod sibi vivus nuncupaverat. 
" ᾿ In the Cloisters of Emanuel College. 


'Mattrnzo Raine, S. Τ᾿ P. 
Coll. Trin. in Academia Cantabrigiensi socio, 
Schole Carthusianez, cujus antea fuerat alumnus, 
Per xx annos Archididascalo,, 
In capella societatis Anglice dict Gray’s Inn, : 
Ano. 11. mens, 111. copcionatori, 
Qui vixit ann. 1.1. mens. 111. dies X XIX. 
Decegsit xv. cal. Octobr. Ann. Sacro. MpccGxl.. 
“Et in hoc sacello sepultus est: 
_Homini justo, integro, pio, 
Civi in Patriam optime animato, 
Interpreti sacre Scripture 
᾿ Veritatis cupidiori quam contentionis, 
Et solito audientiam sibi facere 
Naturali quadam auctoritate 
Et genere orationis gravi ac virili, 
Magistro liberalium artium, 
Grecis et Latinis litteris apprime docto, 
. Et preceptori recte yivendi, 
Propter suavitatem sermonis,atqye morum. 
ὍΝ _ Dignissimo, ἦς 
Qui in loco sancti parentis baberetur, 
Discipuli ejus sua sponte suoque sumtu 
H. M. P. CG. ., 
In the Charterhouse Chapel, London. 


«-(.." 
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Epvarpus Gipzon, | 
Criticus acri ingenio et multiplici doctrina 
| Ornatus, 
Idemque historicorum, qui fortunam 
| [mperii Romani | 
Vel labentis et inclinati vel eversi et funditus 

Deleti | 
Litteris mandaverint, 
Omnium facile princeps, 

Cujus in moribus erat moderatio animi 
Cum liberali quadam specie conjuncta, 
Tn sermone 
Multa gravitati comitas suaviter adspersa, 
In scriptis 
Copiosum, splendidum, 
Concinnum orbe verborum, 

Et summo artificio distinctum 

Orationis genus, : 

Reconditee exquisiteque sententiz, 

Et in monumentis rerum politicarum observandis 
Acuta et. perspicax prudentia. 
Vixit annos LVJ. mens. vil. dies XXVIII. 
Decessit xvii. cal. Feb. Anno Sacro 
. MDCCLXXXXIV, | 
Et in hoc mausoleo sepultus est, 

Ex voluntate Johannis Domini Sheffield, 
Qui amico bene merenti et convictori humanissimo 
Η. TAB, P, 6, 

At Fletching in Sussex. 
x 
Jacoso JOHNSTONE, JUN. ° 
Qui in.hac urbe per ix. annos 
Astem medicam exercuit, 
Et dum egris in carcere inclusis 
Opem ferebat, 
Febris ibi sxevientis contagione 
| Corréptus, 
Decessit xvii. kalend. Sept. 
' -- Anno Christi mpccoLxxx111. 
Stat. sue xXx. 
.Jacogus Jonunstrona, M.D. 
fil. B. ΜΝ. ΤΣ. 6. 
In Worcester Cathedral. 
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The Reverend Nicholas Sambrook Russell largely contri- 
buted to the first volume of the History of Leicestershire ; to 
him, the venerable author acknowleges, he owed that particular 
part that refers to the Feudal Earls of Leicester; which 
Mr. Russell’s knowlege of the manners and customs of 
antiquity, as well as his patient industry and elassical learn- 
ing peculiarly qualified him to write. But the most accurate 
account of this excellent man may best be given in the following 
lines, which were found as written by himself, and may be con~- 
sidered as a very fine specimen of modern Latmity : 

“4 Siste paulisper, Viator, 
dum te docet optimus ille preceptor, _ 
‘ _ + sepulchrale saxum. 
Ecce ad pedes tuos jacet, 
Heu! sordido. pulvere abrutus et commixtus, 
(remimecere quantulum sis !) 
SaMBROOK NicHoLaus Russe i, A. M. 
et Clericus olim a domesticis 
AMEBIZ ALTISSIME E1L1zZ Groret II. 
‘tt .* $i petas unde ortus, mgenuus 
per longan: stirpem ; et, quod 
_ melius, bonis ereatus. 
Si cultum queraé, if pueritia, 
WINTON1I2 inter WicGamicos; 
'"  poatea, adulta etate, 
in Academia Oxoniensi — 
inter Reginenses, 
humanis et sacris literis 
ee, +.»  feliciter imbutus. 
Primo prope BAsINGSTOKIAM . 
in South-hantonienst agro, 
ubt natus fuit, septem circiter amis; 
‘deinde Lon Din 118, prascipue 
in parochia Sancte Marie 
Je Bone, quinque ferme tustris’s 
demum in ecclesiis suis ruralibus, 
clericales exercuit curas ; . 
et 10] consenuit, et occubuit. 
. Summam navabat operam, 
ut esset ‘ integer vite scelerisque purus,” 
urbanus, literatus, decens, pius, sapiens, 
Quantum profecerit, alii judicent, 
qui melms norint ipsum, 
quam ipse se.” 


΄“- 


ΟΝ . 
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* "NOTES ON THE CEDIPUS REX," 


No. H.—{Continued from No. LXVIIL] 


162. “ExaBcdor] Dor, for ἑκηβόλον, an Homeric term; ἑκατης 
βελέτης also occurs in Homer. | Ι΄" 
| 164. εἴ ποτε καὶ προτέρας] The order is εἴ ποτὲ καὶ προτέρας ἅτεις 
ἀργυμένας ὑπὲρ πόλει : “if ever, when former disaster arose over 
the city.” | ' 

' 166. ἠνύσατ᾽ éxtoziay] “ Accomplished the blaze of calamity 
eut of place :” literally, i. e. banished or expelled, ἄς. Here ἐκτὸς 
πίαν expresses the effect produced on φλόγα. After a verb active 
an accusative follows ofthe object, and an adjective, as here, 
et participle agreeing with it, to denote the change which that 
action produces in its nature or qualities, Pho. 446, Marep, διαλ- 
λάξασαν ὁμογενεῖς φίλους  ““ having reconciled relations [80 as to 
make them] friends.” So Virg. En. i. 69. οὐ 

= ᾿ς Incute vim ventis submersasque abrue. classes. ἡ | 
In English we have the same idiom: “to strike ἃ. man dead Ὁ" 
by striking to produce death. On this idiom, see Bentley’s Epistle 
bs Mill. p. 18. Toup. Emend, Suid. iii. p. 320. Hemsterh. ad 

ut. p. 4. 

16}. πόποι] This is an exclamation of astonishment, alarm, οὐ. 
indignation. Its origin is not known: some think it the Macedonian 
name for δαίμονες, in which sense it is used by Plutarch: it may 
be of the same family as the interjection παπαί, Πόποι does not 
occur in Euripides, but frequently in Homer. _ 

ἾὮ πόποι, οἷον δή, vu θεοὺς βροτοὶ αἰτιόωνται. Odyss. A. 39, 
On this passage the Scholiast observes, Ὦ πόποι. Ὦ παπαίΐ, ἔστι 
δὲ ἐπίῤῥημα σχετλιασμοῦ δηλωτικόν : “it is‘an adverb demonstra- 
tive of indignation.” " 

169. vocei δ᾽ ἐμοὶ] This is the reading of Brunck: read δέ μοι, 

not being emphatic. See above, v. 2. . 

170. Οὐδὲ νῷ φροντίδος ἔγχος] This is the reading of Suidas 
and the Scholiast, and seems necessary for the metre: “nor is. 
there any instrument of thought to or in the mind.” The common 
reading, οὐδ᾽ ἔνι φ. ε. would require θανατηφόρα in the antistrophe ; 
a word not at all suited to the meaning uf the passage. τ 

171. ἀλέξεται] Defend himself. On the usage of the middle 
voice, see Mus. Crit. p. 102. 
᾿ 174. Ἰηϊων] Mournful; derived from the ejaculation ἰὴ, or be- 
cause women in labor, ide: φωνὰς, shriek out. 

ἀνέχουσιν) “Aveow ἔχονσιν. Hesych. “ have respite ;” or under- 
stand ἑαυτοὺς, and translate, ‘‘ support themselves under.” 

178. dpatpaxérov |’Apatpdxeros, ὁ πάνυ μέγας, ἄγαν μακρύς : from 
μᾶκος is derived μάκετος, and with the reduplication pa, and the in- 


we 
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sertion of iota μαιμάκετος, and with the intensive -a, ἀμαεμάκετοε. 
This is Damm’s derivation; but a more easy and therefore more 
probable one, is from μαιμάω, cum impetu feror in aliquid, and 
a intensive; and then would signify, rushing very violently, vio- 
lent, irresistible. ΕΝ ΝΕ 
κρεῖσσον---πυρὸς] The same image is expressed by Euripides, in 
relation to the violence of sailors, which here denotes the rapidity, 
with which those afflicted with the plague hurried to the shades; 
γαυτικῇ τ᾽ ἀναρχία Kpeloowr πυρός. Hec. 605. ᾿ ᾿ 
᾿ ὄρμενονἿ Per syncopen for ὀρομένον. ᾿ 
ἀκτὰ»] From ἄγω, frango; so αἰγιαλὸς, from the same: that on 
which the sea breaks; ἀκτὴ is a rugged or rockyshore; Gis, a 
sandy beach. | . 
ἑσπέρου] “Eorepos is generally used as ἃ substantive, though 
here it is an adjective, signifying western, evening, dark, gloomy. 
So Zsch. P, V. 356. has éoxepos an adjective. . 
Τείρονσ᾽ ”ArAavros, ὃε πρὸς ἑσπέρους, τόπους 
ἕστηκε. ! 
179. ὧν πόλις Translate, “ἴῃ whom the state suffers an un- 
numbered or incalculable loss.” ' ss 

180. Νηλέα] Derived from νὴ and ἔλεος, unpitied: Brunck, 
after the Scholiast, considers νηλέα here as an adverb joined wit® 
dvolkrws, ἐκ παραλλήλου, or expressing the same thing twice; but 
it may more easily agree with γένεθλα. 

188. Ἐν δ᾽... ἐπὶ] ᾿Εν sc. πέδῳ θανατηφόρῳ, and ἐπὶ, in addi- 

tion. ᾿ “- ᾿ 
. 184. ἀκτὰν παραβώμιον)] Read ἀκτὰν πάρα βώμιον. Some Mss. 
read παραβώμιον in one word, but in that case there would be no- 
thing by which ἀκτὰν could be governed. 

186. παιὰν δὲ λάμπει. Here a verb of sight is connected with ἃ 
noun of hearing; and the object heard is thereby more strongly 
described as being heard. For, | ες 

 Segoius irritant animos demissa per aures _ 

Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus.*~Hor. A. P. 180, 
There is another instance in this play, v. 473. 
"EXapwe yap τοῦ νιφόεντος 
ἀρτίως φανεῖσα 
᾿ φάμα Παρνασοῦ. 
So Sept. Theb. 99. Κτύπον δέδορκα" πάταγος οὐχ ἑνὸς δορός, 

188. Xpvo%a] This word is to be scanned as ἃ spondee-:. see 
above, v. 158. : 

189. Εὐῶπα] Is here the accusative, from εὐὼψ, agreeing with 
ἄλκὰν, not the vocative from εὐώπης, as Brunck would have it ; be- 


RR SS ease Spay yest anen teinat arte tatetaanertedaeeiatiasietmames 


" Matthie Gr. Gr. p. 455. explains this passage thus, οὗ ἦν πόλει ἀγάριθ. 
we ὄλλυντοι: “ who perish in immense numbers in the city.” 
? So Herod. Clio,-§ 8, dra συγχάνει ἀνθρώποισι ἰόγτα ἀπισεότερα ὀφθαλμῶν. 


_—_— 
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cause εὐώπης, could scarcely agtee with a:fem. noun; andthe fem. 
form εὐῶπες occurs, as also the masc. eburds: ebay), is ὁ καὶ h.: Antiy. 
530. Looe . Lo ar 
OS τέγγουσ᾽ εὐῷκα παρειάν. . πο κων 
190. “Apy} Mars; sc. the plague, which is denominated above, 
a πυρφόρος Bede. “Api is the accus. after νωγέδαι. vee να 
191. ἄχαλκος ἀσκίδω:) ‘ Hic est Atticus Idivtismus, in qua, 
pro adjectivo. voculam ἄνεν si substituas, sensys evadet sivailimas.” 
“‘Hujus generis alia nonnulla sunt apad Euripidem ; sed apud‘So- 
‘phoclem longe plura.” Valckenaer. Phen. 328, ον} 
“Arexkos φαρέων λευκῶν. Phen. 334, See Ekhiley. 
᾿Αλλ’ ἀψόφητοι déwr κωκνμάτων, Aj. Fle 322? -- 
194. ἄπονρο»ν] From ἀπὸ and ὅρος, terminus: *¢ away: from.” .-— 
195. θάλαμον ᾿Αμφιτρίτηε] Amphitrite, the fabled wife of Ocen- 
‘aus: the bed of. Amphitrite. here most probably means the Medi- © 
terranean sea, as contra-distinguished from the Euxine sea, Θρκεόν 
κλύδωνα. The same distinction prevails, Hipp. 3. ει 
Ὅσοι τε Πόντου τερμόνων τ᾽ ᾿Ατλαντιῶν κ«'- 
Ναίουσιν ἴσυ Ὁ ὁ. . re νν 
Here Dr. Monk denies that Πόντος is properly explained by Mus- 
graye, after the Scholiast, as meaning the Euxine sea.i :-.- . " 
196. ἀπόξενον] Referring to the Pontus, which was called Edgee- 
vos, κατ᾽ ἀντίφρασιν : either from the dangers attending the navi- 
gation of it, or from the cruelty of the nations which dwelt along 
its coasts. ἜΝ 
198. τέλει γὰρ ἥν τι νὺξ ἀφῇ] ““ For if the night leaves anyéhing 
at its close.” Elmsley explains τέλει by τελέως, ἀτέχνῶε, abso 
Jute, omnino; but there is no necessity to take τέλει in any other 
than its ordinary acceptation. The chorus is deseribing the dread 
ful effects of the plague; and says, if any thing or being escapes its 
attacks during the night, it is sure to be assailed by it-in the day. 
200. ἀστρακᾶν] Dor. for ἀστραπῶν. The Doric dialect was used 
in the choral odes, on account of the Doric music with which when 
sung they were accompanied. 
᾿Αστραπὴ is the flash of lightning. 
Beovr) . . roar of thunder. 
Κεραυνὸς thunderbolt. — os 
203. Λύκει ἡ Apollo was called Λύκειον, either. because he was 
worshipped more particularly in Lycia, (at Patara, whence his 
appellation Patareus in Horace,) or beeause he slew wolves, 
and thereby proved a deliverer: in this sense the term is used, 
Sept. Theb, 133. Kal od, Avxe’ ἄναξ, λύκειος γενοῦ, or more pro- 
bably. from -λύκη, diluculum, from whence comes the Latin luz. 
See Dr. Blomfield’s veryearned note, Sept. Theb. 133. 


7 1 Soph. Electr. 1002. Ci, C. 786, Hippol. 146. 
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| 205, ‘adapuacr’] Read with Elmsiey ἀδάματ', on aroouns of the 
metse: ἀδάματφε is the legitiinate form in the tragic writers, though 
ἀδάμαστος occurs in Homer, 1]. I. 158. ες ἢ 

᾿ἘἘνδατεῖσθαι) From ἐνδατέομαε, divido. The Schol. explains 
ἐνῥατεῖσθαι by ἐν μερισμῷ διδόσθαι. Elmsley thinks that its mdan- 
ing here is commemerare seu celebrare; but I-eannot see how the 
pessage will bear out such an imterpretation. See the following note, 

206, προσταθέντα] Particip. of 1 aor. pass. from προΐσταμαες 
some derive it from προστείνω": if it be the. accusative:sing. masc. 
the passage will run thus: “0 Lycian king, I shall wish (or pray) 
that thou woyldst deal out thine unconquerable arrows, standing 
forward io an assisting way.” If it be the acc. ‘plur. neuter, ἐν- 
δατεϊῖσθας must be translated passively, and προσταθέντα will agree 
with βέλεα. 

- .208. Αὐκει ὄρη] The Lycian meuntains; “not the Lyceum, a 
mountain ip Arcadia. 

211. Eviov] From Eéoi, the bacchanalian cry ; answering:to our 
exclamation, ὅγα δ. : : ; : 

214. Μαινάδων] The Menades, so called from Μαένομαι. 

215. ἀπότιμον) Dishonored, or not receiving the honors pak tb 
the gods: the Schol. adds, θεῶν γάρ ἐστι τὸ εὐεργενεῖν τοὺς ἀνθρώ- 
Ζονε. ‘ ΝΞ τ 

218. Καἀνακούφισιν) For καὶ ἀνακούφισιν. ἀνακουφίξω, .““ to-raise 
lightly or gently up,” occurs 93. supr. and twice in Earipides, Orest. 
212. and Hippol. 1390. εν ἢ 

220. μακρὰν} Called an adverb; really the accusative, agreeing 
with ὁδὸν, understood. See L. Bos, : 

221. σύμβολον] A mark or sign by which a person is known: 
in the same sense is σῆμα, Hom. 1]. Z. 168. Hese it signifies a 

int. . 

222. Νῦν δ᾽, ὕστερος . . . ““ But now, since I pay tribute among 
the citizens, being but lately a citizen ;” redéw in the sense of pay- 
Ang is used ipfr. 232, and Hom. Il. I. 156. 

224. Λάϊον ---κάτοιδεν ---Ἰ This idiom does not oecur in Latin 
and English, where in both languages we should expect, ὅστις κάτ- 
oder, ἀνδρὸς ἐκ τίνος Adios διώλετο. Thig idiom is, that after verbs 
of knowing, describing, speaking of, &c.: an accusative is sub- 
joined, descriptive of, or concerning the person or thing alluded to; 
where we should expect the same, word in the subsequent sentence, 
ja whatever case the construction would admit. So’ Hom. II. Z. 479. 

Kai ποτέ ris εἴποι, warpos δ᾽ ὅγε πολλὸν ἀμοίνων, , 
. "Ex πολέμου ἀνιόντα. . 
᾿λΑνγιόντα being, agreeably to this idiom, the accusative after εἴποι, 
See Mus. Crit. p. 532, and Dawes, Mise. Crit. 149. 
227. Kei μὲν φοβεῖται) The order according to Elmstley is, κεὶ μὲν 


‘ Plant. Rud. ii. 8. 69. Eam veretur, ne perierit. 
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φαβεῖται, [σημαινέτω,] αὐτὸς καθ᾽ αὑτὸν, robxickyy’ ὑπεξελῶν: tand 
though he fears, let him give the information against -himseif; 
‘thereby averting [the consequences of] the charge.” Or this. pae- 
sage may be connected with the preceding without the necessity 
of supposing any ellipse : ‘‘ 1 recommend every one to inform me, 
even though he should be afraid to do so, through a wish of sup- 
pressing the charge against himself:” or after αὐτὸς καθ᾽ αὑτοῦ, we 
may supply οὗ καλῶς ταρβεῖ. See Trach.:457. . wt 
229. ἄπεισιν] Abibit, he shall depart ; εἶμε and. its compounds 
have a present form, but a future meaning: so“Hcw has a present 
form aud a perfect meaning. a 
232. τελῶ] The Attic future: τελέω, f. reléow, Iop. τελέω, 
‘Attic σελῶ, For an account of Attic-futures, see Dawes. Miso. Crit. 
p- 117. Ed. Kidd. ke 
προσκαίσεται] ‘* Shall be his,. besédes ; in addition to the reward 
which I shall pay him.” | ον Ὁ} 
233. φίλον] Governed οὗ ὄνεκα understood. . ! 
235. ἃ ᾿κ τῶνδε] Ἃ ἐκ τῶνδε---ἐκ after, in which sense it is fre> 
quently used. The Latin writers use éx in the same sense. See 
Denatus, Terence Andy. i. 1. 10. . oo 
. . Φεῦ: ὦ μῆτερ, ἥτις ἐκ τυραννικῶν δόμων. Hee. 55. 
after [having dwelt in] royal palaces. . 
. 486. γῆς) This word is strictly in the possessive ease: ‘any one 
ofor belonging to this land.” There are many passages which cbn- 
dain similar excommunicatious. Orest. 46. ΝΞ 
: ee pi’ ἡμᾶς στέγαις 
. My πυρὶ δέχεσθαι, μήτε προσφωνεῖν τινά, 
Choeph. 285. Καὶ ταῖς τοιούτοις οὔτε κρατῆρος μέροε .. 
- Εἶναι μετασχεῖν, οὗ φιλοσπόνδον λιβός, 
Βωμῶν τ' ἀπείργειν οὐχ ὁρωμένην πατρὸς ; 
Μῆνιν δέχεσθαι δ᾽, οὔτε συλλύεεν τινά". ' . 
Πάντων δ᾽ ἄτιμον κἄφιλον θνήσεειν χρόνῳ 
Κακῶς ταριχευθέντα πιιμφθάρτῳ μόρῳ. 
The Druids had a similar mode. οὐ excommunication, as. we 
Jearn from Cesar, Bell. Gall. vi. 12. ‘* Si. quis, aut privatyus aut 
publieus.corum decreto non steterit, sacrificiis interdicunt. .Hwe 
peena apud: eos est gravisstma. Quibss ita est interdictum, ii nu-~ 
mero impiorum ae sceleratorum habentur: tis omnes decedunt: 
aditum eorum sermonemque defugiunt, ne quid ex contagione in- 
commodi accipiant : neque iis petentibus jus redditur, neque honos 
ullus communicator.” 
240. xépriBas] From χεὶρ and »ixrw: water to wash the hands, 
lustral water: the water iato which a brand taken from the altar 
whilst consuming the sacrifice was plunged ; and afterwards those 
who attended at the sacrifice were sprinkled with the water. See 
Athenzus, p. 409. b. From this heathen ceremony was derived the 
Romish practice of using holy water. See Middleton's Letter from 
Rome. 
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quem, ut, quippe,. quia, utpole, &c. “as if,” “ on the ground that,’ 
᾿ beeaues' “since.” Se above, v. 101. and Viger. p. 459. Ed. 
.Glasg. 1818. ' 
_ ὠθεῖν Goverued of κελεύω, contained in ἀπαυδῶ. an 
.. 246.. Καὶ ατεύχημαι} Limprecate agaizst or on: this is frequently 
the meaning of cara, as well in as out of composition. | . 

248. Κακὸν κακῶς] See above, ν. 100. . _ 

vw ἄμοιρον) This and the other reading dypopoy are equally ob- 
jectionable; the former causing an anapest in the 3d, the latter ih 
the 4th place. Porson reads ἅμορον, by which the metre is pre- 
served.. Both ἄμοιρος and dpopos are. used by Euripides. Sée 
Phen. 619. and Med. 1392.’ . ΝΞ eg 
ει 25Q. γένοιτο μὴ. οὗ ξυνειδότοι] This is the common reading: μὴ 
ov forms in scanning only one long syllable: see v, 18. ξννειδότσς 
will agree with ἐμοῦ contained in the possessive prououn ἐμοῖς, ac- 
cording to a Greek idiom to be explained belaw. But the hetter 
seading is γένοιτ᾽ ἐμοῦ Evyecdéros : “δὰ I pray besides, that if he 
be an inmate in my house with my knowlege, J may suffer,” ὅδο.. 

254. axéprws κἀθέωε] Ina munner unblest with fruits; (see v. 
25. and 172.) and unblest by [the protection of] the gods. 

Ὦ σῶμ᾽ ἀτίμως κἀθέως ἐφθαρμένον. Soph. Electr. 1181. 

255. θεήλατον] From θεὸς and ἐλαύνω.. : . 

263. κρᾶτ᾽] Acc. neuter from κάρα, or rather κάρ.. The Scho- 
liast on Hec. 432. says, that there are τοῦ and τῆς κρατὸς, τῷ and 
τῇ κρατὶ, τὸν and 76 κρᾶτα, and also ro κάρα, κάρα being the later form. 

ἐνήλαθ᾽] From ἐνάλλομαε : bath made a [destructive] leap on.. 

267. Τῷ AaBdaxely] In these two lines we have the pedigree 
of Laius from Agenor king of Tyre: Laius, the son of Labdacus, 
the son of Polydorus, the son of Cadmus, the son of Agenor. 

269. εὔχομαι Geovs} Some wish to alter θεοὺς. into θεοῖς, because 
εὔχομαι requires a dative after.it, of the person prayed to; but if 
γῆς be read for γῆν in the next line, θεοὺς will be the aceisative 
before the infinitive ἀνιέναι : “‘ and for those who will-not do this; 
ec. join ‘in the endeavor to find oat the wurderer of Laius, I pray 
that the gods may not rear for them any crop from the earth, nor 
chikdren from their wives :” whatever be the reading, αὐτοῖς seems 
recungdant. ᾿ 


“ . . . 


. + Barton bad vecommended.the omission of τιν, and then would re- 
tain.speqor; but Porson says, νιν hic tam eleganter additur, ut quamvis 
aliam medicinam adhibere malim, quam illud expuogatur. . Suppl. 
Pref. ἢ, 158. The same repetition of νιν occurs, Trach. 287, | 

Αὐτὸν δ᾽ ἐκεῖνον, tha” ἂν ἀγνὼ θύματα 

‘Pion πατρῴῳ Ζηνὶ τῆς ἁλώσεως, 

Spores viv ὡς ἤἥξοιξτα. . ᾿ 
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275. eloaei] On the mode of waiting and the quantity of ἀεὶ, see 
Pors. Suppl.-pref. Hee. p.w. - : ΕΝ 

| 276. μὲ ἀραῖον ἔλαβες) “You have comprehended mé:- in: ‘the 
curse :” sc. if I do not endeavor to discover the murderer of Laius, 
See above, v. 269. ΄᾽ ΠΝ 

978. Θήτημα] Brunck-calls.this the neminativas solutus; or go- 
werned of. cara, “‘as for the investigation $” but it appears: better, 
with Erfurdt and Elmsley, to consider it as the accusative: aiter 
πέμψαντοε, and translate, ‘‘ but it belonged to.Phoebus who sent 
the investigation to tell this.” ΝΞ 

282. ἐκ τῶνδ᾽]. Next to, or after: see v. 235. 

283. μὴ οὗ] Forms in scanning a monesyHable: see v. 13. 

284. ταῦθ] Ta αὐτὰ, the same things : ταῦτα, these things: 
ravra, from ὁ αὐτὸς, the same things: ταῦθ᾽ is here paroxyton, be: 
cause the syHable that would ‘be regularly: accentuated is elided, 
and therefore the accent is thrown back on-the preteding syllable 
Ταὔῦθ᾽ here governs a dative case. Viger observes, that the Greeks 
have no single.word by which they can express the Latin idem. 
The Latin writers very frequently imitate this-construction. See 
Drakenborch’s note. Sil. xv.-400. In Hor. 

Invitam qui servat, idem facit occidenti.—A. P. 466. 

285.. Tetpeolay] See his history in Lemptiére, or Apollodorus, 
3,6; or Hygious, Fab. 75. 

487. ἐν ἀργοῖς] In an idle manner, carelessly. ᾿ 

"980. “τάλαι] “ And he not being present, or his ndn-arrival has 
been long exciting my wonder.” Πάλαε is frequently found with a 
present tense, to denote that the fact contained. in the verb. now 
exists, and has existed for some time. Hipp. 1087. - 

Οὐχ ἕλξετ᾽ αὐτὸν, δμῶες ; οὖκ ἀκούετε 
Πάλαι ξενοῦσθαι τόνδε προὐννέποντά pe ; ΝΞ 
Here Dr. Monk connects πάλαι with ξενοῦσθαε : but it surely Ἔχ. 
presses the impatiente of Theseus more strongly to take it with 
ἀκούετε : have you pot long been hearing, and therefore ought ye 
not now with all speed to obey my orders 1. Πάλαι, in this usage, 
corresponds with the Latin jamdudum, also joined to a present 
tense.—Hor. Od. iii. 29. 1. _ ΝΕ 
Tyrrhena regam progenies, tibi 
Non ante verso Jene merum cado 
Cum flore, Meecenas, rosarum, et 
Pressa tuis balanus capillis 
Jamdudum apud me est. . 

“99%. ob μὲνεῖ] Meveiis the Attic future: ‘ Whren he hears of 
such curses as thine, he will not remain silent(but confess his crime}.” 

297. ᾿Οὐξελέγξων) Ὁ ἐξελέγξων : one who will detect or dis- 
cover him. . 

{5e) Is here used δεικτικῶς, its regular meaning. | " 

302. πόλιν] Not the accusativus pendens, as some would have it, 
similar to the instance in Virgil :— 


é 
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Urbem, quatn statuo, vestra est < 
but the accusative after φρονεῖς : ‘‘ though thou -canst not see, yet 
thou understandest with regard to the city.” On this peculiar 
constraction, see v. 224. Ot 

304. μοῦνον] Ion, for μόνον : this is one of the few Tonic forms 
which we find in the Tragedians : Bovras for Béras, κοῦρος for 
κύρος, νοῦσος for ydoos, Eeivos for ξένος, γούνατα for γόνατα, δουρὲ for 
δορὶ, and some few others. re 
, 809. cretvacuey...] This agrees with the oracle brought by 
Creon, v. 100. re 
᾿Ανδρηλατοῦνταςε, ἢ φόνῳ φάνον πάλεν 
ἐνὶ Avovras.—- . Jo: 

- 310. φθονήσας . =. driv] Φθονέω governs (a) a genitive, of the 
thing grudged ; and ((3)a dative, of the person : (7) soinetimes. both 
genitive and dative are found.together. The instances are very 
rare, if indeed this be not a solitary one, in the tragic . writers; 
- where φθονέω governs an accusative. | 
Ε (a) τοῦ χρόνον γὰρ οὗ φθονῶ. Hec. 238. - 
(β) τούτοισιν οὗ φθονῶ. Hipp. 20. - 
(y) μηδέ. μοι. : 
. ος φθονήσῃς εὐγμάτων, ἄναξ. P. V. 603.. 
Horace, Sat. ii. 4. 88. has invideo, with a gen. of {πε -thing.. 
| Quid multa, neque ille ἝΝ 

Sepositi ciceris, nec long invidit avense. 

811. ὁδὸν] Way, mode, method : in this sense ὁδὸς repeatedly 
occurs: σῶν ὁδὸν βονλενμάτων. Heo. 732. dxove θεσφάτων ἐμὼν 
ὑδόν. .Phoen. 925. See Hipp. 290, &c.- 

μαντικῆς} Agreeing with τέχνης, understoad. 

312. ῥῦσαι] 1 aor. imper. middle. See v. 72. 

$13. μίασμα τοῦ τεθνηκότος] The pollution [arising to’ the state] . 
from the dead Laius. . 

314. ἐν σοὶ γάρ ἐσμεν} For we are in thy hands, or depend on 
thee. So CE. Ὁ. 247. "Ev ὑμῖν, ὡς θεῷ κείμεθα rhapaves: ἃ six 
milar usage of the prep. ἐν occurs in Homer Od. A. 267. 
τάδε πάντα θεῶν ἐν γούνασι κεῖται." 

315. ἔχοι τε καὶ δύναιτο] This is an apparent not ἃ ταὶ -hendia- 
dys or repetition: ἔχοι, may know. - See Viger. p. 206. 

316. Φεῦ, ged] This interjection is not confined in usage to de- 
note the ejaculation of one in sorrow, but is uttered in cases 
of surprise, wonder, triumph, or admiration. See v. 964; as also, 
Iph. A. 710. Hippol. 433. Heo. 1220. - St 
, τέλη Avec] The same as λυσιγελεῖ : tt pays the cost, it is worth 
the while. . | 


ἢ Demosth. Philipp. i. § 16. τὰ λοιπὰ ἐν ἡμῖν αὐτοῖς ἰστίν. Alcest. 289, 
ἐν σαὶ δ᾽ ἰσμὲν καὶ ζῆν καὶ μή. See Valckenaer. Phoen. 1266. 
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- $18. διώλεσ]: Oblitas sum { I ἐσεξ them from my memory ἐ- so 
σώϑω is ised: for, to-keep in memory. ᾿ : Ho 
- . τ, ἢαρῆκα θεσμῶν οὐδὲν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐσωδόμην. Trach. 684.  - ᾽ 
| οὗ. γὰρ. ἃν} See above, v. 82. ὌΝ εν 
32%. ὁρῶ yap} Yes, I do; for. . | 
325. ὡς οὖν pnd’ ἐγὼ ταυτὸν πάθω] This dependent sentence is 
govermed of gparéor, or some similar expression : ὡς aad ὅπως, with 
or without μὴ and od μὴ, precedes the first futare indicative, or the 
second aorist subjunctive. See Dawes, Misc. Crit. p. 405. Pors. 
Hec. 402. Aristophaues has supplied the ellipse. Eccles. 300. 
Ὅρα δ᾽ ὅπως ὠθήφομεν τούσδε τοὺς ἐξ ἄστεος. 
In the Phoen. 732. μέμνησο, or something like it, must be supplied: 
εὐ ΜὩδ οὖν καθέξω τειχέων ἔσω στρατόν. ΝΕ 
. 329. Tay ἐξενείπω, μὴ. τὰ σὰ ᾿κφήνω κακά] Read with Erfurdt! 
τἄμ᾽ ὧς ἂν εἴπω μὴ τὰ σ᾽ ἐκφήνω.. κακά. The particle ds in the sense 
of οὕτως should be accentuated. sh a 
332. ἐγὼ οὔτ᾽] The final omega in scanning ferms a ctasis with 
οὗ, and ἐγὼ οὔτ᾽ is an iambus: this frequently occurs. See 
Brunck’s note, and Dunbar’s Prosodia Greta, p.37,. - © 
334. πέτρου] This word is of the double form, wérpos and πέτρα. 
. 886. ἄτεγκτος κἀτελεύτητο:] “Ατεγκτον,. unmetting, -unbending ; 
from 4 and: τέγγω, to. wet, to moisten: dreAesryros, interminable, 
persevering, obstinate. a 
337..'Opyiw] Temper, strictly; in which sense it is used here, 
in the Antig. 356..deruvégous δ᾽ ὀργὰς ἐδιδάξανο : and Aj. ΕἸ. 640: 
οὐκ ἔτι συντρόφοις ὀργαῖς ἔμπεδος : thence violent temper, anger; 
passion. 
\ τὴν ohv—vaiovcay| Eustathius says that an ambiguity is here 
tetended : that Tiresias seems to say you do not observe the tem- 
per which dwells with you, but really means, τὴν σὴν μητέρα, 
you do not know that your mother is dwelling along with you. 
341. αὐτὰ] Sponte; of themselves. The Latins have ipse in the 
same sense. . ΝΕ 
Ipsz lacte domum referent distenta capelle 
. Ubera. . Virg. ἘΠ]. 4. 21. 
843. xpos τάδ᾽] Propterea, πρὸς τοῖσδε, preterea: translate 
πρὸς τάδε, Wherefore, or, and now. ΝΞ ; 
.$44., θυμοῦ) Irascere—Ovpov, animi. | | 
345. ds dpyijs ἔχω] “Exw with an adverb, signifies, fo be; ad- 
verbs also govern-a genitive case, “ ἐπ suck a state of anger am I.” 
- 350. “AAnOes;] This must not be mistaken for ἀληθὲς, the neuter 
of ἀληθὴς, verus. “AdnOes; is used to express astonishment, indig- 
nation, or contempt. See Brunck. Aristopb. Ran. 840. 
ον ἤΑληθες; ἀλλ᾽ οὗ, τόνδ᾽ "Ολνυνμκον, 168° Ere, 
Χαίρων ἐπὶ ψόγοισι δεννάσεις ἐμέ. Antig. 758. 
851. Ὄκερ] The dative case by attraction to κηρύγματι : προείπω 
regularly governs an accusative. co 
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So Hor. Od. iii. 2. 31. Raro autecedentem scelestum 
Deseruit pede pana claudo. 

419. βλέποντα. . . σκότον] * Now looking aright, or properly ; 
but afterwards looking on darkness, or having darkness in your 
look.”” So Sept. Theb. 53. λεόντων ds” Apny δεδορκότων ; ““ carry= 
ing Mars or war in their look.” Odyss. T. 446. πῦρ δ᾽ ὀφθαλμοῖσι 
δεδορκώς. See also, Med. 190. Pers. 82. Sept. Theb. 494. 

“, 420. λιμὴν] A harbor; a place of reception: “ what place will 
not receive your cries ?” : 


421. Κιθαιρὼν] A mountain in Beeotia to the south of the river 


Asopus, where CEdipus was exposed ; and to. this event Tiresias 
here slightly alludes. 


‘498. &voppov] *Here the adjective, which should regularly: 


apree with ὑμέναιον, is placed in the relative sentence. The me- 
taphorical representation of G:dipus’s marriage was evidently sug- 
gested by the term λιμὴν in v. 420. See, on this subject, some 
very excellent remarks in the ‘‘ Classical Journal,” by the learned 
E. H. Barker. 

425. Go’ ἐξισώσει) ““ Which she (sc. Apa, v. 418.) will equally 


inflict on you and your children.” Instead of ὅσ᾽, Elmstey reads ἅ ᾿ 


y'; very properly rejecting with Markland, Suppl. 594. and 


Brunck, ἅ σ᾽, a reading from which no meaning apparently can be - 


elicited. - Remark the nunrber of sigmas in this line. See above, 
v. 371. so 
426. τοὐμὸν στόμα] My words: see v. 671. ΝΙΝ 
+428. ἐκτριβήσεται] Shall be worn out; shall wear out his life. 
429. Ἦ] ἮἯ in interrogative sentences expresses surprise in the 
speaker, and may be rendered by, what ? τς " 
ταῦτα] Is the accusative after. κλύει», and ἀμεκτὰ the nom. plur. 
neut. for ἀνέκτόν. : So Ξύγγνωστα for ξύγγνωστον. Hec. 1089. 
Ξύγγνωσθ', ὅταν ris κρείσσον᾽ ἣ φέρειν κακά. 
This idiom is net uncommon in Latin writers : 
τς Frater ut Eneas pelago tuus omnia circum 
Littora jactetur, odiis Junonis inique, 
Nota tibi. - : ' . 
430. εἰς ὄλεθρον ;] Sc. ἄπει, v. 481. or ἐῤῥήσεις. Cratinus. apud 
Ruboken. ad Timzum, p. 121. ‘abi in malam rem.’ . 


| * So Livy, i. 26. Sic eat, queecunque Romana lugebit hostem. 


[ To be continued. ] 
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- NOTICE OF 


ANCIENT UNEDITED MONUMENTS of 
GRECIAN ART; from Collections in various 
countries ; principally in Great Britain. | 


No. Il.—[Concluded from No LXVI.] 
Berore we notice the reasons which have induced Mr. Mil- 
lingen to close this most interesting work with the portions now 
under consideration, (Nos. 1x and x.) although in his original 
design he purposed to ‘extend it much beyond these limits, -we 
shall refer to our Journal No. εχ, p. 846. which concluded 
the‘account of bis remarks on Greek painted vases: and to No. 
LXtv. p. 322. where we described the first six plates illustra- 
ting his descriptions of statues, busts, .bas-reliefs, and other mo- 
numents of Grecian art. Continuing these subjects we proceed 
to Plate v11. which represents a statue of Minerva, one οἵ. the 
first objects discovered in the excavations made at Herculaneum. 
It is of Greek marble, perfectly well preserved, and wants only 
the spear, which probably was of wood or metal. The stiff and 
awkward attitude; and the formal drapery, seem characteristic of 
the early Greek or Etruscan style: but from other circumstances, 
our learned author regards it as the work of a more refined 
age than the first appearance indicates; and from the place 
‘where it was found, he would refer its origia to the epoch of the 
first Roman emperors. On various .parts of this statue, at the 
time of its discovery, the gilding was so thick that it might be 
removed in leaves ; “at present,” says Mr. M., “ no traces of 
it remain ; nor can this instance of neglect excite surprise, when 
it is considered ‘in what disregard the fine arts have been always 
held at Naples.”: (p. 9.) Conformably with the descriptions 
given by Homer and Hesiod, Minerva wears the egis, fastened 
round her neck by a broad belt and wrapped over the left arm and 
hand which are extended ; thus it serves at once as an object of 
terror and for defence. Mr. M. ingeniously remarks, that the 
two poets'above-mentioned never attribute a shield to this god- 
dess, but suppose her protected by the egis, which, as the 
name implies, was originally a goat’s skin worn round the arm, 
‘before shields were invented. On this subject the ancients have 
transmitted many uncertain and contradictory notions; our au- 
thor’s curious remarks will afford much gratification to classical 
antiquaries. Pl. vist. represents a fragment of Parian mar- 
-ble found among ‘the ruins of the Amphitheatre at Capua. It 
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was probably reduced to ‘its present state of mutilation when 
that edifice suffered from an earthquake or some other accident, 
in consequence of which it was restored by Hadrian. Different 
opinions have been entertained respecting this figure; one has 
regarded it as a recumbent Leda; another, as a Psyche with 
wings, in an erect posture, and holding in her right hand some 
characteristic emblem, a butterfly, or a lamp; or believes, that 
as part of a group, she was conversing with Love, to whom her 
looks were directed. Mr. Millingen, however, is not inclined to © 
adopt any of these opinions, nor does he attempt to determine 
the ancient character of this statue. ‘‘ We must be content, 
(he says, ἢ. 15.) with, admiring it as.a production of the first 
order, and such as from the description given us of his works, 
might be attributed to Praxiteles. It presents the rare union of 
great truth in the imitation of nature, with the highest degree of 
ideal beauty. The face, in particular, is admirable ; and without 
fearing the reproach of enthusiasm or partiality, 1t may be said 
to equal if not surpass any other hitherto diseovered.”—** Per- 
haps it is not within the power of the imagination to form a 
notion of more exquisite female beauty, nor can a better model 
for contemplation be offered to the attention of artists.” In 
comparing this beautiful statue with the Venus (PI. 1v.) found 
in the same place, it would appear that they were of the same 
school, of the same principles, and of the happiest period of the _ 
atts. From these specimens of ancient treasures contained in 
the Capuan Amphitheatre, we must regret that excavations have 
not been continued among its ruins. | 
Plates 1x and x. A terminal head or bust exhibiting the 
naine of AIZXINH%, the great orator and statesman ; it belongs 
to the collection of Colonel Leake; and was foand at Monop- 
tera, the ancient Pelagonia in Thessaly ; it is rather longer than 
the natural size, and in perfect preservation ; “ the nose, generally 
lost, and which ill-restored often changes the character of the 
face, being entire. Though the execution is indifferent, the 
whole displays that grandeur.of character which marks all an- 
cient productions even of an inferior order.” (p. 17.) 
Pl. x1. A terminal head of Pentelic marble in the author’s 
collection ; one foot eight inches high. Similar heads of Archaic 
workmanship, or executed in imitation of that style, are com- 
mon, and may be regarded as undoubtedly representing Her- 
mes or Mercury, although generally distinguished by the name 
of Bacchus, from the long fillet that encircles the head, the 
hair curling like clusters of grapes, the long and pointed deard, 
and a supposed resemblance to the Καταπώγαων or Iedian 
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Bacchus. But the fillet was not a distinctive emblem: it was 
attributed generally to all divinities or heroes: not only Bac- " 
chus, but all male divinities were anciently figured with beards, 
and the arrangement of hair only marked the fashion of the - 
times. The first terminal figures were of Hermes or Mercury, 
and probably, for a long time, were appropriated solely to him : - 
the God was thus represented by a head placed on a cube or 
quadrangular pillar of wood or stone. These objects were so 
numerous at Athens, that the name of Hermes became generic 
and was applied to all figures of the same kind, though the 
heads represented other divinities or personages, Elercules, Bac- 
chus, Minerva, and in more recent times illustrious poets, 
statesmen, orators, and philosophers. The earving of Herme 
afforded occupation to many artists who were called ᾿Ερμογλύ- 
go. (Lucian, Sumn. 2.) To Hermes, or Mercury, we may 
ascribe those terminal heads only which, like the present, are in: 
the Archaic style, with a pointed beard, (or Σφηνοτώγων) the 
hair in ringlets, and have no characteristic attributes. 

Plate x11. represents an exquisite specimen of the toreu- 
tic art, in bronze; probably the cover of a mirror, in very high 
relief, perfectly circular, and about eight inches in diameter : it 
was found at Paramythia, in Epirus, and purchased by Mr. 
Hawkins at Yanina in 1798. It may be conjectured, that 
many bronzes found at Paramythia, once belonged to the neigh- 
boring temple of Dodona, The figure of a youth richly attired in 
the effeminate Asiatic costume, conversing witha beautiful female, 
while two Cupids or Loves animate the scene, would remind 
us, at first sight, of Paris and Helen. But our ingenious author 
ebserves, that the scene is placed among rocks; and the dog 
erouched at the young man’s feet, would indicate the residence 
of Paris on Mount Ida, and his pastoral occupations previous 
to his voyage to Sparta, and could not therefore be with pro- 

riety introduced in a scene representing his interview with 

elen. The action too, and great nudity of the female, who 
seems to make advances which the bashful youth receives with 
surprise, do not agree with the character of modesty and deco- 
ram always attributed to Helen by the ancients ; for Homer 
ascribes her miscouduct to an irresistible fatality and the influ- 
ence of Venus. (Iliad. Γ vers. 164. 399. 412. Odyss. 4. vers. 
261—4.) The peculiar mode of drapery, and the winged boys, 
“Epos and Ἵμερος, Love and Desire, the favorite sons of Venus, 
sather indicate this goddess, who previously to the contest be- 
tween rival deities, comes to solicit the suffrage of Paris, and 
promises him in return the Spartan queen. Other ancient monu- 
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‘ments would tend to confirm this explanation. Yet Mr. M. 


hinks it probable, that the present composition exhibits the in- 
terview between Venus and Anchises, whom that goddess visited 
οὐ Mount Ida, enamoured of his beauty. “ This fable,” says our 
author, (p. 22.) “ was of great antiquity, and formed the principal 
subject of the Homeric hymn to Venus ; it. Is also‘ recorded 
by Hesiod and ‘Iheocritus;-and from its celebrity, must bave 
attracted the attention of artists no less. than the. amours .of 
the goddess with Adonis, which we find frequently represented. 
The costume.and all the circumstances. are equally applicable to 
Anchises. Like all the family of Dardanus he was remarkable 
for his beauty; and his occupation also .was to tend the flocks 
of bis father Capys.”. According to the Homeric hymn, Venus. 
presented herself before Anchises as a mortal nymph ; preparing 
to depart .after their marriage, she awakes him from sleep, and 
discovers herself to him as the goddess.of beauty in all her 
charms. “To thé astonishment of Anchises.in such a moment the 
present compesition may allude, when, as the poet says, . 
Ὡς δ᾽ εἶδεν δειρήν τε, καὶ ὄμματα κάλ᾽ ’Agpodlrys, - 
Τάρβησέν τε καὶ doce παρακλιδὸν ἔτραπεν ἄλλῃ. . 
Ε 7 ‘Hymn. in Ven. vers. 182—S. 

. Of this composition the merit is not impaired by the slight 
uncertainty of its subject, since, as Mr. M. observes (p. 24.), ἡ 
‘from the analogy between the stories to which it maybe re- 
ferred, the representation is.suited to either. Nor by the same 
reason, can the uncertainty lead to inferences unfavorable to 
Archeology, a science which is progressive and susceptible.of 
improvement from future discoveries. Let it be remembered 
also, that even. the ancients sometimes differed in their explana- 
tion of monuments of preceding ages.”. Thus, of two bas-reliefs 
exhibiting figures: perfectly similar, one is inscribed with .the 
names of. Amphion, Zethus, and Antiope ; the other with those 
of Orpheus, Mercury, and Eyrydice. ΟΣ κι τ 

ει. Plate x11. from ἃ silver vase: found at Herculatieum and 


preserved in the Royal Museum at Naples, commemorates .the 


apotheosis of Homer. .The poet’s ‘appearance bespeaks™ his 
advanced age; he sits on the eagle of Jupiter, which, with ex- 
panded wings we behold at the “ὁ moment of taking its flight 
and conveying a- new. inhabitant to Olympus.. The attitude 
of the poet indicates .calniness and meditation: his head, 
reclining on his hand, is veiled as a symbol of apotheosis, ᾿ [ἡ 
the other hand is the volume of his unrivalled poems. ‘His two 
immortal daughters, the Iliad and the Odyssey, witness the 
‘divine honors paid to their parent. They are personified as two 
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females with appropriate attributes. The first of a warlike 
character, has a helmet, shield, spear, and sword. The younger 
sister bas the pileus or mariner’s cap, characteristic of Ulysses ; 
aid holds a rudder, emblem of naval concerns: a short sword 
is suspended by a belt on her left side.” (p. 26.) This vase may 
probably be referred to the imperial age of Rome. 

Phate xtv. exhibits a specimen exceedingty curious and per- 
haps unique, of the toreutic art, by which precious metals were 
worked either separately or united with other substances, such 
as ivory or ebony, thus forming a polychrome sculpture greatly 
estéemed by the ancients, This art was not known in very early 
times, as we learn from the descriptions of Achilles’s shield, 
the ark’ of Cypselus, and similar productions, Phiidias is 
supposed to have excelled in it. ‘The present object (from 
Mr. Payne Knight’s collection) was found near Perugia.—It is 
not cast, but formed of a very thin laminated plate of silver, 
chased or driven out with the puncheon and chisel. The figures 
are in high relief, and many of the accessories are overlaid with 
thin sheets of gold. It served to ornament a votive car of 
bronze, dedicated in some ancient temple situated near Perugia. 
Two men riding on horseback at full speed might be supposed 
hunters, did not a prostrate figure under the horses render it 
probable that they are ‘warriors although without arms. “One 
horseman holds the branch of a tree; the other, a short stick 
or goad, (κέντρον). In its style, this antique resembles Egyp- 
tian and early Greek monuments. 

The subject of Pl. xv. is taken from a marble sarcophagus 
preserved at Florence in the Neri palace. It is a bas-relief 
illustrating a fable, according to which, “the Sirens, confiding 
ini their superior skill, and instigated by Juno, dared to challenge 
the Muses to a contest of vocal and instrumental meludy : the 
latter being victorious, cut off the wings of the Sirens, and with 
the feathers made cruwns and ornametits for their head-dress, 
which they wore as trophies of their victory.” (p. 28) Two 
different scenes of this fable are united in the composition 
before us according toa license frequent among the ancient 
artists. Here we find the Sirens represented of the human form 
as-far as the waist, their lower parts are those of birds; but in 
old descriptions they appear variously ; thus, simply of the human 
form in Homer’s time, (Odyss. M. v. 39.) or as ‘* winged virgins,” 
according to Euripides,— ae 

Πτεροφόύροι νεάνιδες παρθένοι, χθονὸς κόραι, Σειρῆνες. 
Helena, ν. 167. 
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medallions were anciently painted of various colors, still visible 
in many parts: the ground and faces were white; the har 
and ornaments red; the wings and flowers blue. ‘he general 
effect must have been lively and pleasing ; and though designed 
for temporary purposes, they display the same principles of taste 
and elegance that distinguish the more efevated productions of 
Grecian art. . : 
Having concluded our notice of the Ancient Monuments 
illustrated and explained by Mr. Millingen, we now proceed to 
state (from two pages prefixed to the latter part) his reasons 
for contracting within the limits of ten numbers, this work 
which he originally designed to extend as far as sixteen ; and in 
which it was his object to make known various ancient remains, 
presenting subjects’ interesting to history and mythology. Of 
such remains, England perhaps contains a greater number, ac- 
cumulated within two centuries, than any other country m 
Europe, Italy excepted. Still foreigners complam, that trea- 
sures from which literature might derive considerable advan- 
tage, are so little known. Dispersed in various and distant 
parts of this country, they can only be visited at a great ex-" 
pense, and access to them is not always obtained without diffi- 
culty. ‘* Though fully aware that all previous attempts of the 
kind in this country, except directed by Literary Societies or 
men of great rank and opulence, had failed, the author hoped, 
that since the acquisition of the sculptures of Phidias, the for- 
imation of a National Gallery, and the appearance of a reviving 
taste,—lhe should have met with more encouragement. In that 
expectation, however, he has been disappointed ; - and owing to 
the small number of subscribers, he is compelled to contract 
the limits of the work. He has been obliged, in particular, 
to renounce his intention of making known what is most re- 
markable in this country, from the difficulty of obtaining access 
to some collections, and the high prices required by artists. Il 
health has been an additional motive to prevent him from con- 
tinuing the undertaking. From the disregard entertained in 
this country for archeological pursuits, and indeed for the 
fine arts themselves, unless when subservient to the gratifica- 
tion of vanity,—it is unlikely that a similar undertaking can ever 
be attempted by any individual. No booksellers will engage 
in it at their risk: and if an author ventures to publish for his 
own account, an express or implied combination exists among 
them to counteract his views. Of the merit of the explanations 
proposed in the present work, it does not suit the author to 


speak ; but he confidently asserts, that no other publication of - 
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the same size contains an equal proportion of Ancient Monu- 
wents of the highest interest both to art and science; and though 
he is not perfectly satisfied with several of the engravings, yet, in 
general, in point of fidelity, they rival the most costly produc- 
tions executed under circumstances far more auspicious. He 
is convinced that his work will be of service to artists, and to 
those who take a real interest in the advancement of the arts. 
‘The manner in which it has been received on the continent, 
affords him, in some méasure, a compensation for the unfavor- 
able reception it has experienced in bis own country. Being in 
a language not generally understood, its circulation could not 
be very extensive ; but had it been in a language more familiar, 
he doubts not, from the experience he has acquired on former 
occasions, that sufficient encouragement would have been 
afforded to enable him to accomplish his object. Antiquarian 
researches are a frequent subject of mdicule to pretended wits, 
ignorant of their nature and object. Jt is not here the placé to 
show the utility of Archzology : it is sufficiently known; and pro- 
fessors have been appointed to teach it in almost every university 
on the continent. As Addison, a great admirer of antiquity, has 
jestly observed, ‘mankind. is too apt to thmk that every thug 
which is laughed at with any mixture of wit, 1s ridiculous in 
itself ; but ridicule is not the test of truth; and when directed | 
agaist objects that -are great and respectable, is ultimately in- 
jurious to those only who, from a want of solid arguments, 
have recourse to such means.’” . 

Here we close this splendid avd interesting volume, which is 
very appropriately dedicated to the late British Minister at the 
court of Naples, ‘ William Hamilton, Esq., author of AZgyp- 
tiaca, so emiuently distinguished by his constant endeavors to 
promote in Great Britain the literature and the fine arts, to which 
ancient Greeee is-indebted for its chief and lasting glory.” We 
sincerely trust, that, in a country where the merits of archzolo- 
gical studies are more justly appreciated than in England, the 
restoration of Mr. Millingen’s health may enable him to con- 
tinue those researches, for which he is qualified in so conspi- 
cuous a degree, by his learning and ingenuity. 


———— 
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No. XVI.—[Continued from No. ΧΡ 111. 
Notes on Thucydides. 


L. lib. L. 1, init. Θουκυδίδης ᾿Αθηναῖος ξυνέγραψε τὸν πόλεμον TeAe- 
πογγησίων καὶ ᾿Αθηναίων, Sic. ἐλείσας μόγαν τε ἔσεσθαι καὶ ἀξιολο- 
γώτατον τῶν προγεγενημένων----. That τῶν προγεγενημόγων here 
signifies “ those which happened before it,” not. * before the 
present time,” (which might be a date posterior to the war,) is 
evident, if proof were necessary, from the similar passage in the 
50th chapter, ναυμαχία γὰρ αὕτη EAAyos πρὸς “Ελληνας νεῶν wanes 
μεγίστῃ δὴ τῶν πρὸ ἑαυτῆς γεγένηται. Substituting the past for 
the future, we have here the counterpart of those lines of Milton 
80 often cited as an instance of ultra-Gracism in phraseology : 
| Adam the goodliest man of men since born 

His sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve, 
(Unless, indeed, as we are a little inclined tu suspect, the idig- 
matic usage of the genitive in the above passage of ‘Thucydides 
is not really identical with what Lindley Murray and Co. call 
the English genitive, namely, the substantive with of.) Mr. 
Edgeworth, in his Essay on Irish Bulls, quotes the lines of Mil- 
ton, among others, as an example of the Milesian trope, add- 
ing, “‘ Yet Addison, who notices these blunders, calls them only 
little blemishes.” —‘‘ He does so,” rejoins another speaker in the 
dialogue; ‘‘and he quotes Horace, who tells us we should 
impute such venial errors to a pardonable inadvertency.” We 
have not the original of Addison at hand; but neither he nor 
Mr. Edgeworth (we speak it without any feeling of disrespect 
towards either) were critical scholars, and, therefore, it is very 
possible that the former, as was evidently the case with the 
latter, was not aware of the classical origin of the construction 
in question. Inthe same work, Mr. Edgeworth quotes another 
passage of Milton,— - 

And through the palpable obscure find out ΄ 

_His uncouth way,— 
as involving a contradiction if literally taken, but justified by 
the license of poetry. It is plain, however, that the critic here 
understands palpable in its modern and popular sense of 
“ obvious,’ “‘ glaringly evident,” and supposes that “ palpable 
obscure” can only mean a darkness which is an object of sight. 
Even were it so, we doubt whether there would be any self- 
contradiction. But “palpable obscure” is nothing else than 
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the Seripture expression of ‘'.a darkness which might be felt ;” 
an expreasion, the poetic beauty of which was not likely to be 
oveslooked by one so familiar, not only with the. matter, but 
with the phraseology of Scripture, as Milton. We have noticed 
this as one among a thousand instances of the manner in which 
Milton is misundersteod by readers in general. 


IL. ibid. Κίνησις γὰρ αὕτη μεγίστη δὴ τοῖς Ἕλλησιν ἐγένετο —, 
Literally, (the reader will pardon the uncouthness) “ This com- 
motion took place among the Greeks, the greatest that had ever 
taken place among them.” According to our idiom this would 
be, κίνησις γὰρ αὕτη μεγίστη ἦν ἣ τοῖς “Ἑλλησιν ἐγένετο. ‘This 
explanation will serve to illustrate many other constructions in 
Thucydides. ‘Thus cap. 23, init. τῶν δὲ πρότερον ὄργων μέγιστον 
ixpay dy τὸ Μηδικόν, καὶ τοῦτο ὅμως δυεῖν, ναυμαχίαιν καὶ πεζομαχίαιν 
ταχεῖαν τὴν xplow ἔσχεν, twice in one sentence, vii. 82, παρέδοσαν 
ol πάντες σφᾶς αὐτοὺς ἑξαχισχίλιοι. 

Δὴ with the superlative is generally used on similar occasions in 
Thucydides, where the writer means to describe any thing as exist- 
ing ina depree before unprecedented. Thus cap. 50, of the second 
sea-fight between the Corinthians and the Corcyrteans, ναυμαχία 
γὰρ αὕτη Ελλησι πρὸς Ἑλληνας νεῶν πλήθει μεγίστη δὴ τῶν πρὸ 
ἑαυτῆς γεγένηται. 74, of the reception of Themistocles at Lace- 
demon, καὶ αὐτὸν διὰ τοῦτο ὑμεῖς δὴ μάλιστα ἐτιμήσατε ἄνδρα ξένον 
τῶν ὡς ὑμᾶς ἐλθόντων. V. 60, of the army collected by the Lace- 
demonians in the vale of Nemea, στρατόπεδον γὰρ δὴ τοῦτο κάλ- 
λιστον ᾿Ελληνικὸν τῶν μέχρι τοῦδε ξυνῆλθεν, as vil, 56, of the two 
armies before Syracuse, ἔθνη yap πλεῖστα δὴ ἐπὶ μίαν πόλιν ταύτην 
ξυνῆλθεν. In vi. 31, of the embarkation of the Athenian arma- 
ment for Sicily, the construction is somewhat varied: παρασκευὴ 
γὰρ αὕτη πρώτη ἐκπλεύσασα μιᾶς πόλεως δυνάμει Ἑλληνικῇ πολυτε- 
λιστάτη δὴ καὶ εὐπρεπεστάτη τῶν εἰς ἐκεῖνον τὸν χρόνον ἐγένετο. 
Sometimes, though rarely, δὴ is omitted; we cannot at this 
moment refer to an instance. 


ILI. ibid. τὰ γὰρ πρὸ αὐτῶν, καὶ τὰ ἔτι παλαιότερα, σαφῶς μὲν 
εὑρεῖν διὰ χρόνου πλῆθος ἀδύνατα ἦν, ἐκ δὲ τεχμηρίων, &c. There is 
certainly a difficulty in this passage,—to our conceptions at least. 
Τὰ πρὸ αὐτῶν must necessarily include the wars with Persia, what- 
ever else it implies ; and how could it be said of these, σαφῶς εὑρῶν 
διὰ χρόνου πλῆθος ἀδύνατα yy? Unless, indeed, the greater factli- 
ties for transmitting information from one age to another, which 
now exist, have rendered us less sensible of the disadvantages of 
earlier times in this particular, and the comparatively imperfect 
communication which existed between a generation and those 
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which ‘preceded: it. Compare, in this view,.cap. 23, quoted 
above, τῶν δὲ πρότερον (of those before the Peloponnesian war, 
answering to τὰ πρὸ αὐτῶν) μέγιστον ἐπράχθη τὸ Μηδικόν, and cap. 
73, (speech of the Athenian envoys in. the Lacedemonian 88- 
—sembly,) καὶ τὰ μὲν πάνυ παλαιὰ τί δεῖ λέγειν, ὧν ἀκοαὶ μᾶλλον 
λόγων μάρτυρες ἢ ὄψεις τῶν ἀκουσομένων ; τὰ δὲ Μηδικὰ, καὶ ὅσα 
αὐτοὶ ξόνιστε,---ἀνάγκη λέγειν" where it is evident that τῷ 'πάνυ 
ποιλοιὰ corresponds with τὰ ἔτι παλαιότερα, and τὰ Μηδικὰ, &c. 
ἐο τὰ πρὸ αὐτῆς. Or is it possible that Thucydides intended 
the σαφῶς μὲν εὑρεῖν ἀδύνατα ἦν to apply exclusively to the πα- 
λαιότερα, while the οὐ μεγάλα νομίξω γενέσθαι applied both to the 
one and the other; considering them as one series of events, 
and by a license of phraseology predicating of the whole of this 
series that obscurity which properly belonged only to one por- 
tion of it, because that portion happened to be the last-men- 
tioned? If this is too bold, it 1s not uch too. bold; for Thucy- 
dides. : . a 
To the passages above-cited, add cap. 20, init. τὰ μὲν οὖν wa- 
λαιὰ τοιαῦτα εὗρον, χαλεπὰ ὄντα παντὶ ἑξῆς τεχμηρίῳ πιστεῦσαι. οἱ 
γὰρ ἄνθρωποι τὰς ἀκοὰς τῶν προγεγενημένων ---- ἀβασανίστως παρ᾽ 
ἀλλήλων δέχονται" .which Gbservation he proceeds to illustrate by 
adducing so recent an event as the death of Hipparchus.. . 


IV. Cap. 2. Φαίνεται γὰρ 4 viv Ἑλλὰς χαλουμένη οὐ πάλαι βε- 
βαίως οἰκουμένη, ἀλλὰ μεταναστάσεις τε οὖσαι, Kc. Not, ‘Greece 
appears to have been formerly, &c.” but, “ it is shown by his- 

. tory, it is inferred from an investigation of facts, that Gréece way, 
&ec.” . Such is properly. the meaning of φαίνεσθαι in this and in- 
numerable passages of the same kind. Thus cap. 10, of the 
Grecian expedition against Troy, —r7q ᾿Ομήρου αὖ ποιήσει εἴ τι 
χρὴ κανταῦθα πιστεύειν, ἣν εἰκὸς ἐπὶ τὸ μεῖζον μὲν ποιητὴν ὄντα κοσ- 
μῆσαι, ὅμως δὲ φαίνεται καὶ οὕτως ἐνδεεστέρα" proceeding to prove 
his assertion by the citation of facts from Homer, and-con- 
cluding, as before, xg05 τὰς μεγίστας οὖν καὶ ἐλαχίστας ναῦς τὸ 
μέσον σκοποῦντι οὐ πολλοὶ φαίνονται ἐλθόγτες, we ἀπὸ πάσης τῆς 
Ἑλλάδος κοινῇ πεμπόμενοι. ος “ΗΝ 

ἀλλὰ μεταιναστάσεις τε οὖσαι, Kc. The construction is conti- 
nued on, as it would have been if he had written, φαίνεται yap 
τὴν νῦν ᾿Ἑλλάᾶδα χαλουμένην οὐ πάλαι βεβαίως οἰκεῖσθαι, ἀλλὰ με- 
ταναστάσεις τε εἶναι, Ke. - - 

φἰκουμέη. ‘The present tense is used, in order to express 
that such was the continued habitual state of Greece in ancient 
temes. For a similar reason -it is used throughout the greater 
part of these preliminary chapters, excepting enly where indivi- 
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dual occurrences are intended to-be recorded. For instance, in 
the chapter before us, τὴν γοῦν ᾿Αττικὴν ἐκ τοῦ ἐπὶ πλεῖστον---- 
ἄνθρωποι ὥκουν οἱ αὐτοὶ ἀεί.----ἀκ γὰρ τῆς ἄλλης ᾿Ἑλλάδος οἱ πολέμῳ 
ἢ στάσει ἐκπίπτοντες wag’ ᾿Αθηναίους of δυνατώτατοι----ἀνεχώρουν" 
after which immediately follows, in speaking of the effect of this 
state of things,—eifw ἔτι ἐποίησαν — τὴν πόλιν, and of a parti- 
cular event resulting therefrom, ὥστε καὶ ἐς ᾿Ιωνίαν torepov— 
ἀποικίας ἐξέπεμψαν, 11 is highly desirable that young readers of 
Greek should pay particular attention to the proper meaning of 
the respective tenses; to which we may add, of the article, and 
of the various prepositions, whether used independently or.in 
composition.! This will prevent numberless errors atid imac- 
curacies, | οι ἢ - ἊΝ 


ΟΥ͂, ibid. βιαζόμενοι ὑπό τινων ἀεὶ πλειόνων, “ forcibly expelled 
by whatever tribe happened at the time to be more numerous ;” 
ἀεὶ, for the time being, as in the well-known passage of the Pro- 
metheus, σέβου, προσεύχου, θῶπτε τὸν κρατοῦντ᾽ ἀεί," where, if we 
remember aright, Blomfield has cited other instances of the 
same usage. cap. 1]. οἱ Τρῶες---τὰ δέκα ἔτη ἀντεῖχον Big τοῖς ἀεὶ 
ὑπολειπομένοις ἀντίπαλοι ὄντες, and a few lines below, μέρει τῷ 
ἀεὶ παρόντι ἀντεῖχον, “that portion of the army which was left 
behind for the time being to continue the siege.”’ 2. ὡς δ᾽ dy 
Bdxouv ἐμοὶ ἕκαστοι περὶ τῶν ἀεὶ παρόντων τὰ δέοντα μάλιστ᾽ εἰπεῖν --- 
οὕτως εἴρηται. 


VI. τὴν γοῦν ᾿Αττικὴν, 8c. γοῦν, “as aproof, or illustration, of 
what I have been saying;” and most commonly, ‘‘as an in- 
stance or example in proof.” Such is, we think, the uniform 
signification of γοῦν in Thucydides. ‘lhus cap. 38. ἡμεῖς δὲ οὐδ᾽ 
αὑτοὶ φαμὲν ἐπὶ τῷ ὑπὸ τούτων ὑβοίξεσϑαι κατοικίσαι, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ τῷ 
ἡγεμόνες τε εἶναι καὶ τὰ εἰκότα θαυμάζεσθαι. αἱ γοῦν ἄλλαι ἀποικίαι 
τιμῶσιν ἡμᾶς, καὶ μάλιστα ὑπὸ ἀποίκων στεργόμεθαι" &c. as if he 
had ‘said: τεκμήριον δὲ τούτου ἔχομεν" αἱ γὰρ ἄλλαι ἀποίκιαι, δος. 77. 
ἀδικούμενοί τε, αἷς ἔοικεν, οἱ ἄνθρωποι μᾶχλον ὀργίζονται ἢ βιαζόμενοι" 
τὸ μὲν γὰρ ἀπὸ τοῦ ἴσου δοκεῖ πλεονεχτεῖσθαι, τὸ δ᾽ ἀπὸ τοῦ κρείσ- 
coves καταναγκάξεσθαι' ὑπὸ γοῦν τοῦ Μήδου δεινότερα τὐύτων πάσ- 
xovres ἠνείχοντο, ἣ δὲ ἡμετέρα ἀρχὴ χαλεπὴ δοκεῖ εἶναι, εἰκότωζ᾽ “τὸ 
πάρον γὰρ ἀεὶ βαρὺ τοῖς ὑπηκόοις. ὑμεῖς γ᾽ ἄν οὖν εἰ καθελόντες ἡμᾶς 


1 We ought not to omit, ἃ δ atchful regard to the various uses of the 


middle verb. 
2 Prom. 986. Here 44, contrary to the usaal arrangement, is placed 
after the noun to which it relates. _. 
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ἄρξαιτε, raya dv τὴν εὔνοιαν, ἢν διὰ τὸ ὑμέτερον δέος εἰλήφατε, μέ- 


ταβάλοιτε. 

VII. Cap. 7. ὅσαι νεώτατα ακίσθησαν καὶ ἤδη πλοΐμωτέρων 
ὄντων. Τῶν πραγμάτων, or something similar, may be understood. 
“« Such as were not built till things were more in a state to ad- 
mit of navigation.” So cap. 8. καταστάντος τοῦ Μίνω ναυτικοῦ 
πλοϊμώτερα ἐγένετο παρ᾽ ἀλλήλους. ᾿ 

VILL. Cap. 8. οἱ γὰφ ἐκ τῶν νήσων κακοῦργοι ἀνέστησαν ---. The 
same as if he had said, οἱ ἐν ταῖς νήσοις ὄντες κακοῦργοι ἀνέστησαν 
ἐξ αὐτῶν. 

ΙΧ. ib. ὡς πλουσιώτεροι ἑαυτῶν γιγνόμενοι. It is difficult-to. 
explain the origin of this construction: “richer than their for-. 
mer selves” would scarcely be an adequate rendering, inasmuch 
as the superlative is also used, and more frequently in the same 
combination. 

X. Cap. 9. προὔῦχων. Why should προύχειν, προύβη, ταυτὸ, 
and similar words, be written with a spiretus lenis over the con- 
tracted syllable? Surely there is no danger of ambiguity re- 
sulting from its omission. We have got rid of the unsightly and 
perplexing contractions which of old deformed the fair face of 

reek typography like so many wens; we have dismissed the 
impertinent 6, τι, (in Homer ὅ, rrs) and various other typogra- 
phical superstitions ; why should we retain this? 


XI. ib. of τὰ σαφέστατα Πελοποννησίων μνήμη παρὰ τῶν προτέ- 
_ ρῶν δεδεγμένοι. This reference to tradition is characteristic of a 
period at which written historical records had but lately come 
into general use, 

MALI. ib. τὴν ἐπωνυμίαν τῆς χώρας ἐπηλύτην ὄντα ὅμως ove’ 
“‘ obtained the naming οἵ the country,” literally the nans or 
designation of it. ᾿Επηλύτην corresponds with the old English 
word comeling. . | 

XILLL. Cap. 11. ¥ καὶ μᾶλλον οἱ Τρῶες αὐτῶν διεσπαρμένων τὼ 
δέκα ἔτη ἀντεῖχον---- It isa maxim well worthy to be held. in 
remembrance by the young reader of Greek, that the article is 
never without its proper force and meaning. Thucydides does 
wot say “ten years,” but “‘ the ten years ;” the ten years through 
which the siege is known to have continued. He alludes to it 
as an historical fact familiar to his readers. Thus, a few lines 
above : μάχῃ ἐκράτησαν᾽ (δῆλον δέ τὸ γὰρ ἔρυμα τῷ στρατοπέδῳ 
οὐκ ἂν ἐτειχίσαντο") δις. (ed. Bekker.) the fortification celebrated 
in Homer. 18. αὖϑις ὁ βάρβαρος τῷ μεγάλῳ στόλῳ ἐπὶ τὴν ‘Eada 
δουλωσόμανος ἦλθεν. 74. τρία τὰ ἐφελιμώτατα --- παρεσιχόμεθα, 
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ναῦς μέν γε ἐς τὰς τετρακοσίας ὀλίγῳ ἐλάσσους δύο μοιρῶν' the four 
bundred ships of which the Grecian fleet at Salamis consisted, 
100, init. ἐγένετο δὲ μετὰ καὶ ἢ bx’ Εὐρυμέδοντι ποταμῷ πεζομαχία 
καὶ ναυμαχία, Bic. καὶ εἷλον τριήρεις Φοινίχων καὶ διέφθειραν τὰς 
πάσας ἐς τὰς διακοσίας" ““ they took Phoenician triremes to the well- 
known number of two hundred, and destroyed them all :” not és 
διακοσίας, as on ordinary occasions, where he ‘is relating a transac- 
tion unknown, or only imperfectly known, to his readers. A 
reader unaware of, or inattentive to, the importance of thearticle, 
would inevitably render ἐς τὸς διακοσίας as if it were ἐς διακοσίας" 
and in another of the passages above-quoted, ναῦς μέν γε ἐς τὰς 
τετραχοσίας, he would not improbably translate, “ we contributed 
as many as four hundred ships, bemg nearly two-thirds of the 
entire number.” ‘Let not the more advanced scholar smile at 
this condescension to the weakness of the “ tirones.” Men of 
ability, and of learning too, have sometimes fallen mto strange 
solecisms, through their ignorance of the proper use of the 
Greek article. Coleridge, in the Friend, heads two of his me- 
taphysical chapters with the motto ἡ ὁδὸς κάτω, “the way down- 
ward.” The author of “ Valerius,” a work evincing consi- 
derable acquaintance with the spirit of antiquity, and which 
contains some imitations of ancient poetry superior to any thing 
with which we are acquainted,’ speaks of a treatise περὶ τοῦ 
οἴστρου βακχικοῦ. And Mr. Landor, (Questiuncula, p. 195-6) 
in pointing out the manifold faults of a stanza quoted from 
Cooke’s Greek version of Gray’s Elegy, by that personification 
of pompous emptiness, the author of the Pursuits of Literature, 
‘criticus quidam homo, ut se preedicat, qui nostri seculi opti- 
mum quemque culpavit,” appears not to perceive the barbarism 
of χρυσᾶς ᾿Αφροδίτας καλὰ τὰ δῶρα---τόθνακε. Cowper, in one 
of his letters, speaks of the article as a mere modern invention, 
unknown to the Greeks and Romans. Probably Cowper’s 
Greek did not extend far beyond Homer. 


Οἷς. Tasc. Disp. i. 19. Profecto beati erimus, cum, corpori- 
bus relictis, quod nunc facimus, cum laxati curis: sumus, ut 
spectare aliquid velimus et visere ; id multo tum faciemus li- 
berius, totosque nos in contemplandis rebus perspiciendisque 
ponemus. tenim si Bune aliquid assequi se putant, qui 
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’ articularly to the expiatory bymn chanted in the 
cometery of the Sempromi; the illusion ef which, were it not for the 
penultimate stanza, would be perfect. 
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The present monument, illustrating a fable but little knows, . 
and appearing for the first time on a work of art, is a valuable 
addition to our stock of figured antiquity, though not remark- 
able for its execution ; which may be referred to the third century: 
of the Christian γα, when the arts were vear the last stage of 
their decline. 

_ Plate xvi. A marble tablet found among the ruins of Cran- 
non in Thessaly, and belonging to Colovel Leake, exhibits the 
lustration of a horse and dog, and their presentation to Diava or 
Hecate, Thus consecrated, they were protected by that goddess 
from all accidents, but particularly from fascination. Rites of 
this nature were general in Greece, but must have been very 
frequent in Thessaly, where the present monument was dis- 
covered, on account of the fondness for horses and hunting en- 
tertained by the people of that country. “ The figure with a 
torch is certainly Diana or Hecate, two divinities originally dis- 
tinct, but in latter times confounded. Their functions how- 
ever, even anciently, were in many respects the same; and 
Hesiod ascribes to Hecate the superintendence of the chase, 
more generally an attribute of Diana. Both were peculiarly 
venerated in Thessaly. A torch, of great use in all lustrations 
or purifications, was the emblem of either.” The figure, how- 
ever, may represent only a priestess; and this relief is curious, 
though of indifferent execution, as the subject is new and inter- 
esting by its reference to a modern superstitious ceremony, an- 
nually performed at Rome; where, on the 17th of January, 
the festival of Saint Antonio, horses and other animals are 
taken to the church of that holy personage, and blessed or con- 
secrated. The same plate (xv1.) in Ν o. 2, exhibits another 
marble tablet, under the form of an edicula. ‘Two tresses of 
plaited hair are suspended from a kind of portico between two 
pilasters which support the roof. On the architrave an in- 
scription’ (SIAOMBPOTOS A®@GONHTOS AEINOMAXOL 
ΠΟΣΕΙΔΩΝΙ,) shows that Philombrotus and Aphthonetus, the 
sons of Deinomachus, dedicated their hair to Neptune in some of 
his temples, and erected the tablet to commemorate this act of 
piety. An ancient epigram in the Greek Anthology (lib. vi.) 
says that a mariner who has escaped from shipwreck, offers his 
hair to Neptune because he has preserved nothing else to give. 

Plate xvii. A patera or cup of sardonyx, once in the Far- 
nese collection, now in the Royal Museum at N aples: it is 
engraved in relief on both sides, and exhibits a full-faced head 
of Medusa with spreading hair and surrounded by serpents.— 
On the interior, appears the graceful composition represented 
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in-this plate, and the subject of various conjectures to learned 
antiquaries. Visconti regarded as the Nile, a bearded figure 
holding a cornucopia, the symbol of his fertilizing power: a 
recumbent female leaning on a sphinx is Isis, personifying 
Egypt; anda figure stepping forward in the centre of the 
composition, he supposed to be Horus, or the Sun, who pre- 
sided over the annual increase of the river Nile. But Mr. 
Millingen, judging from the general character, the costume, 
and want of any symbolical attribute, is induced to regard this 
figure, not as a divinity, but the portrait of some celebrated his- 
torical personage. He is represented as arriving in Egypt and 
received by the tutelary divinities of that country. Buanchinj 
supposed this subject to be the apotheosis of Alexander, the 
great benefactor of Egypt, where divine honors were paid to bis 
memory: Maffei discovered in it Ptolemy Auletes and his 
family ; and. Barthelemy believed it to represent Ceres, Tri- 
ptolemus, and Bacchus, But some might regard the princip 
figure as Hadrian, who was distinguished by bis munificence 
to Egypt, where a temple was dedicated to him at Alexandria : 
the costume, also, is rather Roman than Greek. 

Plate xviii. (No. 1.) the fragment of a terra-cotta lamp, 
represents Perseus and Andromeda ;. the hero, armed with 
Pluto’s helmet and the wioged sandals of Mercury, holds up 
the Gorgonian head, probably against Phineus, who attempting 
to prevent his marriage with Andromeda, is turned into stone 
at sight of the fatal spell, This fragment serves to_eluci- 
date an ancient painting found in Herculaneum (See Pitture 
@ Ercolano, tom. iii. 12.) never hitherto explained. No 2, (of 
the same Plate xvii1.) from a fragment, of Roman pottery, 
exhibits Paris and C&none (for the names are inscribed) con- 
versing familiarly ; rocks, trees, ‘and a rustic edifice indicate 
Mount Ida, where the scene is placed. In 
recumbent figure, the Scamander or the € 
Enone. Oxen drinking in its stream, allud 
occupations of Paris. ἔριον ΧΙΧ. and XX- 
bas-reliefs of terra-cotta, which seem intend: 
ments, to be suepended from the walls of hor 
adorn funeral piles, or used at ceremonies in 
an opinion rendered probable by the circt__ ." 
having been found in tombs. ‘Two of these medallions exhibit 
female heads with hair fancifull: and elegantly attired. Cupids 
and a dove indicate Venus. No. ὦ is a head of Medusa, with 
serpents twined round ber neck and surrounded by conical 
appendages intended to represent the seales of the agis. ‘These 
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Potes autem tu profecto satisfacere in ea, quippe cum sit opus, wt 
tibi quidem videri solet, unum hoc oratoriummaxime. Quamob- 
rem aggredere, quezsumus, et gume ad hanc rem tempus, que 
est a nostris hominibus adhuc aut ignorata aut relicta.. Nam 
post annales pontificum maximorum, quibus njhil potest esse 
gucundius ; si aut ad Fabium, aut ad eum, qui tibi semper in 
ore est, Catonem, aut ad Pisonem, aut ad Fannium, aut ad Ven- 
nonium venias ; quanquam ex his alius alio plus habet virium, 
tamen quid tam exile, quam isti omnes? Fann autem etat} 
conjunctus Antipater paulo inflavit vehementius, haburtque 
vires agrestes ille quidem atque borridas, sine nitore ac palestra, 
sed tamen admonere reliquos potuit ut accuratius scriberent. 
Ecce autem successere huic Gellius, Clodius, Aseilto, mbil ad 
Ceelium, séd potius ad antiquutn languorem atque inscitiam. 
Nam quid Macrum numerem ἡ cujus loquacitas habet aliquid 
ergutiarum, nec id tamen ex illa erudita Grecorum copia, sed 
ex librariolis Latinis: in orationibus autem multus et ineptus, 
ad summam impudentiam. Sisenna, ejus amicus, omnes adbuc 
Hostros scriptores, nisi qui forte nondum ediderunt, de quibus 
existimare- non possumus, facile superavit. Is tamen neque ora- 
tor in numero vestro unquam est habitus, et in historia puerile 
quiddam consectatur, ut unum Clitarchum, neque preterea quen- 
quam de Grecis, legisse videatur: eum tamen velle duntaxat 
Imitari: quem si assequi posset, aliquantum ab optimo tamen 
abesset. Quare tuum est munus: hoc a te expectatur; nisi quid 
Quinto videtur secus. Quintus. Mihi vero nihil: et sepe de 
asto collocuti sumus. Sed est quedam inter nos parva dissensio, 
Atticus. Que tandem? Quintus. A quibus temporibus 
scribendi capiatur exordium ? Ego enim ab ultimis censeo, quo- 
nia illa sic scripta suet, ut ne legantur quidem, &c.”* L. Coe- 
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) It may be as well to mention, that in this and other extracts from 
Cicero, Olivet’s text is given : I have not got Ernesti’s edition. Jucuk: 
dius does not please Lambinus nor Ursinus, the first of whom propo- 
ses juncidius or ejuncidius, and the latter jejunius. Bat why.should not 
Cicero think these Annales Pontificum queer or droll? Our Geofftey 
of Monmosth is a very queer historian; and as we are told that “ ab 
tntt:o rerum Romanaram usque ad P. Muciam, pontifcem maximum, 
res omnes singulorum annorum mandabat literis pontifex maximus, effe- 
rebatque in album,” &e. (De Orat. ii. 12.) jeyunius would not mean - 
more meagre, but rather bear the same sense as “in jejuna coneer- 
tatione verborum.” (De Orat. ii. 16.) It therefure matters little, 
whether nothing could be more droll, (jucundius) or more frivolous, 
(Jejunius) than these said Agnals. It was Cato and not Cicero who 
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lus Antipater, the best ὀξ the historians here mentidned, wrote the. 
history of the second Punic war, and therefore could be of little or’ 
ne wee to Dionysius: Clodius,' whom I presume to be the Κλώ- 
διός τις Of Plutarch, is thus: mentioned in that writer’s life of 
Numa; and, as I purposely use Hooke’s translation of the’ 
passage, the reader will admit no more than Hooke himself 
admitted :—‘* Though the pedigrees of Numa’s family, from 
ite beginaidg to this day, be set forth in very nice order, there is 
much dispute concerning the time when he lived. One Clodius, 
in a work entitled "Ελεγχος χρόνων, asserts that the ancient wri- 
tings of that sort [τὰς ἀρχαίας ᾽ΕΚΕΙΝΑΣ ἀγωγραφὰς} were lost’ 
when the: Gauls destroyed Rome, and that those which now 
appear were framed by flatterers to please the vanity of some 
private families, who would needs be thought descended from. 
thé most illustrious origius, to which they had in truth no rela- 
tion.” Dionysius bimself mentions that ἐπὶ raig ἐβδομήκοντα καὶ 
ἑκατὸν ᾿Ολυμπιάσιν᾽ ἐχπρησθέντος τοῦ ναοῦ, the Sibylline books σὺν 
τοῖς ἄλλοις ἀναθήμασι τοῦ θεοῦ διεφθάρησαν ὑπὸ τοῦ πυρός :” * and 
Qicero} says, that by the Mortuorum Laudationes, Roman his- 
tory was made: mendasior.4 ‘ Multa enim scripta sunt in eis, 
quz facta non sunt,” &e. &c. 
Polybrus tells us, that Θ, Fabius is incorrect ;5 incorrect, be 

it observed, in relating what, as Dionysius says, Fabius διὰ Τὴν 
ἐμπειρίαν ἀκριβῶς ἀνέγραψε : and let it be also observed, that this 
Polybius, of whom Dionysius speaks 80 sligtitingly, is termed by 
Ciceso bonus auctor in primis (De Officiis, lib. in, c- $2.); and 
that when Livy states afact 6n the sole authority of Poly bius, he 


wondered bow one augur could meet anojher without laughing, but I 
should think that a similar remark might well have been applied to the 
pontifex maximus, &c.° | 
« " Ciheclinn Licinite (in tertio libro Rerum Romanarum,) is qroted by 
τὰ im bia, 2th book, 23rd chapter; and Clrudius, in his Sth book, 
th chapter; 9th book, Sth chapter; and 33d book, 10th chapter. In 
the 25th book, 39th chapter, he mentions “ Claudius, qui annales Aci- 
ltatios éX Greco in Latinum sermonem vertit;” and in his 35th book, 
bh chapter, we find “Claudius, secutus Grecos Acilianos libros.” 
Salus Cellivs mentions what “ Q. Clandius primo Annalium purissime. 
tque illustrissime simpliciqge et incomta orationis antique suavitate 
descripsit.” This Q. Claudius, is Quintus Claudius Quadrigarias, the 
Clodius of Cicero, and, as I presume, the Κλώδιός τις of Plutarch. 
9 Lib. iv. p: 200. Syl. ᾿ * De Claris Oratoribus, c. 16. 
: “If the. comparative implies the positive, Roman history was mendosa 
even without these. es mt 
“OTM ς δῖ χάριν ἱμνήσθην SaBiov xrl τῶν ὑπ᾽ ἔχείνον γεγρωμιμένωγ : οὐχ, ἕνεκα τῆς 
πιθανότητος τῶν εἰρημέναι ἀγωπιῶν, μὴ πιστευθῆ παρά Tio’ ἡ μὲν γὰρ παρὰ τούτων 
ἀλογία, ὅτο. lib. ili. c. 9. See also lib. i.c. 14. 
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states it so as to show that he is satisfied with that authority τ 
« Hanc regem in triumpho ductum Polybius, haudquaquam 
spernendus auctor, tradit” (lib. xxx. c. 45.): that in estimating’ 
Philip’s loss at Cynoscephale, he differs from Valerius and 
Claudius, and follows Polybius :—‘ Nos non minimo potissi- 
mum numero credidimus, sed Polybium secuti sumus, non incer-. 
tum auctorem, quom omnium Romanarum reruni, tum preciptie 


in Grecia gestarum.” Dionysius thinks scorn of Polybius : Livy. 


praises, follows, and copies him. ΝΣ 
. But allowing that there is little importance in these re- 
marks, let us see what Livy, the most celebrated of all 
Roman historians, says of the early history of Rome: “ Que 
ab condita urbe Roma ad captam eandem urbem, Romani 
sub regibus primum, consulibusque demde ac dictatoribus, 
decemvirisque ac tribunis consularibus gessere, foris bella, 
domi seditiones, quinque libris exposui; res quum vetustate 
Dimia obscuras, velut que magno ex intervallo loci vix cer- 
nuntur; tum quod parve et rare per eadem tempora literz 
fuere, una custodia fidelis memoriw rerum gestarum; et quod, 
etiamsi que in commentariis pontificum, aliisque publicis pri- 
vatisqué erant monumentis, incensa urbe plereque interiere.”’* 
Had Dionysius any means of information that Livy could not 
command? Cicero, as we have seen, mentions the Annales 
Pontificum in the first place, then Fabius, Cato, Piso, Fannius, 
Vennonius, and Antipater ; and lastly the Gellii, Clodius, &e. 
That the Annales Pontificum were the original materials is 
asserted by Dionysius himself. Παλαιὸς μὲν οὖν οὔτε συγγραφεὺς 
οὔτε λογογράφος ἐστὶ Ρωμαίων οὐδὲ εἷς" ἐκ καλαιῶν μέντοι λόγων ἐν 
ἱεραῖς δέλτοις σωζομένων ἕκαστός τις παραλαβὼν ἀνέγραψε." To sup- 
pose that these ἱεραὶ δέλτοι mean not the Annales Pontificum, 
but the Commentarii Numez Pompilii, and Commentarii Servii 
Tulli mentioned by Livy, will only make bad worse; and to 
suppose that the Sibylline books are meant, would be ridiculous. 
Now these Annales Pontificum—whether excellent or worthless, 
whether correct or incorrect, whether damaged or entire,—could 
furnish Dionysius with nothing that they did not furnish to 
Livy, for these two historians were contemporaries; and the 
works of other historians must have been equally accessible to 
each. It remains for us to decide whether Dionysius or Livy 
has given a true character of the early histories of Rome. 
Cicero, Sallust, Tacitus, Polybius, &c. countenance Livy ; but 
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what Greek or Roman writer of repute countenances Diony- 
sius? ““ Vitiatam memoriam,” says Livy in another place, 
“ funebrrbus Jaudibus reor, falsisque imaginum titulis, dum fa- 
milia ad se queque famam rerum gestarum honorumque fal- 
Jente meudacio trahunt. Inde. certe et singulorum gesta, et 
publica monumenta rerum confusa. Nec. quisquam squalis 
temporibus illis scriptor exstat, quo satis certo auctore stetur.’”* 
The time to which these observations apply, is the year of 
Rome 452.” τς 

In the second Punic war, we have Q. Fabius -Pictor, Πα- 
λαιότατος ἀνὴρ τῶν τὰ 'Ρωμαϊκὰ συνταξαμένων (Dion. Hal. lib. 
Vi. Ρ. 475.) who ra ἀρχαῖα τὰ pated τὴν κτίσιν τῆς πόλεως γενόμενα 
κεφαλαιωδῶς ἐπέδραμε, (Dion. Hal. 1. 3.) and whose cursory 
notice of these ἀρχαῖα was one reagon why Dionysius thought 
fit μὴ παρελθεῖν χαλὴν ἱστορίαν ἐγκαταλειφθεῖσαν ὑπὸ τῶν 
πρεσβυτέρων ἀμνημόνευτον. Since therefore Dionysius asserts 
that Q. Fabius is the oldest Roman historian, and Q. Fabius 
flourished during the second Punic war, or about A.U.C. 534, 
we may admit what Livy says of A.U.C. 432, “‘ Vitiatam me- 
moriam,” &c. &c. &c. | 

As to the events of a still earlier period, Livy throws no 
alight discredit on‘ them : .{(Qpm,.ante conditam condendamve 
urbem, poeticis magis decora fabulis quam incorruptis rerum 
gestarum monumentis, traduntur, ea.nec affirmare, nec refellere, 
in apimo est. Datur hec venia antiquitati, ut, miscendo hu- 
mana Wivinis, primordia urbium augustiora faciat.” (Prefatio.) 
Yet to this period even, the landing of /Eneas may belong, 
notwithstanding Livy’s ‘‘Jam primum omnium satis constat, 
Troja capta,” &c. unless we deny that the Aineis is poeticis de- 
cora fabulis, and discredit Dionysius. Βούλομαι δὲ, says Diony- 
sius, καὶ περὶ τῆς Αἰνείου παρουσίας εἷς Ἰταλίαν, ἐπεὶ τῶν συγε 
ge φέων τοῖς μὲν ἠγνόηται, τοῖς δὲ -Bsedbovyras 6 περὶ αὐτοῦ 
λόγος, μὴ παρέργως διελθεῖν, ras τε τῶν ᾿Ελλήνων καὶ τῶν 
“Ῥωμαίων τῶν μάλιστα πιστευομένων ἱστορίας παραλαβών---{1|8. 
i. p. 36.) expressions that do not well suit with the sates con- 
stat of Livy; nor will the three narratives of Virgil, Livy, 
and Dionysius harmonize so well together as to remove our 
doubts, and make us think that Suetonius believed the Trojan 
origin of the Romans, because he says that Claudius— Ihensi- 
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Lib. iii, 6.40. , —— 
2 See also lib. ix. c. 15. “Ceterum id minus miror obscurum 
esse,” &c. ‘ 
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bus, quast?. Romane gentis auctoribus, tributa: in perpetaum 
remisit 5’ (Claudius, c. 25.) and that Tacitus meant merely td 
snees at an act of gratitude, when he says, “Ueque studiis ho- 
nestis et eloquentiz gloria nitesceret, causa fliensmm suscepta, 
Ramaxum Troja demissum,.et Julie stirpis auctorem Aineam; 
ALIAQUE HAUD PROCUL FPABULIS VETERA facunde exse- 
cutus, perpetrat, a Jdienses omni publico muvere solverentur.” 
(Anoahium lib. xn. c. 58.) Though this is said of Nero, can we 
deny, that in the opinion of ‘Tacitus, the landing of ness and 
the ‘Trojau descent of.the: Romans were among the haud procul 
fabulis vetera? : 

“That the next great pomt, the parentage of Romulus, 
belongs to this period, is shown by the words of. Livy him- 
self; for he adds ;—“ Et, si cui popalo licere oportet, con- 
secrare onigines sua8,.ct ad Deos referre auctores, ea: belli 
gloria est populo Romano, ut quam suum condaorisque sui 
parentem Martem potissimum ferat, tam οἵ. hoc gentes hus 
yhanz’ patiantur equo animo quam imperium patiantur.” Everi 
ἘΓ AEneas and his.‘Trojans are to find a place among the truths 
of Livy’s history, the parentage of Romulus. must be vouched 
for by the “belli gloria;” undoabtedly. a very forcible and 
tomvincing evidence, but too amch resembling the argamentum 
baculinum to be, reeeived as historical authority. : 
_ “ Adeo nihil, preterquam seditionem fuisse, eamque compo- 
sitam, inter antiquos rerum auctores constat,” (1. vit. c. 42.) 15 
one among many passages, that throw doubt on all details: Let 
us pass, however, from general reflections to a particular exami- 
nation of the merits of those historians on. whom Dionysius 
depended. The first is Porcits Cato, a most respectable and 
distinguished maw both in pulitics and literature, but not a firsts 
fate historian. He wrote De Originibus [talicarum Urbiam. 
** Nec tamen titalum operis, ut ait Festus, implebat.”* « Vivit 


. 
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* The qualifying power of quasi is sométimes disregarded. Newton, 
Calied space, quasi sensorium -numinis 3, but Leibni(z made no alilow- 
ance for Newton's guasi.. A Quarterly Reviewer, (No. liii. p. 42.) says, 
“ N, in which Quintilian heard the tinkling of a lyre, while the M, at 
the end of many Latin words, displeased him, as the lowing of an ox.” 
Quintilian’s words are, “Quid? quod pleraque nos illa quast wugi- 
ente litera cludimus M, qua nullum Greece verbam cadit? At illi N > 
jucundas, et in fine preeeipue, quasi tinnientem, iius 1960 peonunt, que 
est apud nos rarissima in clausulis.” (Inst. Or. |. xii. c. 10.) 

? Turnebus’s note to Cicero's mention of Porcius Cato. “ Genex seri- 
bere historias instituit,” says Cornelius Nepos, “ quarum sunt Kbri sep- 
tem. Primus continet res gestas regum pop. Rom. ; secundus.ettertius, 
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immp vigetque cloquentia ejus sacrata scriptis omnis generis,” 
gays Livy; (1. xxxix. c. 40.) but I doubt that Livy made mach 
use of Cato es an‘historian: “ Cato ipse, haud sane detractator 
laudum suarum, multos cmsos ait; numerum non adseribit,” 
lib. xxxziv.c. 15. is the only reference that I have stumbled 
on except the passage in which L. Valerius ie made to quote 
the Origines, although, as it seems, they were not yet written. 
Fabius Maximus, seems to be little better than a man: of 
straw.” Valerius of Antium* was a sad liar in Livy’s opinion. 
_Liciaius Macer, and his dinte bxi,3 seem to have been of very 


unde. quzeque civitas orta sit Italica: ob quam rem omnes Origines 
videtar appellasse: in quarto autem bellum Punicum primum, in 
quinto secundum. Atque hc omnia capitulatim sunt dicta. Reliqua 
bella pari modo persecutus est, usque ad pretoram Ser. Galbex, qui 
diripuit Lucanos; atque horam belloram duces aon nominavit, sed 
sine notwinibus res notavit. In iisdem exposuit que in Italia Hispe- 
aiisque viderentur admiranda. In quibus multa industria et diligentia 
comparet, multa doctrina.” Velleius Paterculus, bowever, gives little 
¢redit to Cato’s account of Capua. “ Ego (pace diligentiz Catonis 
dixerim’) vix ocrediderim,” &e. 

1 My reasons for this assertion will be given in another Number. 

2 ὁ Audet tamen Anties Valerius concipere summas,” (1. iii. c. 5.) is, if 
I mistake not, the remark with which Livy introduces this Valerius to 
our notice. In lib. xxv. c. 39. we find “ Valerius Antias una castra 
Magonis capta tradit, septem millia casa hostiam ; altero prelio erup- 
tione pugnatum cum Hasdrubale; decem millia occisa, .quatuor millia 
trecentos triginta captos.” In lib. xxvi. 6. 49. “ Adco nullus mentiendj 
modus” is the remark on another statement of his. ‘Quid si Antiati 
Valerio credamus, sexaginia millia militum fuisse in regio exercitu 
scribenti, quadtaginta inde millia cecidisse, supra quingue millia capta, 
cam signis militaribus ducentis triginta?” occurs in lib. xxxvi. ¢. 19. 
after the mention of the defeat of Antiochus, and the modest account of 
Polybius. “ In augendo eo non alius intemperantior est,” lib, xxxvi. c. 
38. “ Adjicit Antias Valerius Pythagoricos” (Livy is speaking of the 
books of Numa) “ fuisse, vulgate opinioni, qua creditur, Pythagore 
auditorem fuisse Numam, mendacio probabili adcommodata fide,” 
fib. xl. 6. 29. “Plurium annales et quibus_credidisse malis,” (than 
to Valerius Antias) Jib. xlii,c. 11. “ Si Valerio Antiati credas,” 
lib. xliv. c. 13. “ Valerius Antias quinque millia hostiam czsa ait; 
quz tanta res est, ut aut impudenter ficta sit, aut negligenter przter- 
missa,” lib. xxx.¢.19. “Ceteri Greci Latinique auctores, quorum 
quidem ego legi annales, nibil memorabile a Villio actum, integrumqué 
bellum insequentem consulem T. Quinctium accepisse tradunt,” lib. 
Xxxii. c. 6.—Livy’s remark on Valerius’s magnificent account of Villius. 
“Si Antiati Valerio credere libet,” (lib. xxxix. c. 41.) will warrant my 
assertion, and account for Cicero’s not mentioning this historian, 
though Valerius wrote at least 75 books of Roman history. See Gel- 
lius, lib. vii. ix. where the 45th, 12th, and 75th, are quoted. 

3 Livy refers to the Lintei libri for the events of about ten years, and 
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limited use, even if he and his finte: ἐξδτὲ ἀγα ἴο be depended on ὁ 
but Livy’s expressions,—‘‘ Sed inter cetera vetustate incomperta 
hoc quoque in incerto positum ;” (lib. iv. c. 23.) “ Quesita ed 
propriz familie laus leviorem auctorem Licinium faciunt ἢ 
(lib. vil. c. 9.)added to Cicero’s character of Licinius,'—will not 
make us trust to such writers as Licinius or Valerius for that 
truth ἧς ἱερὰν εἶναι τὴν ἱστορίαν βουλόμεθα, nor will the manner 
in which the ἐπέεὶ libri are mentioned by Livy, induce us to put 
much faith in their genuineness. | 

/Elius Tubero is twice coupled with Licinius Macer by 
Livy; but [ question whether Livy refers to any other Hlius, 
or to any Gellius whatsoever in such parts of his history as we 
possess. J. Calpurnius Piso is mentioned by Cicero as lea: 
ving ‘‘ orationes que jam evanuerunt, et annales sane exiliter 
scriptos.” (Brutus, c. 27.) Livy also mentions him, as deserr 
ving less credit than Fabius in his estimate of the Pometine ma 
nubia, which ‘Tarquin set apart for the building of the Capitol, 
and which “ vix in fundamenta suppeditavere.” ‘Eo magis,” 
adds he, (lib. i.c. 55.) ‘Fabio, preterquam quod antiquior est, 
crediderim, quadraginta ea sola talenta fuisse, quam Pisoni, qui 
quadraginta millia pondo argenti seposita in eam rem scribit ; 
summam pecuniz neque.ex unius tum urbis preda sperandam, 
et nullius, ne horum quidem magnificentiz operum, fundamenta 
non exsuperaturam.” 

We will next consider what Dionysius himself says of his 
historians. 
eee 


even for this small space of time he refers not so much to the books 
themselves, as to Licinius Macer, and what Licinius Macer said he 
found in them. “ Mirum videtur,” says Crevier, (the Oxford reprint of 
whose cdition is the one that I have used, )—“ Mirum videtur quonam 
modo Livius paulo ante scribere potuerit horum consulum nomina in 
magistratuum libris non inveniri, qn in linteis libris extare non negat. 
Sed nimirum libros linteos non inspexerat Livius,” &c. See the note 
on “ Licinius Macer auctor est,” &c. lib, iv. c. 7. As to the age, condi- 
tion, &c. of these books, I question if Livy says any thing. . 
* “Nam quid Macrum numerem”” &c. Macrum for Altium, or Acrum, 
1s the conjecture of Car. Sigonius, “‘eamque conjecturam suis calculis 
um probarunt eruditi.’” So that, at any rate, the “‘cujus loquacitas 
habet aliquid argutiarum; nec id tamen ex illa erudita Graecoram 
copia, sed ex librarivlis Latinis: in orationibus autem multns et inep- 
tus, ad summam impudentiam,”—were thought to suit Licinius Macer. 
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JONES'S PERSIAN GRAMMAR. 


In the Catalogue of Books subjoined to Sir William Jones’s 
Persian Grammar, (at least to'the third edition printed in 1783, 
Ρ. 140.) we find mentioned among the works of J4mi, 


SF Sad 9 ἱολο aed Selman and Absal, a tale.” 

I have lately enjoyed an opportunity of examining two valuable 
copies of Jami’s poems, manuscripts equally correct in the hand- 
writing as beautiful in the embellishments, which were executed 
by native Persian artists; and in these copies the name, above- 
printed, (as a word of two syllables) Se/man, appears invariably 
and unequivocally Selaman (jbo 2) with three syllables, 1 
am aware that Selman is a name well known among Asi- 
atics: thus Selman entitled Farsi (or the Persian), celebrated 
as an early convert from the adoration of fire to the reli- 
gion of Mohammed, with whom he was contemporary, and 
Selmén denominated Séveji, (fromhis birth-place Saveh or Sa- 
tah) an eminent poet, with many others. But that in Jamis 
poem the name is properly Selaman, seems evident not only 
from the title of the work, and the heads of several chapters; 
but from the metre ; as in the following line,— 


9) οὖ Lee dof ρον! 5! 
and in 2 verse subsequent by many pages : 
_ It may here also be remarked, that under the head of LN 


(Sus (terms implying a collection of all the works composed 


by Sadi) Sir Wm. Jones (p. 139.) enumerates only three, the 
Gulistan, Bastin, and Mulummaat, “ὁ xs\xghe or the rays of 
light. ‘The first two,” adds he, “ of these excellent books are 
very common, but [ have not seen the last.” —Now the Kuliat 
or collection of all Sadi’s works in prose and verse, contains 
twenty-two distinct compositions, among which, according to 
the edition printed at Calcutta, (Introd. p. xxvi.) the Moolum- 
maat is described as ‘ Compounds, viz. of Arabic and Per- 
sian :” and these, in a fine MS. copy of Sadi’s Kuliat, now be- 
fore me, occupy but six octavo pages. Sir Wm. Jones (p. 143.) 
mentions “a miscellaneous work on moral subjects in prose 
and verse,” entitled “ Negaristan, the Gallery of Pictures, 
by Jouini.” Three works of the same description, and bearing 


the same title, but by different authors, are enumerated in a cata- 


122 Jones’s Persian Grammar. 
logue (which I‘ have lately seen) of the Oriental MSS. brought 
from Persia and Turkey by Sis Wa.-Ouseley; one is the Ne- 
garistan of Cazi Ahmed al Ghafari, another composed by 4 
Ben Teifiir of Bastam in Khorasan, aud the third, although writs 
ten in the Persian language, is by a. Turkish author, Ahmed ben 
Kemal Pasha. Among the errata should certainly have been 
noticed the name of a celebrated poet, whieh is printed (in 


p. 140.) Anvari, and in Persian characters «5,\,3): whereas it 
should have been ἐς re) without the second alzf, and might 
be expressed in our characters dnveri. In p. 140. also, we find 
the name »4,= expressed by “ Khosru,” and the same name (in 
p- 141.) by “ Cosru.” But Sir Wm. Jones, after he had con- 
versed with native Persians in the East, wrote this name (in our 
letters) Khosrau, as appears from his Discourses in the Asiatic 


Researches, 1 shall here observe that bark, a leaf, (p. 4.) 
should be, according to the Persian pronunciation, darg ; that the 


two letters bd (d)) form a word in sense and sound exactly 


like our bad, although io India “ pronouaced like our bud” 
(p. 11.). Pecké, an infant, (p. 23.) should have been Bacheh, 
(as1,) and Khezzdr (ρ.. 8.) does not properly represent the ori- 


ginal letters »a= which might perhaps. be better expressed by 
Khizr or Khezer. But it is probable that in the editions .of 
this Grammar, subsequent to that which alone I have seen (the 
third), some of the ingenious editors may be found to have 
anticipated my remarks and corrections. 1 shall therefore omit 
the notice of a few otber trifling errors, for ‘ ubi plurima ni- 
tent,” ὅς. It is a much more pleasing task to give my 
evidence in favor of that grammar which, by the elegance of its 
style, and’ the admirable selection of passages quoted in illustra- 
tion of its excellent rules, first induced me to undertake the 
study of Eastern literature, withaut any motive besides mere 
amusement; and the very copy which | possess of this fascina- 
ting work, has not only afforded much gratification to several 
ladies who frequently perused it for the sake of its quotations, 
but actually rendered two of them zealous Orientalists. Lam 
doubtful whether such a result has ever arisen from the perusal 
of those voluminous and ponderous grammars which followed 
Sir Wm. Jones’s, but which. bave not, like his, succeeded in 
combining the utz/e with the dulce. It must, however, be ac- 
knowleged that in many respects, where the more light and 
pleasing work is not sufficiently minute (particularly on the 
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subjett. of Arabic as blended with Persian), the student 'wHo 
desires a very critical knowlege of grammatical niceties, may 
consult the heavy quartos to which I have above alluded, with 
considerable advantage.; and they will be found.most especially 
useful to those resident in our Indian settlements. But among 
my literary aequaintances [ could enumerate three at least, who, 
without tbe assistance of any living master, or of any grammar? 
besides Sir Wm. Jones’s, have acquired such a knowlege: of 
the Persian language, that they are enabled, with the help of 
Richardsan’s or Meninski’s Dictionaries, to read, understand, 
and highly enjoy, some of the most difficult works, not, only 
printed, but manuscript, as | have witnessed in hearing them 
translate various passages from the Shaknameh of Firdausi, 
the Divan of Saadi and of Hafiz, the Tarikh or chronicle of 
Tabart, and other rare compositions. Y : 
ΡΥ... 
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RHODIAN INSCRIPTION. - 
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Iw continentibus urbis Rhodi jacuit diu, proxime monasterium 
Franciscanorum, lapie inversus, hanc habens inscriptionem : 


SHNQNNAOYMOY 
- APAAIOZ ΠΡΌΞΕΝΟΣ 
All ZQTHPI 


que edita est tam aBritanno CLarxio (Travels, tom. iP 285. 
8vo. ed. 4.) quam a Germano Jos. voN HAMMER ; (Lopogr. 
Ansichien der Levante, p. 163. 2. 14. οἵ. Tab. quarta et p. 
79. in nota) et ab hoc quidem emendaté, ab illo ita ut primo 
versu pro MOY lIegeretur NOY. ΝΣ 
Levicula tota res est: sed quandoquidem et leviora interdum 
utilia esse possunt iis qui in aliqua antiquitatis parte singulatim 
operam ponunt, et contra etiam leviores errores gravioribus in- 
terdum viam muniunt; haud exspectandum censui, donec Muset 
Lugduno Batavj inscriptiones edi possint, ut bane ilustrarem. 
Atque adeo spero sic ab utriusque itinerarii lectoribus aliquam 
initum iri gratiam, ΝΕ 
CLarxius primum versum de pluribus hominibus, qui dedi: 
caverint, accipit ; sed difficultatem interpretandi sentiens, sicco 
pede transit HAMMERUS in tres voces Ξήνων ναοῦ pov dividens, 
vertit quasi Ξένων scriptum sig, wasi genitivus pendeat a πρόξενος, 


. 
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therefore it is of the greatest importatice to dequife a ‘practical 
knowlege of Aristotle's method, that we may not cursebrds:bé 
gleceived or deceive others by irrational acts ‘and arts. of jude 
ment, - If we would reason well, our wards must be selected, 
defined, and cemented, as stones for building; our propositions 
must rest as finaly and closely on ene ‘another ae the stories 
ina well-bujlt wall; our conclusions must be raised on their 

remises as firmly as the tiers of stone are placed on each othet 
in the building. This is logical method, very inconvenient τό 
the sopbist either to émploy or to assail. But if reason be the 
distinguishing faculty of man, the instruction of the reason is 
the distinguishing part of the education of man according: to 
wisdom, human.and divine. 

The third head ie the analogy of visible and invisible 
things which Aristotle mentions: des yap ὕπερ τῶν ἀφανῶν τόιξ 
Gavapors μαρτυρίοις xpyofes: and so says St. Paul, Ta yap aopard 
αὑτοῦ τοῖς ποιήμασι νοουμενα xaloparas : compare John ii. 19. and 
1 Cor. i. 2%. and ii. 7. where is intended that the science which 
the Gentiles would have without analogy, is revealed only by 
analogy; for no sense of man has perceived the objécts of-re- 
velation; and 1 Cor, xiii; 10—1}@. where it is shown, that our 
present knowlege will be done away with, because it is analog? 
cal, not real. A mystery is a type (Suicerus), and all that is 
known by a type is, as it were, known not in itself, but ‘in its 
picture, or image; but when the reality shall have been seen, 
the picture will be useless, Such are the outward and spiritual 
signs of an inward and spiritual grace, so often confounded with 
the things signified. And whence-arises this confusion of mind, 
but from inattention to the meaning ‘ofterms ; as for instance, to 
the meaning of the terms, sign, mystery, sacrament? A sign 
surely cannot be the thing of which it 15 a sign; ἃ means éan- 
not be an end; apledge cannot be the thing pledged. Mysé 
tery and sacrament dre the same in meaning. Mystery is the 
Bible word, which the Latin church ‘renders by sacrament: 
The Greek church used the Bible word, and it 18 adopted 3 m 
the Greek version of the English Liturgy. 

The mistakes that are commonly made respecting the mean- 
ing of the church catechism, would afford ample illustration of 
the sad consequences of inattention to the analogy of things 
‘visible and invisible. This analogy was familiar to our re- 
formers, and to the nation at large. 

The fourth head is wisdom. ‘ As knowlege,” ‘saith Bishop 
Wilkins, “‘doth respect things absolutely, so wisdom doth con- 
sider the relations of things one to another, under the notion of 
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for a man to resist the extremes to which he is inclined, if he 
would maintain the happy mean. 
But, he adds, virtue 1s pot innate in mang: it must be learned 


and acquired: the method of attaining jt is by instruction, . 


by acts, and by habit. Instruction disposes to acts, and acts form 
habits as links form chains. The word Ethics is therefore 
chosen by Aristotle, because he justly considers habits as the 
grand practical means of virtue and happiness. ‘The English 
word morals signifies also hubits. It is essential, therefore, to 
a philosopber to give instruction in morals, as Cicero well 
observes, — ᾿ 

But Aristotle does not stop bere. He is not satisfied with 
pointing out merely the danger to human happiness arising from 
the animal nature of man, which draws him to its own degra- 
ding gratifications: he proceeds to consider what motives to 
virtue arise from our participation of the divine nature. 

In this inquiry, he does pot take on himself to determine 
what are the operations of the diving nature; but he decides 
what those operations are not. All the vulgar notions of the 
Divinity he traces to the absurd idea, that the Divinity possessey 
a corporeal nature in common with man. 

Of human happiness he conjectures Θεοσδοτον εἰναι, that it is 
the gift of God; and that, as surely as the Divinity honors his 
own nature, he will favorably regard the man who honors and 
adorns the nature common to God and man rather than tbe 

_Nnature common to man and animals, διεξιουσι δὲ καντᾳ avoir’ 
ay Ta περι τας moakels μικρῶι καὶ αναξια ἤεων. AAAR μὴν ζὴν τε 
RAVTES ὑπειλήφασιν αὐτοὺς. καὶ ἐνεργεῖν apa... τι λείπετᾶι πλὴν 
ϑεωριας ; wore ἣ του Geou ἐνεργεια, μακαριοτητι διαφερουσα, θεωρητικὴ 
αν ey. και τῶν ἀνθρωπίνων δὴ ἣ rauTy συγγενεστατη, ευδαιμονικώτατης 
σήμϑειον Os, καὶ TO μὴ μετέχειν Ta λοιπα ζωα ευδαιμονίᾳς και τοιαυ- 
τῆς ἐνεργειᾷς ἐστερήμενα τελειῶς. TOIs μὲν γὰρ ὕεοις κας 6 βιος μα- 
xapios* τοῖς δ᾽ ανθρωποις, ep” ὅσον ὁμοιωμα τι τῆς τοιαυτῆς ἐνεργείας 
ὕπαρχει . .. δεησει δὲ καὶ τῆς ἐκτὸς sunpegias, ανθρωπῳ ovrs. . . oY 
yap εν Ty ὕπερβολῃ τὸ αὐταρκες, oud’ ἡ κρισις, οὐδ᾽ ἡ πραξις, δυγατον δὲ 
NAb μὴ ἀρχόντας γῆς και θαλασφὴς πραττειν Ta καλα. καὶ yay axo 
Μέτριων δυγαιτο ἂν Tis πραττειν κατὰ τὴν apeTnY. τουτὸ δ᾽ ἐστιν ἰδεῖν 
sragyms. οἱ yap ἰδιωται τῶν δυναστῶν οὐχ ἧττον δοχουσι τα exieny 
πραττειν, αλλα καὶ μάλλον, ἵκανον δὲ τοσαυτον ὑπαρχειν. ἐστι yap 
ὁ Bios εὐυδαιμὼν του κατα τὴν ἀρετὴν ἐνεργουντος. καὶ Σόλων δὲ τους 
εὐδαίμονας ἰσῶς ἀπεφαίνετο, καλως εἰπών, μετρίως τοις ἐκτὸς χαχο- 
Puynpsvous, πεπραγοτας δὲ καλλιστα ὡς οἷον, καὶ βεβιήκοτας σῳφρο- 
wag. ενδεχέτοι Yap μέτρια κεχτήμένους,͵ πραττεῖν a Bes. soins de Ke 
Avazayopas, ov πλουσιον, οὐδε δυναστὴν ὑπολαβειν roy εὐδᾳιμρνα, 
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may, ὅτι bu av θαυμαδειεν, εἰ τις atotos Davey τοις wodAoss” οὐγσι 
Yap Μρινουσὶ τοῖς extos, rovray αἰσθανομενο! μόνον. (Etliics, Oxon. 
1716. lib. x. cap. 8.) 
- This beautiful passage may be considered as the result of 
Aristotle’s inquiry after hutnan happiness, and as the ultimatum, 
perbaps, of the reach of humiatt unassisted wisdom. 
ἘΣ tenebris tantis tara claram attollere lucem 

Hic primus potuit ! 

Thus far human reason conducted ler favorite pupil, and, 
lastly, taught him where to put bounds to his researches. He 
did not, therefore, attempt to penetrate the veil which con- 
ceals the perfections of the Divinity or the future destination of 
man. His reasoning is purely redsoring; indissoluble rea- 
soning ; and terminating where reasoning ought to terminate, 
that is, where revelation begins, ‘To have added more would 
have been to utter words without undefstanding ; to have omitted 
avy thing of what lie has said, would have been to have come 
short of what by pare reasoning he might have reached. “ For 
that which may be known of God is manifest in them ; for God 
hath shewed it to thém.” (Rotnans i. 19, 0.) 

tere, then, where reason fails, we may justly expect that reves 
lation should first exhibit her lamp; Aristotle; accordingly, was 
faisedd up to prepare for revelation a definite and fixed lan- 
guage, ἃ denionstrative pfocess of reasonitig ; and to state thé 
ultimatum and ne plus ultra of the search of human wisdom 
after huntan happiness. Very shortly afterwards the Old 
Testament was translated into his owb language by his own 
mation; which translation is the key to the Greek of the New 
‘Festament. 3 

_ In the Septuagint version, his grand iniquity was anstvéred its 
his own very word. Μακάριός ἀνήρ, ὅς οὐκ ἐπορευθὴ ev βουλὴ 
ἀσεβων, καὶ ἐν δι ἁμάρτωλων οὐκ ἐστη, καὶ ἔπι καθεδρᾳ λοιμῶν οὐκ 
eandioes. AXA’ ἡ ὃν τῷ νομῷ Kupiou το θελημὰ αὐτου, καὶ ev τῷ νομῳ 
αὐτόυ μεελέτησει ἡμέράς καὶ vuxtos. (Ps. 1, 2.) 

But in. the New Testament, our great Lord and Master 
determimed the question much more clearly atd perfectly, when 
he opened his mouth to declare the end of man, and the means 
adapted to attain it, saying, Maxapios of πτῶχοι τῷ πνεύματι, dts 
αὐτων ἐστιν ἡ Barts τῶν ουρανων. (Matt. v. 1.) See Paley’s Evi- 
dences, vol. i. chap. 2. © 

The word paxagiog, which we render happy, is explained 
according to its etymology in the Ethics, hb. Vil. cap. If. Ac- 
cording to the reading of the Oxford edition, Aristotle ‘derives 


the word from χρίέρϑιν, to rejoice; Wut for χαίρειν Lambinus 
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reads padiora χαίρειν, to rejoice to the utmost. Now it has 
been shown that Aristotle places the happiness of man in re- 
semblance of God, as man 18 partaker of the divine nature. 

- ‘This position then of REASON is ratified by REVELA- 
TION. The New Testament knows of no happiness of man, 
nor of any property of that human happiness, ‘our being’s end 
and aim,” which is not DIVINE; no nature short of the divine, 
no knowlege short of the divine, no righteousness short of the 
divine, no happiness short of divine happiness, that is, blessedness. 
And what less does Aristotle say when he pronounces, To γάρ τῆς 
agerns abAoy και τελος apiotov φαίνεται καὶ Deroy τι, καὶ μακαριον. (lib. 
i. cap.9.)? And who then shall say that revelation does not accord 
with right reason, and right reason with revelation? Only the 
adoyos, the man who can neither reason nor believe. 

But, according to Aristotle, this blessedness or divine happt- 
ness cannot be attained by man, because there is some evil in 
the composition of his system : aes yap xoves τὸ Cwov, ὥσπερ xa οἱ 
Guosxos λόγοι μαρτυρουσιν . . . δια wovnpiay Tie (lib. vii. cap. 14.). 
This evil nature is the cause of corruption and of death: he 
adds, in the same place, οὐκ as δ᾽ ovbey ἧδυ τὸ avuro, δια τὸ μὴ 
πλὴν εἰναι ἥμων THY φυσιν, AAA’ ἐνεῖναι τι καὶ ἕτερον, καθ᾽ ὁ φθαρται. 
. According to Aristotle, then, the wisdom of the wise,.and 
the observation of the physiologist determined alike, that the 
whole creation groaned aud travelled in pain, and in corruptions, 
bondage, and death. How he was to be delivered, revelation 
was to answer, Thus Aristotle and St. Paul join issue in 
maintaining that all the perfections of man are divine, and that 
his end is superhuman; while both alike testify that man, by 
his own natural powers, is no more capable of reaching his pro- 
per perfection, than an intoxicated man (to use Aristotle’s own 
simile) is capable of walking straight. 

Either then, man must fail of his ‘‘ being’s end and aim,” or 
means adequate to the attainment of it must be supplied. 
Such means Christianity, and Christianity only, proposes : and. 
supplies. Christianity attains the divine end by divine means ; 
‘to the Jews a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks foolishness: 
but to them which are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ 
the power of God, and the wisdom of God,” (1 Cor. xii. 24. 

Ergo te, natumque Dei, soliique paterni : 
Participem, bumano commixtum corpore Numen, - 

Te memores colimus! tu nostram maxima culpam 
Victima morte luis, tu nobis sanguine fuso 

Sola salus, sola amissi spes reddita ceeli, 
(Mr. Canning’s Iter ad Meccam.) 
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* The means must be adapted to the end. According to Ari- 
stotle the Logos is tke light and life of man subjected to corrup- 
tion, slavery, and death: according to Aristotle, the end of 
map is the ὁμοίωμα tov Osov. Who then can restore these to 
man except He who first gave them to man,—except He who 
is, in the fulness, that which be gave in the particle? 

And that this is the very means proposed by the Gospel is most 
manifest from the following passage in St. Paul’s epistle to the 
Romans, in which he confirms; at least, the reasonings of Ari- 
stotle, if he has not even those very reasonings in eye, when he 
affords us the confirmation of them. (Romans viii. 18.) ‘ For I 
reckon that the sufferings of the season now are not. worthy to 
be compared with the glory about to be revealed unto us. For 
the earnest expectation of the creature waits for the develope- 
ment of the sons of God. (ver. 19. Gen. i. 26. v. 3. Luke 11]. 
38.) For the creature was subjected to frustration, (ch. vii. 18.) 
not willing, (ch. vii. 21.) but on account of him who subjected 
it, (1 Cor. xv. 21, &c. Rom. v. 14.) with hope that the very 
creature shall be set free from the bondage of corrupt mortality, 
unto the liberty of the glory of the sons of God. (1 Cor. xv. 
. 23.) For we’know that every creature together groaneth, and 
together travaileth in labor until now. (Gen. mi. 16, Acts 1]. 
24.) And not only they, but ourselves also, which have the pri- 
mitiz of the spirit; (of life, ver. 2.) even we ourselves groan 
within ourselves, (ch. vii. 24.) waiting for the establishment of 
sons, to wit, the redemption of the body. (ch. vii. 24.) For we 
were saved by hope; (as they were, ver. 21.) but hope that 
seeth, is not hope ; for that which any one seeth, why doth he 
yet bope for? But if that which we do not see, we hope for, 
through endurance we wait for it. (as they did, ver. 19.) Just in 
the same way (as they experienced) the spirit (of life) is re- 
ceived with, and against our impotencies; (ver. 20. Rom. v. 15.) 
for we (as well as they) know not what we should pray for as 
is required, but the spirit itself intercedeth for us with groans 
inexpressible. (ver. 22: 1 Cor. xii. 4.) But He that searcheth 
the hearts knoweth what is the mind of the spirit, that worthily 
of God he intercedeth for the holy. And we know that to those 
who love God, all things likewise co-operate for good, (“ Love 
never fails,” says Revelation, and so says Reason. Aristotle’s 
Ethics, lib. viii. cap. 2. &c.) to those who are called according 
to his disposition before, as whom he before knew and before 
limited, partakers of the form of the image of his Son, (Gen. 1. 
26.) in order that he ‘might be first producer—first produced, 
among many brethren.” _ | mS 
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This passage seems intended to describe the state of the 
whole creation, fram the time of the fall of Adam until the ree 
surrection of Christ, as paralle] to the state of the regenerate, 
since the resurrection of Christ, waiting for the pleroma of re- 
generation to be completed by deliverance from the body itself, 
A question bas arisen, of whom does the epostle speak at the 
close of the seventh chapter. ‘The answer ia, of every creature 
since the fall to this moment. Of Christ’s fulness all have re- 
ceived ; and, accordingly, as each-has improved his firat measure, 
he has received more of grace from Christ the fountain-head im 
all ages. But, as Aristatle also supposes, many have resiated 
and sinned away the apyy, the Avyos. " 

May the wisdom of Aristotle prove to us, that right reason le 
a hand-maic to revelation ; a voice which crieth, ‘‘ Prepare and 
make ready the way of the Lord ;” but which with our philuso- 
pher, when she bas conducted us to the Sun of Righteousness, 
says, “‘ Thus far can | goand no farther.” Now look unto Him, of 
whom the Father saith, ‘“‘This is my beloved son: hear ye Him.” 

Aristotle would be an excellent servant, but a bad master : 
but a servant only he desired ta be: they who bave made him 
a master, are they who have most injured bis reputation. Ina 
my humble opinion, pext ἴα the Bible, Aristotle ranks as am 
educator of the human species, and ds a witnesa of the cou- 
formity of the conclusions of right reason to the decisions of 
revelation. 

1 beg leave to add ane more passage from Scripture, com 
nected with our subject, which, as appears to myself, has been 
sometimes misapprehended. (1 Cor, 1]. 1.) “ And I, brethren, 
when I came to you, (that 15, in my first instruction given to you) 
came not, according to superiority of argument or wisdom, an- 
nouncing to you the testimany of God. For I did not deter- 
mine any point of knowlege among you, but Jesus Christ, and 
him crucified. And I was before you in weakness, and in feer, 
and in much trembling. And my argument and my preaching 
was not in winning words of human wisdom, but in demonstration 
of spirit and of power, that your faith might not be op the wigdom 
of men, but on the power of God. We do, however, utter wia- 
dom among the initiated, but not the wisdom of this age, (life) 
nor of the rulers of this age, which are demolished. (1 Cor, 
xv. 25, 26.) But we speak the wisdom of God concealed ia 
type, which God before determined, before the ages, upto ous 
glory, which none of the rulers of this age knew; for had they 
known it, they would got have erucified the Losd of glory. 
But, as it hath been written, The things which eye hath not sean, 
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and ear hath not heard, and into the heart of men have not 
entered, hath Ged prepared for them that love him.” 

Here we see the vast superiority of the Christian revelation 
ever all the disdoveries of reason. ‘The law and the prophets 
concealed, under the type of visible objects, the finis bonorum, 
the sovereign good of man; a happiness not to be obtained 
without faith in Christ crucified; (Isaiah xxvi. 19.) without be- 
coming holy even as Ged is holy. But let us not despise the 
moon and the morning star, which shone to the atmost of their 
powers, so long as they wete necessary, because now the Sun of 
Righteousness hath risen on us with so glorious an effulgence, 
that we truly say, Even that which is glorious hath no glory tn 
comparison with that which is more gloriouss—The knowlege of 
God the Father and of his Son Jesus Christ. : 


I. Μ. B. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISMS. 


Ont Sam. xvil. 55.—ch. xviii. 10.—ch. xix. 24.—- 
1 Kings, ch. xix. 9.—2 Kings, ch. xix. 16. 
nee halen epee 


55. Abner, whose son ὃς this youth? 

Objectors have said, “ there afe two chapters in the first book 
of Samuel which contradict each other, with respect to David, 
and the manner in which lie became acjuainted with Saul, 
ch. xvi. 21. And David came to Saul, and stood before him, 
and he loved him greatly. But in the 18th chapter, It is said 
by Saul, wlien David had killed Goliath, ver. 55. Abner, whose 
son is this youth? One chaptet states how Saul became ac- 

uainted with him, while the following chaptet mforms us that 
he did not know him. 
_ But there can be no objection to these statements when we 
understand that the Bible does not give a regular account of 
things, as they occurred in ite order of time. For instance, 
when David had killed Goliath, when the Philistines had fled, 
when the army had returned from the field of battle, and David 
had arrived at Jerusalem; the sacred writer returns to the for- 
‘mer part of the narrative, before the battle, and says, ver. 59. 
And when Saul saw David go forth against the Philistine, he 
said unto Abner the captain of the host, Whose son is this youth? 
‘and Abner said, As thy soul liveth, O king, I cannot fell. 
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Therefore we are not to suppose, because it is said in the 16th 
chapter, Saul loved him greatly, and he became his armour- 
bearer ; that this is contradicted in the 17th chapter, where 
the king asks who the father of David was. For though it is 
said in the former chapter that David became Saul’s armour- 
bearer, it will appear that he was not made his armour-bearer till 
after he had slain the champion of the Philistines. 
In the 17th chapter, David is described as the keeper of his 
father’s sheep, and that he went, and returned from Saul, that 
is to and from the army to his brethren; as we are told in the 
17th verse, where we have an account of his father sending him 
with provision for them. 
. But it is evident, that after the battle, David returned to 
keep his father’s flock as before ; for in the former chapter, verse 
18th, David is recommended to Saul, not only as an accom- 
plished player on the harp, but as a mighty valiant man, and 
aman of war, which could not have been the case if he had 
not obtained that character by conquering Goliath: for before 
this transaction, his character was simply that of a shepherd. 
Thus David became the armour-bearer of Saul, not because he 
played on the harp, but in consequence of his obtaining so signal a 
victory ; otherwise it would have been very improper to have ap- 
pointed a person to be the armour-bearer because he played well 
on the harp. Therefore it is certain, that David did not become 
the armour-bearer of Saul before the battle ; but the writer in 
the 16th chapter, referring to a future period, says, that David 
became the armour-bearer of Saul. 
It appears, that at this period, when David had set out to 
meet Goliath, Saul did not recollect whose son he was, and 
therefore asked Abner, who knew nothing about it. One thing 
should have been recollected however by these objectors ; it is 
_ Bot said that Saul did not know David; on the contrary, it ap- 
-pears very evident that he knew him, for he was acquainted with 
his mode of life: he said, ver. 38. Thou art but a'youth, and 
he a man of war from his youth. 
Besides, it does not appear, that, as soon as David went to 
Saul, the Philistines assembled to fight against Israel, but at 
a more remote period; and therefore at that period Saul did 
not remember who was the father of David. So that the whole 
of this objection rests, not as has been supposed, on Saul’s 
knowing nothing of David at the time he inquired of Abner, 
but on his having forgotten who was the father of David. The 
translation is correct; Abner, whose sqn is this youth? not, 
Abner, who is this youth? whieh would of course have been his 
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question had he not known David. The reason of his inquiry, 
no doubt, was, that if Daviffhad been slain, he might havemade - 
some compensation to his father. But it may be said, Why-did 
Saul not ask David bimself? ‘The answer would be very ready 
from the statement in the narrative+ for in ver. 55, it 1s said: 
“ And when Saul saw David go forth against the Philistine, he said 
unto Abner, the captain of the host, Abner, whose son is this 
youth?” ‘Uhus the narrative says, that David was gone from 
Saul, before he recollected to ask him whose son he was. Here 
then is no “finesse of theological twisting ;” the narrative is plain 
and express; Saul requested to have David to stand before him; 
he approved of him; and after a certain period, when the’ Phi- 
listines assembled against Israel, Saul being with the army,’ 
David had returned to visit his father; and to see his. flocks, 
when he sent hin with a present to his brethren; and finally, 
was brought before Saul, who was well acquainted with the 
manner in which he was brought up by his father, But when 
he had departed from Saul to meet Goliath, Saul having for- 
gotten, asked Abner whose son he was, not who the youth was. 
It cannot be expected that kings can remember the names of 
their subjects, particularly so very insignificant a person as the 
father of David at that time appeared to be. 

Chap. xviii. ver. 10. That the evil spirit from God was upon 
Saul. 
' The reader will ‘dee, by turning to ch. xvi. 14. that no evil 
spirit from God was upon Saul. Yet in this passage also, the 
_ translators bave told us, that the evil spirit from God was upon 
Saul. Here, as before, there 1s no authority for the word from, in 
the'text, tosay, as the translators have said, that an evil spirit camé 
fram God on Saul, for 7 raagnah, rendered evil, is to be 
taken in any of the acceptations which signify displeasure ; lite- 
rally, with this construction, it means to be displeased, to be 
troubled: see Numb. xi. 10.—1 Sam. xxix. 7.—Psa. xxvii. 5. 
—ch. xdi.l.—Jer. li. ὁ. It is evident that 1f an evil spirit had 
been sent from God to Saul, then the attempt to murder David 
must have been occasioned by this evil spirit sent from God for 
the express purpose of murdering David; Saul could not be 
blamed, because he must then have been impelled by an irre- 
sistible power; and the end for which the evil spirit had been 
sent, viz. the murder of David, must. have been accomplished. 
But the reason for the displeasure of God will be seen in the 
following note. . 

And he prophesied in the midst of the house. __, 

That Saul should prophesy’when the spirit of God was on 
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him, us he joined the company of prophets, (ch. x. 10.) is not 
objectionable : but that when an evil spirit from God had taken 
possession of him, he should then prophesy, as well as the 
company of prophets,—is altogether uninteHigible. What! 
Saul. praphesy.? prophesy, according to the actepted meaning im 
the common version,——prophesy good from an evil spirit? and this 
evil spirit tobe sent from God ? impossible! It 1s also said, he 
prophesied in the midst of the house; the word ὙΠ bethok, ἐν 
the midst, means the most inferior ; a place set apart for this 
particular purpose ; a place of worship, JVI ‘Wa bethok haba- 
yith, in ‘the midst, or ‘most ‘interior, of the house, which we 
should calla chapel. it now remains for me to point out from the 
history, agreeably tothe Hebrew, the nature of this prophesy- 
ing which the sacred writer has attributed to Saul. 

. There. seems to have been an habitual propensity in many, 
aarong this people, at times, to follow the practices of the idola- 
trousnations. Notwithstanding, it should always be remembered, 
that this.is-not to be said concerning the whole nation, but of 
those only who governed at such times, when they established 
the popular worship of the surrounding nations, a politécad re- 
Migion, the better to enable them to enter into alliances and 
treaties, which had been positively forbidden. Saul appears to 
have been ἃ map of this description: see on ch. xv. 25. where I 
have shown, that be was denounced by Samuel, because he had 
now begtin to divine by the household idof the TERAPHIM,? 
That the teraphim was a household idol, is. plain. See Gen, xx23. 
54. The tages, Heb. DBINN hateraaphim. the teraphim.— 
Jud, xvi. 47; and the teraphim.—ch. xviii. 14, 17, 13.»« 
Δ Sam. xix, 13. And Michal took an image. Heb. And 
Michal took a teraphim. So that ftom the days of Jaeob to: 
the time of Saul, a period of near eight hundred years, this 
kand of superstitious idolatry, in their houses, by this little 
image of α man, so hateful in the sight of God, was common. 
And though he abolished divination by the ὩΣ Oub er Basi- 
Usk, ch. xxvii. 7. we find that he himself never gave it up to the 
day of his death. See on Deut. ch. xvii, Ε!. The clause traly 
pact When ihe spiret of God came forth displeased wits 
ι 38. And made him his captain over a thousand. Thee we 
see the workings of the wicked heart of Saul: that. he might 
the more easdy, and without blame put David out of the way, 


ee — , 3 
ΘΒ ND Ὦ, and stubbornness is as iniquity with the teraphim. 
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he made him.a: captain over his thousand. Heb. And ap- 
pointed him for himself a cuptain of a thousand. ‘There is no 
authority for the word his vor over. 

Chap. xix. 24, And he stript off his clothes, δος. This ἀρ. 
pears strange to the intelligent reader : in the vulgar version it is 
said, that, Saul stript off his clothes, and prophesied in like 
manner before Samuel, and lay dowa naked all that day, and 
all that night. Therefore, if he prophesied in the same man- 
her as Samuel did, when he stript off his clothes, and lay down 
naked,—it follows, that when the prophets prophesied, they 
prophesied naked. There cannot be a doubt here respecting 
the incorrectness of the vulger translations. That Saul took 
off his garment, or his upper gasments, and put, on the garments 
of the priesthood, is true, because thus they did when they 
put on the consecrated garments; but it is not true, as stated 
in the vulgar version, that be stript himself naked. 

The error is committed, by the improper teanslation of DW 
5p vayiphal, which is wanslated, And he fell down. The Lexi- 
con writers (one copying after the other) bave made two roots 
.of this word, ὅθ) yinal, where they ought but to have made 


one, viz. from 29D phaalal, to fall. Whereas 998 phaaial, 
comprehends the meaning of both; for if he fell, he necessarity 
fell down. . 
' This word means to pray, to entreat, to supplicate. See Isa. 
xlv. 14.—1 Sam. ii. 25. And a9 in prayer, it was, as at this 
day, the custom to kneel, or in those countries, to prostrate 
themselves ;—s0 the Lexicon writers have made a distinction be- 
tween supplicaling, and putting themselves in a humble posi- 
tion to supplicate, in the action of-faling. Heb. But he suppli- 
cat 
DW gnacrom is translated naked : tt means, artfally. The 
clause literally reads, But he snpplicated artfully. ‘The fol- 
lowing verse proves that this is the true translation; for not- 
withstandmg the apparent sanetity of Saul, it was all hypocrisy. 
David fled from Naioth to Junathan; he said, ver. 3. As thy soul 
liveth, there is but a step beteceen me and death: and the whole 
chapter shows that Sau) was, under this garment of sanctity, - 


determined to murder David. 

9. And he came thither unto a cave. This passage, in the 
eziginal, contains much information. It has been supposed 
that the prophet came to a cave, or cavern, In some unfrequented 
place, where God spake tobim. But such a conetusion is not 
to be drawn from the original Hebrew. 

ft is said in the preceding verse, and went i the strength of 
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that meal, forty days and forty nights. But objectors have 


said, “* When we look at the whole of the land of Canaan, we 
find that Horeb was not mofe than a hundred and twenty miles 
from Jezreel; therefore how could it be that the propbet 
should be forty days and forty nights in travelling this distance 
on the strength of this food?” I can see no objection to this 
statement: we are not told what quantity of bread the prophet 
_ might take when the messenger came to him the second time : 
there was a reason, no doubt, for his coming to him the second 
time. Elijah fled to a place of safety, a day’s journey into the 
wilderness, and this appears to have been to Mount Hor, where 
1 have shown there was a tabernacle. I have also observed 
that the word ἽΝ. melake, always means a messenger, and 
that the Greek translators having retained the Greek pronuncia- 
tion of ἄγγελος, angelos, it has been supposed to mean an Im- 
mortal being sent down from heaven. This messenger appears 
‘to’ have been the officiating minister at that tabernacle who 
received the divine communication, and was called the messen- 
ger of God to the people. See Mal. 11.7. He it was who came 
to the prophet while he was resting under the junzper, or under 
DN rotham, the grove, where the sacrifices were prepared, 
and who furnished him with provision, 

᾿ And laid him down again. This is an obsolete and a vulgar 
expression: it is not the translation of the Hebrew, which 
reads, And he abode and rested. 

His journey was to Horeb, the mount of God. 1 have ob< 
served on Exodus, x1. 1, that there was on this mountain a ta- 
bernacle, where Moses resided when he fled from the face of 
Pharaoh. But it must be plain that he went to this tabernacle 
on Horeb for some express purpose, which is confirmed in the 
following part of the narrative, Here it was where he went in 
order to receive the necessary instruction from God, in the 
usual way of his appointment, from above the cherubim. 
Therefore this journey to Mount Horeb being for the express 
purpose of knowing the divine will concerning bis future desti- 
nation, he came to MYON hamgnaarah, in the common ver- 
sion rendered a cave, which gives us but a mean notion of this 
transaction, as he might, in the course of such a journey, have 
met with many caves or dens. But the original preserves the 
order of the divine communication, agreeably to the declaration 
of God. Exod, xxv. 22. And I will commune with thee from 
above the mercy-seat, from between the two cherubim. Also 
Numb. vii. 89. This word hamgnaarah, is not from the radix 
“Wi magnar, which is rendered a cave, or den; but from [TW 
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gnarah, to uncover, expose, discover ; and so it means the place. 
where God was worshipped, and made known his will by’his 
messenger, or officiating minister. ‘The word is-also applied to the 
district, or land. where God was anciently worshipped. See ἡ 
Josh. xx. 33. out of the meadows, or enclosures, which’ was the 
land. appropriated to the service of the priests. This is clear; 
for the preceding words, viz. put themselves in array at Baal-ta- 
mar ; Baal-tamar meaning the lord of the palm-grove; the 
grove where the sacrifices were prepared before they were 
brought to the altar. In this place Elijah is said to have lodged, 
and at the end of forty days,—(for it is worthy of remark, that 
wherever the number forty occurs in Scripture, it always means 
a plenary or full state of trial, or temptation) 1 say, at the end of 
forty days, he received the gracious communication, ver. 1). Go 
forth and stand (Heb. for.thou shalt stand) on the mount before 
the Lord. (Heb. in the presence of Jehovah.) Thus he came 
to the enclosure, in the tabernacle at Horeb, the place appro- 
priated for those who officiated according to the established . 
order of the priesthood, where the officiating minister received 
the divine communication. The clause will truly read,— And 
he came thither to the enclosure. This is confirmed in the | 1th 
verse: Go forth and stand on the mount before the Lord, viz. 
in the holy of holies, before the cherubim. . 

2 Kings, ii. 10. Thou hast asked a hard thing. The pro- 
noun of the second person is taken from MYWPM hikshith, ren-- 
dered a hard thing, and postfixed to nw) lishal, asked; 
which cannot be allowed. (Heb. Thou art rigorous tn asking.) 
This is a subject which has often employed the pens of sceptics ; 
and truly, revelation, or any thing that objectors cannot com- 
prehend, is a hard thing for them to grapple with, notwith- 
standing they cannot comprehend the origin of any thing that is 
manifested to the external senses. Yet it must be evident to 
every one that there is something in man which really and 
actually does exist, but which makes no part of the material 
‘body, consequently, cannot be manifested to these external 
senses ; this is the soul, consisting of the will and the under- 
standing, which two are known to exist by their operation in 
the effect. That the will and the understanding are the princi- 
‘ples giving: birth to thought and action is known; and that the 
thinking principle in man is distinct from matter or the material 
body, is also evident ; for if matter were to be refined for ever, 
‘it, would still be matter, consequently for ever incapable of 
thinking, willing, or acting. Plato and the scholiasts before 
‘him, were of opinion that man was two-fold : he says, “ There 
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is afi infward.as well as an outward man; the latter we may 
discern with our corporeal eyes, which retains its form aftér 
death, as an organ does after the musician cesses to touch it ; 
the former is the soul, which though united to the body, makes 
use of it only as a vebicle. The ome is δὶ rest though thé 
other moves; this ranges, when that stands δεξί; this sees, 
when that has its eyes closed; and is often blind, when 
that enjoys its perfeet sight ; this /abors, when that is tnacttve ; 
and is motionless when that labors.” 

But objectors bave always treated this account with ridi- 
cule, It would be a manifest piece of injustice in arly jury, 
should they finda verdict for the plaintiff on bearing: his case, 
without hearing the defendant, and suffering him to’ produce the 
evidence he is in possession of. That this is perfectly applicable 
to objectors, will appear; for if the Bible is to be judged, surely 
we ought to permit the evidence it contains to be heard in its” 
defence, and to form our judgment agreeably to.its general tenors 
this must of necessity be admitted.- | have then nothing more to 
do than to refer to the evidence contained in the sacrdd pages. 

Fhe Biable- informs us that man lives after the death of this 
body; that men rises bmmediately on the death of the material 
body, ta 4 spiritual body in the other life, suited to all the pur- 
poses of that state which is eternal; as well as there is a hatural 
bedy in this hfe talculated to perform all that is necessary to.be 
done here, which body is of a sbort duration, and pdsseth inta 
the elements of whieh it is composed. 

Now the question is not whether deists believe that there is 
a life after death, a spiritual body as well as a natural body, 
or whether any of these beings have been seen after their depart- 
ure by men in this world: but we are bound to judge the 
Bible agreeably to its own evidence, and the obvious ground οὐ 
which this and the like incidents are written. Suffering the 
Bible then to speak in its own language, this account of Elijab 
appears plainly to be an account of a spiritual transaction, or 
in-other words, that the eyes of Elisha were opened to see the 
spiritual body of Elijah after his death. It is’ said, ver. 8. 
Elijah said unto Ekisha, Ask what I shall do for thee before I 
be taken from thee, evideutly meaning before his death. And 
Elisha said, I pray thee, let thy spirit be double on me; and he 
(Elijah) satd, Thou hast asked an hurd thing ; yet if thou see me 
when Tam taken from thee, thou shalt have it so; if not, it 
shall not be: evidently meaning, if when Elijah was ascending to 
heaven, bis eyes should be opened to see him in his spiritual body. 
That this is the true scriptural meaning of this transaction is 
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certain, as the natural body of Elijah was. then: visible to the 
natural eye of Elisha, as it bad always been; from which it is 
clear, that the chariot of fire, the horses of fire, and the seeing 
Elijah after he was taken, was, agreeably to the language. of the 
Bible, altogether a apiritual transection, . 
_ There is another circumstance recorded in this boak which 
is too difficult for the objectors to get over :—I mean the cir- 
cumstance of their burying a man in the grave of Elisha, and the 
man reviving, which objectors understand to have been conaiy 
dered by the writer asa miracle; but if, when they read the 
Bible, this be their magner of understanding it, no wonder they 
are perpetually forming a false judgment respecting the various 
transactions and things therein mentioned.. 1 have read it over 
many times in my life, and 1 cannot fiud that any miracle was 
either understaod or intended to be related by the writer; and if 
it be read with attention, it is impossible for any one to under- 
sland it as such ἢ hut it js a relation of a circumatance entirely 
simple and natural, without any thiog miraculous, or out of the 
order of nature in it. . ; 
It was anciently a custom among the Jews to bury their. dead 
befare sun-set on the day they died: many ἈΠῸ have been 
in a state of apparent death, have, no doubt, from this bar- 
barous custom, been buried alive, while others have revived on 
the way to the grave. Jt is no uncomman thing for life to 
be suspended for two or three days, as instances of this kind are 
frequently noticed. That this was the case here is plain. It 
appears from the same verse and the verse preceding, that the 
Moahbites had invaded the country; and that as they were. bury- 
ing, a man, they saw the soldiers, and being in haste to save. their 
lives, they cast the man into the sepulchre of Elisha, and fled, 
leaving him unburied. The account further says, that when he 
was down and touched the bones of Elisha, he revived, and 
stood on his feet. But this touching the bones of Elisha 
amounts to nothing more than that they threw bom into the 
grave, leaving him unburied, and fled: the writer does not say 
that the man was dead; he only states that he revived, which is 
evidence sufficient to prove that he had no idea of any nvacle 
heing done; nor does he say, that in consequence of touching 
the bones of Elisha, he revived; but casting him m, and 
leaving bim unburied among the bones of Elisha, to denote his 
being at the bottom of the grave, they left him, and he revived. 
16. And cast him on some mountain, or in some valley, This 
trauelation must necessarily strike the reader as betng incorrect, 
The Spirit of God is here represented as displeased with bis pro- 
phet—takes him up, and casts him on some mountatn, or im 
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some valley:; and without a cause being assigned for his -dis- 
pleasure. Surely Infinite Wisdom never does any thing that ap- 
pears so trifing as this! The question 18, why cast him on 
some mountain, or in some valley? why not on some plain? 
and yet a plain may be ina valley. In short, the sense and δρ- 
plication are altogether indefinite ; and the true translation will 
show, that when God gave the coinmunication to Elijah to go 
to the tabernacle at Beth-el, ver. 2. and again to Jericho, ver. 4. 
and afterwards. te the Jordan,—it was consistent with infi- 
nite Wisdom, and with the office of the prophet; and that the 
sense and application perfectly agree with the whole tenor of 
Scripture, for the abolition of idolatry. 

The reader will recollect, that the tabernacles were built 
principally.on mountains ; and hence the .frequent mention of 
. mountains throughout the Scripture, where the worship of God 
-was celebrated as the mountain of God, mountain of his holi- 
ness, mountain of the Lord’s house, Mount Heres, 1. 6. mount 
of the. sun, Mount Sion, &c.. And as on the mountains they 
built tabernacles significative of the nature of their worship, as 
being the most elevated ; so they built tabernacles also‘in val- 
leya, or on plains, for the cunvenience of those’ who were too 
far from the mountains. Again. we-read of the valley of vision, 
alluding to the divine communication in the tabernacles of God ; 
the valley of Beth-aram,.i.e. the valley of the tabernacle of 
exaltation. ᾿ 

The word 11990” yashlikeehou, rendered, and cast him, has 
various modes of expression for application, agreably to idiom; 
it.means to hurl or direct stones, Numb. xxxv. 20. to adven- 
ture, to try, or to put him.in a hazardous state, Jud. ix. 17. 

Hence by the true -translation‘ we have the true application, 
without supposing that the. prophet was -taken up, and cast on 
some mountain, and that without any reason being given for such 
@ proceeding ; particularly so, as the prophet was obeying the 
command of God. ‘Thus we find the prophets were sent to 
abolish the worship of idols ; that at the hazard of their lives, they 
were frequently directed to go as the messengers of God to preach 
to them. And thus it appears that the sons of the prophets sup- 
posed that Elijah was either taken up, or that he was sent to some 
mountain, or to some tabernacle in the valleys, where the ido- 
laters celebrated their worship, in order to reclaim them. In 
doing which, there was personal danger among those bigots, for 
bigotry and religious superstition always end in persecution ; 
which was the reason why the fifty strong men requested to go 
in order to protect the prophet. 


“1 . . r . “ 
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ARS MEDENDI; Piéma pramio donatum, et in 
Theairo Sheldoniano recitatum, Anno 1772. 
7 too. προίκα ΝΕ gg 


ὕκνε adsint morbi, dulcem que funesa vitam 
Preripiant ; spes quanta egyis, et cura salutis; . “ 

Herbasque, atque ompem varil medicaminis usum, 
Expediam ; neque epim virides decerpere laurus 
Non juvat, et multz accendit spes zmula. fame. 

Sanctym opus, zternique Dei.carisaima:proles, 
Natus homo est ; illi ethereum-pater ipse vigorem. . 

Indulsit, formamque adeo, florenique juvente 
Perpetuum, et nondum terrena face gravatum. 
Ergo omni vacuam cura, amotamque periclis-: 
Egisset vitam, et placidos feliciter annos, 

Sed diris mens cwca ausis, culpeque recentes. 
Defecere, ex quo sprevit mandata Jehove 
Impius, et vetitos decerpsit ab arbore fructus. 

Tum Pater Omopipotens tristes accensus in -iras 
Luctusque et curam ingentem, poenasque mimaces 
Addidit ; inde hyemes terris, et frigora duro 
Stricta gelu subiere; una lethumque labosque, . 
Morborumque invisa cohors, et, tarda senectus, . 
Ingruere ; usque adeo primi commissa parentis 
Scilicet, atque premunt ingenti crimine culpz. 
Ergo omnes vite duros odisse labures, . 
Atque animas tristi tandem sub pondere fessi - 
Linguere : tum vero sortem migeratus iniquam, 
Ipse Pater certas artes, usumque. medendi 
Addidit, ingenti.saltem ne funere cuncta 

Intereant, desitque suis rursum incola terri. 

_ Nec modus auxilii simplex, tanto agmioe morbi, ' 
Tot sese ostendunt facies ; quippe omnis letho 
Foeta jacent : ipse interdum contagia terris 
Afflavere aurz; sive illis acrior estas | ~ : 
Autumni, rapidique petentia solis.adurat ; 

Seu pluvios imbres, et toto nubila calo 
Densa ferant, nimiaque gravate humore putresvant. 
Sepe et trans pelagi fluctus, sejunctaque longe’ 
Littora, pestifero infecti spiramine venti, 

Semina morborum varia, et contagia secum 
Dira ferunt: sic'olim AXgypti advectus ab oris 
Littoribus late Aigeis, atque Hellados arvis ' 
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Incubunit, sacrasque Auster vastavit Atheuas, 
Quinetiam et stellas alii, atque inimica nocere 
Sidera, et exitium late mortalibus exgris 
Spargere dixerunt, diragque per ethera pestes ; 
Presertim adversis quando pugnare videntur 
Ignibus, aut coitu radios miscere maligno, © 
Seu mage per ccelos horrendum arsere comete 
Sanguinei, cladisque edunt portenta future. 

At neque tam multi, decurse lumine vite, 

Has propter rerum causas, et tristia fata 
Intereunt, quam quos umbris damnosa libido 
Preemittit, luxusque amens, et ceca voluptas, 
Ante diem raptos : hinc sevo horrenda calore 
Febris.adest, venisque ardens illabitur estus ; 
Aut angit miseros diris invisa podagra 

Tormentis, gelidumque subit precordia frigus ; 
Aut egra‘erumpens populatur membra cruentis 
Scorbutus papulis, occultoque ulcera morbo ; 
Omnes foeda cohors, Erebique excita tenebris. 
Sed neque ego aut cunctis facies, aut nomina versu 
Expediam, usque adeo nascenti ab origine vite, 
Mille adsunt miseris luctus, mille undique morbi. 
Sed tamen et contra fas est impendere curam, 
Atque artes tractare novas, si forte salutem 
Reddat multa dies, et tethi. proroget haram. 

Ergo tibi vario indulsit medicamma dono 
Natura, et mirum concessit rebus honorem. 
Sepe adee auxilium prebet, fructunique salubrem 
Arboreum genus, et frondes contandere olentes 
Proderit, aut pressos miscere a cortice succos, 
Quid vel odorate citri flaventia poma, 

Aut que. Peravie vestit juga Cordiffere 
Qumquennam, aut sacris referam sadantia lignis 
Balsama, ναὶ latis que faundit aromata campis — 
Taprobane, et Niphena ingens, vicinaque Jave 
Sumatra, et Phoebo nimium subjecta Fidore ? 

Szpe etiam tenui flore, aut radicidus herbe, - 
Adjumenta mali surgunt, atqiie omnibus arvis 
Speate sua innumerz, et faciles querentibus adsunt. 
Atqui ilke, et eura ingens, certisque legende Ὁ 
Temporibus, primo Eoi sub lumine solts 
Presertim, aut quando aurata jam lampade surgit 
Hesperus, et segeti lentus non deficit humor. 
Quinetiam lunaque dies, et sidera coli 


͵ 
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Servanda ; hinc vires plantis atque omne venénum 


Constare ; hinc adeo referunt et pocula Circes, 
Hinc adeo tectas valuisse in Colchide frondes.' 
Idcirco et saltus riguos, et amoena peragres 
Prata memor ; flaviis aliz, ripaque virenti, 
Stagno aliz ulvoso gaudent, foedaque palude. 
Ilic et lapathum ecarpas, viscoque tenaci . 
Symphyta, malvasque, et graviter spirantis anethi 
Florem: sed neque tu foedam aversere cicutam, 
Auxiliumque herbs, et parci medicamina succi; 
Namque eadem, nimius misero si contigit haustus, 
Heu! male lethifero solvet tibi frigore vitam. 
Nec vero steriles circum qua gtarea colles 
Deformat, non thymbre illic, et alentia late 
Centaurea adauat, tristique absinthia succo, 
Salviaque, et mitis perfusa papavera somnis, 
Et ruta, auxilium quo non presentius ullum, 
Aithera si qaando imfecit vis morbida circum, 
Ora fowere wegris, pestemque arcere malignam. 
Quinetiam ipsa tibi vario medicamine feeta 
Tellus; multum ilans ingenti effodisse labore 
Proderit, atque imas subtus penetrasse latebras. 
Illa ubi et chalybem durum, ferrique metallia 
Sufticit ; dla etiam liquidis manantia rivis 
Argenta, et stibiam nigrans, et pingue bitumen, 
Sulphuraque, et multo concoctum frigore nitrum. 
Hime adeo wt tellus diversis queque elementis 
Constat, diversas itidem visesque saporemque 
Accipiunt fontes ; alii duroque pyrite 
Et chalybe imbuti multo, quos sepe per agros 
Aspicies rubra fosdare uligine ripas. 
Multa etiam ardenti fumat tibi sulphure lympha ; 
Indicio est, si que tetros exhalet odores 
Latius, et terra quamvis hyemante tepescat. 
Tales ipea tibs felix Alsatia fontes ΝΕ 
Et juga Pyroponti jaetant ; notumque Britannis 
Scarburium ; neque te tacitam, Bathonia, linquam, 
Fortunata nimis!' sacros hic 1088 recessus 
Diva Salus, sedemque coelit magis ommbus unam. 
Nec vere, bec quamvis nullo cogente creata 
Adsunt, non etiam multum δἰ δὶ provida finxit 


Mens hominunm auxilii, et multa medicammma cura. 


Ergo novas rebus vires, usumque salubrem 
Chymicus, atque etiam varias exinde figuras 
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Inducit, clausaque arcte fornace coercet, ἡ 
Atque modis torquet miris, atque ignibus urget. 
Nimirum, ut primum subiit vis pervia lamme, 
Continuo, que rara magis, nulloque grevata 
Pondere, terrenis cedunt a fecibus ultro, 
Atque statim in tenues abeunt dispersa vapores. 
Tum vero ut fervens penitus pervicerit ignis, 
Omnia que variis constant. primordia rebus , 
Sejungi magis, inque suas resoluta videbis 
Semina particulas, elementaque materiai. 
Hinc adeo et succos herbis, haustumque potentem. - . 
Elicier, multisque etiam liquefacta metalla 
Ignibus, iu cineres tandem mutarier atros 
Aspicies ; eademque suas iterum ipsa figuras 
Accipere, atque iterum formas renovata priores. 
Has adeo Natura artes, et plurima sevi 
Adjumenta mali dedit, et solamina vite. 
Nec sum animi dubius, quam sint mulcere dolorem 
Hec apta, et magnam morborum avellere partem. - 
Verum eheu! nulla interdum novisse juvabit 
Pharmaca, nec cassa medicus spem ponit in arte ; 
Frustra eheu! si quem lymphato corde Phrenesis 
Corripuit, frustra varil medicaminis usom 
Porrigis ; alle tibi vinclis, sevoque.domagdus. . 
Verbere; namque atras cernes effervere in iras, 
Et dirum infremere, et sevo sibi vulnere pectus 
Cedere: tum ‘vero arma amens, telumque repente 
Corripit, atque instat rabidus,:mortemque minatur. . 
Mox etiam, ut furor, et sevi violentia morbi 
Cesserit, in lacrymas idem, tristesque querelas _ 
Solvitur, et largis humectat fletibus ora : 
Nimirum alternas miiscens affectibus angit 
Inque vices pestis varians, animumque fatigat. 
Hoc adeo ingentis si turbet criminis borror 
Conscius, aut spreti crucient mage pectus amores, 
Aut intus furor; aut vindicte dira cupido; 
Presertim rapidi solem si stella Leonis . 
Accipit, et siccos exurit Syrius agros ; 
Tum vero simul ac magna vi Luna superne 
Impendet terris, subjectumque attrahit orbem, 
Continuo accrescit furor, et violentior intus 
Insurgit rabies: illo quoque tempore cesues 
Oceanum magis adductis ad littora volvi . 
fEstibus et magna misceri murmure poutum, . 
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τ Quid tardas versu maeies, tristemve marasmum,- 
: Aut, referam, viridem tabes quam szpe juventam > 
Carpat, et exeussos populetar seva decores ? 
οὐ δι patrie linquas fines, et dulcia noti 
Arva soli, et caro rumpas:a Itttore funem ! 
Hanc unam, hanc tniseros jubeo sperare salutem, 
᾿ Jamque adeo et Phosbo terras propiore calentes 
Invisas, camposque ubi multo turbidus auro 
It Tagus, et raucis Lisboe allabitur undis; 
Seu mage Taurenti colles, vicinaque ponto 
Massilia oblectet : forsan tibi mollior ether, 
Et Zephyri lacerum pectus mulcere tepentes, 
Et poterit fractas renovare in corpore vires. 
illic assidui circum indulgentia veris, 
ZEterni soles illic, et purior usque | 
€t spirat nullis infecta vaporibus aura; - 
Non alia Austrinos regio felicior sstus 
Excipit, aut flava melius se vestit oliva. 
Non illic gelidis quartana tremoribus artus - ° 
ZEgra quatit, non spissa illic caligine campos 
Corrupere imbres ; illic levis undique creta, Ὁ 
Glareaqué, atque jacent tenues‘raro ubere glebe, 
Exiguzque scatént puris e fontibus unde. 

Jamque satis: tandem extremo sub fine laborum 
Vela traho; quanquam et veterum ‘monumenta virorum 
‘Et possem antiquos versu celebrare magistros, 

Et medicas quicunque olim felicius artes 
Tractarunt : atqui illa aliis memoranda relinquo, 
Nec juvat aversa ulterius lusisse Camoena. 


- JACKSON, 
Ex ASpg CHRISTI. 
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ADVERSARIA’ LITERARIA. 


ΝΟ. XLl. — 


On the Word προπαρεγγυάω. 


In the new edition of Stephens’s Greek Thesaurus, col. 3078, 
after this word it is observed a Schneidero non agnoscstur. 
Whether Schneider permitted it to pass muster or not, it’ may 
be as well to notice a passage of Cyril of Alexandria in which 
jt occurs; no other authority for it than that of Suidas being 
given in the ‘Thesaurus. ‘The passage is to be found in Glapby- 
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rorum lib. ii p. 273. (edit. Antverpie 1618.) ᾿Εξειπονίζο τοιγαρ- 
οὖν τὴν ἐκριλησίαν ἡμῖν τὸ θυφιωστήριον, ᾧ καὶ λίαν οἰκονομικῶς περι- 
ἵστησιν ὁ Μωυσῆς τοὺς δυώδεκα λίθους, εἰς τὰς δώδεκα φυλὰς τοῦ "Ἰσραήλ. 
μονονουχὶ καὶ διὰ τοῦτο προπαρεγγυῷν τοῖς ἐξ αἵματος ᾿Ἰσραὴλ, ὅτι χὥ- 
ρος αὐτοῖς ὁ μάλιστα πρέπων, ἡ ἐκκλησία: Χριστοῦ. epreesentat 
ergo altare nobis ecclesiam, cui et myetice valde. imyposuit 
Moyses lapides duodecim, in totidem tabus popula leraél : sic 
propemodum accedens iis, qui de sanguise Isreelis sant’ qui- 
bus locus maxime decens, Ecclesia Christi est. - | 
ei <i .»»..-..- 
᾿ Ὑγείας θυμίαμα. 
᾿ Τῇ ἐννάτῃ τοῦ Φβθίνοντος ᾿Ιανουαρίου. 
᾿ A. ὦ. x. ς. 


᾿Εγγυάλιξε θεὸς πρόφρων τῇ πατρίδι παῖδα. 
Θηλυτέραν, πόταλον πηγάνου ἡμστέρου, 
. Χαῖρε πατρίς. Βασίλιασ᾽ ἔσεται, μήτηρ. βασιλήων. 
Οὐχ ὁράας, οἵῳ τέκνον ἔλαμψε φάει; : 
ΓΕσται δὴ φιλάδελφον ἀεί. πρωτάγγελος ἦλθε 
Παΐδων ἀῤῥενικῶν πρωτογενὴς θυγάτηρ. 
Εὐφήμει, ζῇ τέκνον ἐν ἀγκαλίδεσσι τοκῆος, 
Ζῇ ἄλοχος καὶ σῶς ἐλπίς. ἅπαντα σόα. 
watt “οὐδ. -ὧπ---- πὴ ᾿ 
Character of some οὐ the English Literati about the end of the 
seventeenth century. ΣΝ 
Theodorus Ryckius to Petrus Francius, In the posthumous 
works of the latter. Amsterd. 1706. oo, 
“Quid postulas ut tibi scribam accuratius? an de Anglia? 
Illam, auctor tibi sum, ut nisi Oxonii subsistere velis, quam 
ditissime relinquas. Studia nostra ibi ignorantur. In Biblio- 
theca Oxoniensi est Chronicon Johannis Antiocheni Mallele 
ἀνέκδοτον, unde excerpe aliqua; quere etiam Scholiastem ve- 
terem Juvenalis nondum editum, in cujus capite legas descrip- 
tum esse in Italia pro Johanne Tiprost (sic) Wigorniz comite, 
qui anno 1470 capite est truncatus. Illum Scholiastem bene 
consideres rogo; nimis tarde illum vidi. Salutabis ibi Barlovium 
(sic) humanissimum virum, et doctissimum in literis nostris. 
Cantabrigie est Pearsonus, Cantuarie Casaubonus, Londini 
Cottenus, sed austerior. Vitium hoc genus est; et propterea 
voli mirari si tibi accedat frigus et contemptus. In Gallia di- 
versa ommia-- Sedulo tibi cave ne gentis tibi neceat facilitaa. 
Si aures tuas haberem apud me plura dicerem,” 
ΝΒ... iGiee 
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Swift's amusing derivations of Alexander the Great, ftom All 
legs wader the grate, &c. Kc. are well known. ‘They are not, 
afterall, in the least more ridiculous than many with which all 
Lexicous, particularly Greek, are filled. But the original on 
which the Dean grounded his wit, is, 1 think, to be found in the 
speculations of Becanus, who maintained that German was the 
original .tougue, end supported his hypothesis by deriving the 
scriptural names from that language. Butler laughs at him in 
Hudibras, when he makes it one of the inquiries of his learned 
knight, ᾿ 
᾿ ‘«¢ Whether the devil tempted her (Eve) 

Through a high Dutch interpreter.” 

Becanss, or those who either believed in him, or'lauzhed at 
him at the time,. had no idea how near the truth he came in this 
theory, which he made ridiculous by the nonsensical way in which 
he supported it. : | 

Swift, in.all probability, met rt in Verstegan’s Restitutions, a 
very curious book, which he ‘had certainly read. The passage 
ts worth copying :— = : 

““ Among others that bave had great speculations herein, [in 
etymological researehes, as-to the ongim of Teutonick] Joannes 
Goropius. Becanus, a man very: learned, and pbysitian’ unto 
Lady Mary queen of Hungary, regent of the Netherlands, 
and sister unto the emperor Charles the Fifth, fell thereby into 
such a conceit, that he letted not: to maintam it [Teutonick] to 
be the first, and most ancient Language of the World; yea, the 
same that Adam spake in Paradise. In conference one day 
with Abraham Ortelius (who bad been acquainted with Becanus) 
I asked him if he thought that Becanus himself, being so learned 
as he was, did indeed believe this Language to be the first of all 
languages in the World, to wit, that which was spoken by Adam: 
he told me, that he verily thought Becanus did so believe: and 
added further, that many learned men might peradventure laugh 
at that which be had written, but that none would be able to 
confute it: whereby I guessed that Ortelius did much incline 
unto Becanus his conceit.: But for mine own part, albeit I 
do not think but that Becanus his opinion exceeded his proofs, 
and that bis paradox must not prevail against a number of the 
most leasned of the World ; yet will it not be much impertinent 
to my purpose to alleadge some few of such things as he, and 
such others after him as incline unto his conceit, (and in some 
points have found further light and reason than he) do alleadge, 
[and] shew thereby unto the curious Reader, what may have 
moved them thus to be conceited. ; 
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** They frat then making it very doubtful thet the Mabrese was 
the first Language.of the World, do by the. reasena ensuimg go 
about to prove the Teutonick to be it., And firat.they ony, that 
how doubtful soeyey it maybe, abat Language it was that Adam 
spake, yet have not. the; proper. names οὗ. ddam, Exe, Cain, 
Abel, Seth, &c. been;subject to change or mistaking; and most 
likely it is that God would give unto those. his .fsst Creatures, 
such pames as were most fit aad proper. unto sah persons as 
were themselves. Whereupen they bring into tongideration, 
whether in the Hebrew, or any, Language else, those names do 
more properly betoken.such persons as they were, than in the 
Teutonick tongue they.do: " ΝΕ 
. “ As fur example, Adam in this Tongue sigpifesh living breath, 
the breath of man beiug therein sq called; which agreeth as well, 
say they, to the name of him that being formed of Clay, re- 
ceived life by the breathing thereon of Almighty God, as Earthly. 
or red Clay, as sqme out of the Hebrew interpret it. 

« Eve isin the Teutonick as much to say as consimtlis, even 
the same, for our word even cometh from the Teutonick word 
Eve, and likewise from their Eve-so cometh our even-so, ‘and 
she was even the same as was Adam her buahand, 

“ Cain, written in old Teutonick orthography Katz, (for that 
C and K are therein used indifferently,) is otherwise written 
quain, and signifieth wrathful, angry, or shrewd, and such was 
that unnatural wicked wretch unto his good brother Abed. 

“ Abel signifieth one that is sufficient, an Abelman, for able in 
Teutonick is written abel; and in this first bearer of that name, 
rightly signifieth a man enabled unto the service of Gpd: for 
80 indeed was this protomartyr of the world, . 

*¢ Seth, in Teutonick always pronounced Sef, is as much to say 
as posttus, that is, set or placed in the room or stead of another, 
to wit of his righteous brother Adel, whom Cain slew,” &c. 

{n like manner Enoch is derived from £, law or equity, and 
noch, yet again, as expressing that a time of law aad equity was to 
come again; God from goed, aed devil from evil, (“ see now 
how evil udhereth to devil, who is indeed the chief substantive 
to which this adjective belongeth,”) Kc. 

The derivation of Oriental words by the Greeks is not more 
sensible, &c. Kc. ᾿Ιησοῦς from ἰάομαι. , 

‘The name of the author of the curious work from which the 
above is extracted, is generally mispronouncesl. [118 Verstégan; 

as appears by the commendatory verses prefixed to his hoek, 
according to the custom of the umes (1605). As Joannes Rom-. 
boutius sings, “ 
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Namque Vetustatem revocas ab origine gentis, 
‘+ Verstégane tuo segniter haud studio. 
Aad m English Mr. Thomas Shelton, 
But thou, Verstegan, carefully didst note 
The ancient records of thy native isle, 
Where fame sach acts and monuments did quote, 
As few their like are found in foreign soil : 
These thou hast gathered with exceeding toil ; 
And since affection made thee take such pain, 
As kind acceptance rightly is thy gain. 


Mr. Boaden, in his Life of Mrs. Siddons, vol. ii. p. 46, has 
notived a passage in Shakspeare parallel to one in Cicero, 
“ἔπ the famous speculation of Claudio, as to what, after its 
separation frum the body, may become of the delighted spirit, 
Shakspeare’s: ΕΝ ΞΈΕΕΕΕ 

And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendant world,— ΝΞ 
is clearly from Cicero, in Sqmnio Scipionis: " Corporibus 
elapsi, circum terram ipsam volutantur.’” . . 

We may add, that Cicero took the idea from the Greeks, 
who again had it from the East. 
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LATELY PUBLISHED. . 


, The‘Delphin and Variorum Classics, Nos. 97 to 100, 
containing Livy. Pr. 11. 1s. per No.—Large paper, double. 
Present Subscription, 983. , 

As it may not be convenient to new Subscribers to purchase at ence 
all the Nos. now published; Mr. V. will accommodate such by deliver- 
ing one ot two back Nos. with each new No. till the set is completed. 


Anti-Tooke ; or an Analysis of the Principles and Structure 
of Language, exemplified in the English Tongue. By Jonn 
Fearn. @ vols, 8vo. Price 1/. 1s, bds. 


Totius Latinitatis Lexicon; consilio et cura Jacosi Fac. 


_ CIOLATI, opera et studio AiGipit Force.uint Alumni Se- 


mimarii Patavéni, lucubratum. Editio nova, Prioribus auctior 
et emendatior. Edidit, Anglicamque in Italice interpretationis 
locuin substituit, et Appendicem adjecit J. Baitzy, A.M. 


' Trin. Coll, Camb. 2 vols, 4to. 14, 10s. bds. The Appendix - 


is.given gratis. 
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Robingen’s Antiquities of. Greece ; ‘being ‘an account of the 
Manners and Custome of the Greeks, designed to illustrate the 
Greek Classics, by explaining Words and Phrases accotding tothe 
Rites and Customs to which they refer. To which are prefixed, 
a brief History of the Grecian States, and Biographical Sketches 
of the principal Greek Writers. Archbishop Potter, Lakémacher, 
and Bos, contain nothing which is not in this Edition, which has 
also much useful matter not to be found in those works. The 
Second Edition, considerably enlarged and improved, and il- 
lustrated with Plates. 8vo. Price 17s. bds. Ν 


Royal Society of Literature —This Society bas just made its 
first appearance in primt, by publishing half a volume . of its 
Transactions; and as considerable public interest is attached 
to such a work, we give its contents. After the charter, 
list of members, constitution, ἄς. &c., there are, an important 
historical paper relative to Henry V., by Mr. Granville Penn ; 
several curious papers on the origin and affinities of languages, 
by Mr. Sharon Turner; observations on the Euphrates, by Sir 
W. Ouseley; account of Palimpsest Manuscripts, by Archdea- 
con Nares; ἃ MS. by Sir J. Harrington, communicated by the 
Rev. H. J. Todd, throwing much light on the period of Elidabeth 
and James {.; on a remarkable Coin of Metupontum, by Mr. Mil- 
lingen; on Coins of Thessaly, by Colonel Leake 3 Codex of bibli+ 
cal and classical Greek MSS., by Mr. Todd; a political-econo- 
mical Essay, by Mr. Malthus ; Edict of Diectetian, fixing Prices of 
Articles throughout the Romana Empire, by Colonel Leake ; and a 
very interesting Essay, with above twenty plates, on rare Egyptian 
monuments and inscriptions, by the same gentleman and the Right 
Hon. C. Yorke. The bare enumeration of the subjects, aad of 
the names of the learned and eminent persons who have discussed 
them, is enough to vouch for this Part of their Transactions being 
worthy of the Society. The Volume may be purchased by won: 
subscribers for 12. 118.6d. ΄ 

- An Account of the Indexes, both prohibitory and expurgatory, 
of the Church of Rome. By the Rev. J. Men puam, ML. ἣν 
Svo. London, 1896, Hatchard. 

This volume contains an acceunt of the scarce and curious works, 
mentioned in the title, from the year 1559 to 1806. Almost the whole 
of them are in the author’s possession, and he is therefore enabled to 
give a satisfactory and accurate description of their contents and peeuli- 
arities. The rules of the Council of Trent on the subject are given in 
English at pages 39-41. and are followed by lung desosiptions of, aod 
occasional observations op, the Belgie, Portuguese, Spanish, and Ruman 
Indexes. The volume concludes with two quotations from a profound 
work of Sir Edwin Sandys, Europe Speculum, or a View or of the 
State of Religion in the Western parts of the World. 4to. Hage-Com. 1699. 

- James, first librarian of the Bodleian, appears to have treated of the 
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Indexes-in his usually excellent manner; but- no author since having 
Gedicated a volume tu the subject, the present may be regarded as ρου- 
taining a complete and satisfactory statement of the editions with their 
characteristics of a set of bouks studiously preserved (in the case of the 
earlier expnrgatory indexes) from the public eye. 

° "Ἐπικτήτου Ἐγχειρῖδιον, Κέβητος ΠΙίναξ, Κλεάνθους Ὕμνος, ἐκδόγτος 
καὶ διορθώσαντος A. K. (Dr, Coray), καὶ Γαλλιστὶ μεθερμηνεύσαν- 


΄ 


τος τοῦ Ε΄. Th. &c. Paris. 1826. 8vo. ᾿ 


Mémoire sor l’époque a laquelle vécut Pobscur Lycophron. 
Par B. G. Niebuhr; traduit de l'Allemand par P. de Golbéry. 
Paris. 1826. 8vo. 


Recherches sur le véritable Emplacement de la Station Ro- 


maine Uggade entre Evreux et Rouen, &c. Par M. Fr. Rever. 
1826, 8wvo, . 


_ Platonis Symposium ad optimm. librr. fidem edidit, atque, in- 
teryectis D. Wyttenbachii Animadverss., adnotatione instruxit 
P. A. Reynders. Groning. 1825. 8vo. 


Tubleaux Synchroiques de |’Histoire Moderne. Par M. 
Michelst. 1826. 4to. Paris. 
' Observations Historiques et Géographiques sur le Périple, 
attribué a Scylax. Par M. Letronne. 1826. Paris. 4to. 

Scholia iy AS. Aristidis Oratt. Panathenaicam et Platonicas, 
&e, edidit G. Frowmmel. 1826. Francof. ad Moen. 8vo. 

The celebrated Caguzer, Professor of Greek at Heidelberg, 
in a recent letter to Mr, Thomas Taylor the Platonist, gives 
him the following important information: ‘‘ Francofurti ad 
Mormum povissime unus ex discipulis meis evulgavit Damas- 
cium περὶ ἀρχῶν integrum, me saadente et intercedente. Kum 
tibi libram sum per Bekkerum meum transmissurus, sicubi 
occasio nascetur. Tu eum libenter accipito loco exigui ἀντιδώ- 

.” ‘This work, to the learned in general, and to the Platonic 
‘reader in particular, is an invaluable treasury of the mystic lore 
of antiquity. Wolfius in the year 1723, in bis Anecdota Greca, 
published Excerpta from this work, demonstrating the concord 
‘of the Chaldean, Egyptian, Orphic, &c. hypotheses respecting 
the principles of things. 


Vicror Cousin also, the celebrated Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Paris, m a- recent letter to Mr. Taylor, 
observes: “ En ego quoque alacer et constans aliquid Piatoniei 
tibi offero, scilicet ‘sextum et ultimum volumen omnium, quot- 
quot sunt inedita Procli operum, quo continentur reliquiz 
magni et laudabilis commentarii in Parmenidem, necnon ef 
fragmentum non ita breve Damascianum.” 
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Librory of the Duke of Sussex.—A work is now in preparation 
{the first two Parts of which are just published from Mr. Valpy’s 
Press) under the superintendence of Mr. Pettigrew, Librarian of the 
Duke of Sussex, intitled “4 A Catalogue of the singularly rare and 
~ valuable collection of MSS. and Books contained in the Library of 
the Duke of Sossex, at Kensington Palace.” 

The first part of the first volame is'devoted to the description 
of the Theological MSS. of which there are nearly 300, and 
chiefly of the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centu- 
ries, though some of them are as early as the tenth. ‘Phose ma- 
nuscripts aré “in various languages:—Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
French, Italian, Spanish, German, Dutch, English, Irish, Arabic, 
Péfsian, Armenian, Pali, Singhalese, and Burman. . 

. ~The Hebrew Manuscripts are 44 in number, and.some of them 
are of very great value. The Pentateuchs on African and Basil 
skins are considered the finest in the country.—One of them mea- 
Sures 144-feet in length, 23 inches in bréadth, consists of 72 skins, 
and is arranged in 263: colamns, each of which has 42 lines. The 
Flistory of the Hebrew MSS. is a curious narrative respecting the 
Hebrew MSS. of the Bible, of the manner.directed to be written, 
and of the rules laid down by the Jews with respect to their ma- 
nuscripts, by which the integrity of the text- may be preserved. 
“The character of the Hebrew MSS. is arranged under the divisions 
of Spanish, Italian, and German, the former of which is designated 
as the most beautiful. In the collectiou, there are two complete 
Hebrew MSS. of the Bible, one of the 18th, the other of the 15th 
century, the latter with illaminations. There are also three Pen- 
tateuchs, various commentaries, and Rabbmical and Cuabalistic 
works. There is a Pentateuch- of the 13th century, in Hebrew 
and ‘Chaldee, accompanied by illuminations of an ‘exceedingly 
curious ‘nature, and of which fine fac-similes (by G. Cruikshank) 
are given. All the terms peculiar to MSS. are also detailed and 
explained, ' ἐστ: 
εὐὐϑΔαιοῦρ the Greek Manuscripts, there is one of the New Tes- 
tameat of the 13th century, which contains the whole of the 
books, with the exception of the Apocalypse. Some of the read- 
ings peculiar to this MS. are noticed, and a fac-simile is given of 
the first page of the Gospel of St. Matthew, together with an illu- 
mination, ably executed by Mr. Harris in lithography, There are 
also various Greek MSS. of the Fathers of the Church, aud among 
the. Homilies of St. Chrysostom, is that which was personally 
directed against the Empress Eudoxia, wife of Arcadius, whom he 
depicts as Herodias, and for which he was degraded from his epi- 
scopal dignity, and banished from Constautinople. . Biographiéal 
sketches of the Fathers accompany the notice of the several MSS. 

The Latin Manuscripts are both numerous and of great rarity. 
There are sixteen MSS. of the Vulgate, enriched with the most 
splendid illuminations. There are two MSS. of the Bible allegorised 
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in Latin verses, some of which are in rhyme. The whole is in- 

cluded under the title of ““ Aurora,” which title Mr. Pettigrew 

conceives is probably intended to allude to the light suppesed to 

be.thrown on the obscure passages of Scripture by the allegorical. 
mode of iutetpretation. Specimens of such work are given in this . 
Catalogue. It is attributed to Petrus de Riga, a Canon of Rheims, 

~ who flourished under the Emperor Frederick I. There are various 

MSS. of several of the Books of the Old and New Testaments, 

and: some very fine Psalters. Illustrative of one of the tenth cen- 

tury, it being remarkably curious, there are three plates of fac-’ 
similes. ‘The Commentaries by the Fathers are of early date and 

numerous. There is a MS. Cemmentary on the Gospel of St. 

Luke and the Acts. of the Apostles, by the venerable Bede, -which 

was made about the.year 1480, for Ferdinand, King of Castile. 

Of the MSS. of the Latin Fathers, those of St. Austin, St, Athana- | 
sius, aud St. Ambrose, are the mast numerous. . There is a MS. 

of the celebrated work of Servetus, ““ Christianismi Restitutio,” 

and a very interesting memoir of the unfortunate author. 

The department of Missals, Breviaries, Books of . Offices, &02. 
is:very rich; and considerable service is rendered by the Author 
pointing out the contents of these various services of. the Roman , 
Church, which are so frequently confounded by collectors of rare 
and curious beoks, «= - ἊΝ ΝΕ 

. The French Manuscrtpis are especially distinguished by.a Com- 
mentary on the Bible, intitled,.“‘ La Βὲδίε Moralisée,” from: the. 
Townley collection. The illuminations in this valume. are in:chiare. 
oscuro. A fine folio MS. of ““ The Golden Legend” is remarkable, 
as showing the various stages of the illuminative art. In the Jéaltan 
Menuscripts, there is a very curious History of the Old Testa- 
ment, eovriched with 519 paintings. It formsakind of Biblia 
Pauperum, and belongs to the 15th century. This article is ac- 
companied by four fac-similes of the costume of the period. The 
Spanish, German, and Dutch MSS. follow next. | 

In the Exglish Manuscripts there is a paraphrase on the Book 
of Job, by George Sandys, who: was Gentleman of the Chamber 
to Charles I., and pronounced -by Dryden to have been the first 
versifier of the age. There is a curious /rish Manuscript, intitled 
“« The Three Shafts of Death,” by Dr. Geoffrey Keating, the author 
of a “" History of Ireland.” hoy, 

The Arabic Manuscripts relate. to the Koran, of which a very: 
interesting account is given; and a splendid one, which formerly 
belonged to Tippoo Saib, is particularly described. *Tliere is a- 
Persian Manuscript of the Gospels, and an Armenian MS. of the: 
same, with singularly beautiful illuminations. This is of the 13th, 
century, on vellum, and is, perhaps, the most valuable Armenian 
MS. in the country. They are of exceeding rarity. The MSS. 
in the Pali, Singhalese, and Burman languages,.conclude.the. first 
part of the first volume. The MSS. in the square Pali-character, 
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obtained from Rangoon, are, if not unique, the finest.in this couh- 
try. They are of the most splendid description, and one of them : 
is on plates ef ivory. The letters are in Japan, and richty: orrta-- 
niented with gold. Mr. Pettigrew gives an account of the: Pak 
language, aad fully deseribes the MSS. ἮΝ 3 


| IN THE PRESS. | . 
᾿ Aristophunis Comedia: with a new Text and Scholia, re- - 
vised by Professor Bekker of Beruin.. The Fragments,: 
Indices, Latin Version, and the Annotations of Beck, Boatley, 
Bergler, Branck, Burney, Conz, Dobree, ποῖον, Kuster, 
Porson, Reisig, Schiitz, and others, will likewise be added. The 
edition will be beautzfully printed m 5 vols, 8vo.—A few 
copies will be published on Roya PargEr. 
The Plutus, Nubes, Aves, and Rana, being the four Plays of Aristo-— 
pbanes which are usually read first, and the fittest to put into the 
schoolboy’s hands, wit! each be published, with the Greek Scholia and ° 
Annotations, separately. 
Herodotus. Notes on Herodotus, translated from the French 
of P. H. Lagcuer. 2 vols. 8vo. 


The whole Works of the Right Rev. Jeremy Taylor; with. 
Life, and 4. Critical 'Exemination of hia Writings, by Rec. 
Heber, Bisnor ar Careutta. A nemedition, tw 15 vols. 
ϑνα. with two portratts. . - : eo 


᾿ς Museum, Theologicum.—In proportion as the Study of THEo- 
LOGY advances, the want of a critical apparatus and Hermeneuti-' 
cal aids is experienced, and the necessity of a Work comprising 
translations from Foreign Treatises and detached Essays on Theo- 
logical Subjects (which are soon lost from want of such a Reper- 
torium) has been sensibly felt by every ome, who has entered. 
deeply into researches of this nature. ΕΣ | 


The Great Tussaurus ef ὕσοεινι, that of Ixunius, and other Col- 
Jections have contributed to the preservation of many valuable Doeu-. 
ments: but our literary knowlege has so extensively increased since 
their days, that a still more ample body of valuable labors either re-, 
mains on the shelves of our Natimal and Academical Libraries, or is 
concealed from the majority of readers by the envelopments of foreign’ 


Languages. = . : . 

It is therefexe. propesed to. publish ἃ series of διτεσαι, Doemaricas,’ 
and Exe@eticaL ΤΆΒΑΤΙΘΕΒ, on Dayaqay zr—to translate the best. Kasays,, 
and Papers which the Continent furnishes in these Departments;—sa 
epitomize larger Works, which are too voluminous to be incladed iu their 
original state ;—to admit Original Compositions ;—and to introduce none 
(excepting such as may be written in Latin) without a Translation. 
That the Work may not degenerate into a mere vehicle of PoLesmtics, 
ne Review will te admitted into it. 

‘Fhe State ef the Text,—the interprotation οὗ the Bible,—~Fescign 
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Critiosl Commentaries,— Extracts from Osiental MSS. relating to. Ec- 
clesiastical History, or connected with Theology in general, which ard 
numerous and perfectly unappropriated, and contain facts entirely 
omitted by the Greek Ecclesiastical Historians,—the Manners and. 
Customs, ἴοι which allusion is found in the Scriptural page, or which 
are otherwise calculated to illustrate it,—Inquiries into the Sources 
and sutherity of the Tancumin,—Rabbinical Treatises on Biblical In- 
stitutions, or the existing State af. the Jews,—Books on the Natural 
History, Chronology, and Geography of the Scriptures,—Descriptions. 
of Places and Religious Ceremonies mentianed in either Teatament,— 
Classical and other parallels to Hebrew Idiom or Enactments,—and: 
Ancient Writings on Divinity, not included inthe Collections of Uco- 
Linr and others, will furm the primary Objects of the Series; and the 
Articles on these Subjects will be so intermixed, that every Reader's 
particular Department of 'Mheolegical Study may in some degree be- 
included in it. . - 

Among the Works to be epitomized, Jewish and Christian Archzxo- 
logies,—Introductions to the Old and New Testaments,—the Critical 
Annotations of Rasni, Davin ΚΊΜΟΗΙ, and other Rabbinical Commen- 
tators, &c. may be enumerated; but in those parts, where the value and 
importance of the matter: will forbid an Epitome, they will be entirely 
translated. ; 

The versions ef both Testaments will likewise be aocurately examin- 
ed: inthe NEW TESTAMENT, the Pesnita will be carefully col- 
lated with the various readings of the Greek Copices, and the vario-— 
ram readings of both will be explored, for the purpose of determining 
those, which at the time of the composition of this Version existed in. 
the Greek Text. ᾿ 

The Latin Essays, which are intended to be introduced, will follow the 
‘Translations, end have a.diatinet order of pages, that they.may be bound 
in a separate series, at the discretion of the Subscriber. A Latin, aw. 
well as an English Title Page, will therefore be prefixed to each 
Volume, ; 

That this Collection may be rendered as complete as possible, and 
supply many of the present deficiencies in a Theolugical Library, re-- 
course will be had to MSS. preserved in this Kingdom andon the Conti- 
nent, and every valuable and unpublished Document connected with 
its Plan, which can be procured, will be brought to light. 

An account of Grammars, Lexica, and New Theological Works, 
both at home and abroad, will be annexed; and a regularly classified 
List of Treatises on Divinity will be adjained to the last Number of- 
every Volume. 

. The whole will be handsomely printed in Octavo: the Numbers will 
pear Quarterly, at the Price of 7s. 6d. per Nomber, cach containing 
about Sixteen or Seventeen Sheets. 

When a Number of Subscribers sufficient to authorize the Publica- 
tion shall be procured, the First Number will he sent to Press. 
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FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Contents of the Journal des Savans for October, 1820, 


1. Principes de la Chimie établis par les expériences, par Μ. 
Thomson. revue de 8 pages. [2d article de M. Chevreul.] 
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2. Manava-Derma-Sastra, or the Institates of Mertu, edited by 
M. E. J. C. Haughton. 10 pages. [Μ. Abel Rémusat.] ΘΟ 

8. Eunapii Sardiani Vitas Sophistarum et fragmenta historiarum 
recensuit notisque illustravit J. F. Boissonade. 9 pages. [M.- 
Cousin] ᾿ ΝΕ , 
' 4 Relation d’un voyage daus le Khorasan fait dans les années 
182] et 1822, ἄς. par J, B. Fraser. 11 pages. [M. le Baron 5. de 


cy.] 

ἮΝ M. Tullii Cieeronis de Republica Libri emendatius editi a 
Georg. Henr. Mosero, cum notis Frid. Creuzeri. 8 pages. [M. 
Daunou.] ἝΝ ΝΕ 

6. Essai sur les Nielles, graveurs des orfévres Florentins du 15 
Siecle par Duchesne Il’ainé. 5,pages. [M. Chézy.] 

Nouvelles Littéraires. 14 pages. 


November. 


_ 1. Voyage Pittoresque de la Gréce, par feu M. le Comte de 
Choiseul Gouffier, tom. 111. et dernier. 16 pages. [Μ. Raoul 
Rochette.] 

- 2. Relation d’un Voyage dans le Khorasan, fait dans bes années 
1821 et 1822, &c. par M. Fraser. .12 pages. [2d article de M. Sil- 
vestre Sacy. - . 

8. Chefs d’cevvre de Shakspeare, traduits en vers blaucs, en 
vers rimés, et en prose, par A. Bruguire, Baron de Sorsum. 14 
pages. .[M. Raynouerd.} ες ες 

4. Di ua’ Epigrafe Latina scoperta in Egitto dal visggiatote 
J.-B. Belzoni. 6 pages. [M. Letronne.} = oN 
. 5. Recherches sur la Tapisserie représentant la conquéte de 
PAngleterre par Jes Normands, par M. lAbbé de la Rue. 9 
pages. [M. Daunou. | 

Nouvelles Littéraires. 16 pages. 

December. 

1. Précis Elémentaire de Physiologie, par F. Majendie. 9 pages. 
[Μ. Abel Rémusat.] ΝΣ ΕΞ 

‘a. Les Sept Océans, dictionnaire et grammaire de Ia langue 
Persane, par 5. M. Abou ‘Idhafar. Moézz-eddin Heidler. 12° pages. 
[M. le Baron Silvestre de Sacy.J. . oo 

5. Olympie, ou Topographie servant ἃ éclaireir l'état actael de 
la plaine d’Olympie et des ruines de la ville'd’ Elis, par Joha 
Spencer Stanhope. 5 pages. [Μ. Letronne.]°  — 

4. De Imitatione Christi libri quatuor, ad pervetustum exem- 
plar Internarum Consolationum, ἄς. studio J. B. ΝΜ. Gence. 
7 pages. [M. Daunou.] 

Nouvelles Littéraires. 7 pages. | ᾿ 

Table ‘des Articles’ contenus dans les’ 12 ‘Caliiers de 1846. 7 
pages. - ; po, ᾿ 
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JOM SELECTION: OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1 Atlas Ethnographique du Globe, ora classification of peoples, 
ancient and modern, according to their languages; preceded by a 
dissertation on the’ utility and importance of the study of Jaygua- 
ges, applied to several departments of human knowlege, &c. with 

‘about seven hundred vocabularics of the principal idioms known ; 

to which is added, a physical, moral, and political representation 
of the five divisions of the globe, by A. Balbi, Paris. 1826. 1s¢ 
vol. in Svo. price 30 francs. : 


2.. Biographie Universelle Ancienne et Moderne, or a history, ia 
alphabetical order, of the. public and private life of men, who 
have distinguished themselves by their writings, their actions, their 
talents, their virtues, or their crimes; a work entirely new, by a 
society of learned men. Paris. 1826. volume 45th and 46th in 
8vo. price 8 fr. each volume. These two volumes contain the 
letter T. Four vols. remain to be published; to which will be added 
ἃ supplement, _ - ες ΣΝ 


3. Bible Hébraigue en Lettres Latines, with a grammar and a 
dictionary in conformity with this new text, by M. Dusson, mem- 
her of the Soctété Asiatique de, France. 3 vols. in 8vo, Subscriptions 
for the three parts are received at Dondey Dupré’s Oriental Library, 
Rue de Richelieu, Paris, — οι ΝΣ 
᾿ 4, De Initatione Christi libri quatuor, ad pervetustum exem- 
plar Znternarum Consolationum dictum, necnon ad codices com- 
plures ex diversa regione, ac editiones mvo et nota insiguiores, va~ 
rlis nunc primum lectionibus subjunctis, recensiti, et igdicibus 
locupletati; studio J. B. M. Gence. Parisiis, typis L. δ. Her- 
han, sumptibus Sociorum .Treuttel et Wurtz. 1826, id 8vo. Ixxxvi. 
et 410 pages, cum sex tabulis lithogr. price 7 fr. 50 c. οι 


.5. Chrestomathie Arabe, οχ  οχιγαοῖβ from various. Arabian 
writers in prose and in verse, with a French translation, accom- 
panied with uotes, by the Baron Silvestre de Sacy. The second 
edition corrected and enlarged, Paris, 1826. in 8vo. 728 pages. pr. 
21 fr. The first vol. of this elementary work was published in 
March last, and the third is in the press. ; 


΄ 
.- 


. 6. Initia Philosophie ac Theologiea cx Platonis fontibus ducta, 
sive Procli Diadochi et Olympiodori in Platonis Alcibiadem com- 
mentarti: ex Codd. Mss. nunc primum edidit, itemque ejusdem 
Procli institutionem theologicam iutegriorem emendatioremque 
adjecit Fridericus Creuzer. Francf. 1820—1825. 4 vols. ὄνου. 
pr. 20 flor. 


7. Analecta Arabica Paré prima: Iustitutiones Juris Mobam- 
medani circa bellum contra eos qui ab Islamismo sunt alieni. 
Edidit, vertit, ἄς. Ern. Frid. Car. Rosenmiiller, Lipsiz, 1824. 
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Pars secunda: Zohaira carmen al Moalidha appetlatum, cum scholiis 
Zuzenii integris, et Nachasi selectis e codd. manuscr. Arabice edi- 
dit, Latine vertit, glossarium adjecit. - ᾿ - 


4 


This collection, of the first ¢wo pavts ef which we have ‘here 
given the title, is connected ‘by no lan or resemblance ‘but ‘that of 
language: they are isolated, und may δὲ συπεϊ ετοῦ vs publications 
quite independent one of ‘the other. there ave several errors of 
the press, and it is otherwise calculated in certam ‘estent te arrest 
the progress of the novice in Arabic. The inaccuracies m Arabiaa 
literature printed in Europe are notorious: this work contains, 
perhaps, less ‘than some others. "Those who wish to-have light on 
this subject-are referred to-a notice ef Baron Silvestre de Sacy, 
inserted in the Journal des Savans for Sept. 1826, page 545. 


8. pyhd Cith. The Seven Seas ; a Dictionary and'Granmnar of 
the Persian language, by ‘his Majesty the King of Oude. 


lash one Qual sie μοῦ ald Gull yee SEI 5a 


ele 
Abu Aldaffer Moaz eddeen, shih semen -grazy, eddin haider, 
Padshab grazy, in seven parts, printed at the seyal preas at Lucok- 
now ia fol. 1822. 

The sovereign author of this new work on the Persian language, 
desirous of testifying-his gratitude το the English for baving spread 
in ‘dedin ‘the ‘seeds of ‘a new civilization, tras ‘presented to the ad- 
ministration of the ‘East India Compzny ‘several: copies of this 
work, to be distributed among the learned men of India and 


pe. . 
This work is divided into seven ‘parts : ‘the first stx ‘contain the 
Dictionary, the seventh the Grammar. 


‘We have authority for stating that the edition of the Septuagint 
begun by the late Dr. ‘Holmes αἱ Oxford, and carried on since his 
death by the Rev. J. Parsons, B.D. will speedily be completed. 
Of tle fifth and ‘last volume, containing ‘the Apocryphal Books, 
nearly the whole‘is printed off; and considerable progress made .ip 
the concluding fasciculus:of the Fourth Volume; so that there ἱὰ 
little doubt that the whole will be finished -within the course of the 
present year. 
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This day in published in Twe Volumes, 8v0, price 1). 2s. Od. bds. 
HIRSCHS COLLECTION OF EXAMPLES, 


FORMULA, AND CALCULATIONS ON THE LITERAL 
CALCULUS AND ALGEBRA. 


Translated from the German, by the Rev. I. A. Ross, A.M. Trans- 
lator of Hirsch’s Lntegral: Tables. 


The Volumes ara sold separate, Volume I. ts. 6d., and 
. V-okume II. 1 ᾿ 


Printed for Black, Young, and Young, Foreign and English Book- 
sellers, 2, Tavistools. Street; Lendon. 


WRIGHT'S SOLUTIONS OF THE CAMBRIDGE PROBLEMS. . 


Just published in Two. Volumes, 800. bogrds, with plates, care- 
fully revised and corrected. Price Sl. 3s. — 


SOLUTIONS OF THE CAMBRIDGE PROBLEMS, 
From 1800 to 1820. 


Bg J. Μ. F. ἥκιστ, B. A. 
Late Scholar of Tyinity College, Cambridge. 


This Werk gives the solutions of 1789 questions connected, wi 
every branch. of Mathematical Science, which have progressively 
exercised.the Aspivants after. Senate-House Honors during ἃ period of 
20 years. 


'“ For the. younger Mathematician he has opened outa v 
field of instruction; to the more proficient he bas exhibited many many 
useful processes, and many cprions devices of caloulation.”— Westmin- 
ster Review. . 


N.B. The corrections may. be purchased separately, price 2s, 


Printed for Black, Young, and Young, Foreign and Epglish Book- 
sellers, 2, Tavistock Street, London. 
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In one large Volume, 8vo., Third Edition (Nine Hundred 
Pages), price 24s. boards, 


A GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON ; 


- ORIGINALLY A SCRIPTURE LEXICON ; 


And now adapted to the Greek Classics, with a Greek 
Grammar prefixed. 2 


By Grevitte Ewine, Minister of the Gospel, Glasgow. 


The first two Editions of this work were adapted to the study of the 
“Greek Scriptures alone. It is now greatly enlarged. The Grammar 
includes all that is necessary for the general study of the Greek Lan- 
guage, and the Lexicon is sufficiently copious for the reading of the 
Classical Authors as well as the Greek Scriptures. 


Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 
The GRAMMAR may be had separate, price 7s. boards. 


‘This day was published, very neatly printed in two large 
Octavo Vols. price 1/, 10s. in boards; 


A NEW DICTIONARY OF THE SPANISH 
| AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES, 


By Henry Neuman andJosern Baretti, 
Very greatly extended and improved. ᾿ 


*,* Although modestly given as a new edition, this might with more 

ropriety be announced as a new work, it being the first time the 
abours of NEUMAN and. BARETTI are.united. Every article in 
the original has undergone the must careful revision and correetion, 
and the new words added, amounting to no less a number than 15,000, 
inclading ail the terms used in the Arts, Sciences, Manufactures, 
Merchandise, Navigation, and Trade of both Nations. From the very 
great labour and attention that have been bestowed, the Proprietors 
presume to offer these volumes to public notice, not merely as the 
most perfect Spanish Dictionary, but also as more copious and cqr- 
rect than any other Dictionary of Two Languages extant. mo 


. London: Printed for Harding and Lepard; T. Cadell; Longman, 
Rees, and Co. ; Boosey and Sons; J. Nunn; J. Cuthell; Jobn Richard- 
son; J. M. Richardson ; Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy; J. Mawman; J. 
Booker; G. B. Whittaker; Baynes and Son; T. Hamilton; Sher- 
wood and Co. ; Simpkin and Marshall; R. Saunders; J. Collingwood ; 
Dulau and Co:; Cowie and Co.; Parbury, Allen, and Co.; Dancan; 
R. Scholey; E. Edwards; and Harst, Robinson, and Co. - " 


Of whom may be hed, price Qs. neatly bound, a Naw 
Pocket Dicrionary of the SPANISH aud ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES, abridged from Neuman and BARETTI. 
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RABBINICAL FICTIONS AND 
SEA-MONSTERS. _ 


For many years, during a very miscellaneous course of read- 
ing, ὃ was inclined to regard as fabulous or unworthy of much 
Inquiry, whatever could not be easily reconciled with my own 
confined notions of probability. The Rabbinical writiags, espe- 
cially, furnished abundant subjects for scepticism and censure 
in the marvellous anecdotes which they contain, aad which I con- 
demned at once as fictions contrived, in many instances, by the 
authors, to exalt the glory of them own particular tribe or nation. 
But I have lately begun to judge less uncharitably of those Jewish 
as of other writers who may seem to have indulged their imagi- 
nations beyond a reasonable extent. Modern discoveries have 
lessened, in a considerable degtee, the doubts long entertained 
concerning niany passages in the Natural History of Plmy. The 
ignorance or malevolence of reviewers and other critics for 
some years threw a shade of ridicule on the accomplished and 
itrepid Brace, whose veracity: and accuracy are now trium- 
phantly proved by the testimonies of native Abyssmians, whom 
Sir Willram Jones and others examined. Even Marco Polo, so 
universally regarded as one who trusted more to imagination 
than to memory, now appears from the researches of learned 
commentators to have had good foundation for most of those 
accounts which seom the least probable. Thevenot, whose 
accuracy is allowed by many subsequent travellers, has been 
described by Mr. Dallaway and Dr. Clarke as one who had 
never visited Greece or Asia; but they were deceived by Sit 
Jumes Porter, and he by the name of .Thevenot ; for the tra- 
veller (5 646), who died at Mianeh in Persia, wae nephew, ἢ 
believe, of Melchisedec Thevenot, who compiled an account 
of several interesting journeys performed by various persons in 
different countries, but never pretended to have visited those 
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In a very amusing and instructive work, (agw become searce,) 
« Remarks on the Asabian, Nights’ Entertasaments,” Mr. Hole 
has most ingeniously stated the authorities by which many 
astonishing nasratives jn that delightful collection of tales might 
be supported ; and, among others, the story of Sindbad’s snis- 
taking the back of an enormous whalefor en island, It ts nataral 
to suppose, that the Eastern writers would furnish extraondinary 
anecdotes concerning sea-monsters of immense bulk. A Per- 
sian manuscript, which describes, in verse such a variety of rare 
and stupendous objects that it might be entitled, like the 
Treatise of Palaphatus, Περὶ "Axicray, contains a section .or 
chapter on the subject of immense fishes :-—“‘ respecting . their 
magnitude,” says the aythor, “ my joformation is not derived from 
the verbal or written accounts given by others, but from what 
I have myself beheld on many gccasions :” a 

Jus 5 Sule py Ὁ 
shows ol syd yas Agee Sy 

and with regard to enormous sea-monsters, the Jewish writers 
who frequently indulge in falsehoods, are, says the learned 
Bochart, particularly mendacious :— ‘“‘ Hebrei sepe menda- 
ces in hoc argumento potissimum mentiuntur liberalissime,” 
(Hierozoicon, 1. 7.) and he proceeds to notice that some of the 
most moderate amongst them describe certain whales exceed- 
ing sixty miles in length, ‘In illis modestissimi,” &c. (ib.) 
But for many similar wonders of the deep, I refer my reader to 
the great * Bibliotheca Rabbinica” of Bartolocci and lmbo- 
nati, (five volumes, folio) where he will find, especially in the first 
part, p. 508 et seqq. many curious passages relative to the 
OPI or “great whales,” mentioned in Genesis (i. 21.), 
which, say the Jewish doctors, should be understood of the 
um Leviathan. (See Job, Psalms, and Isaiah.) We may, how- 
ever, in the classical and most entertaining work of Athepzug, 
(lib. viii.) diacover a sea-monster nearly equal to any described 
by the Rabbinical authors—a fish rarely seen, and exceeding ἐμ 
size the island of Crete, 


Μεγέθει, &c. 
While we are tempted to smile at such fictions, and I-could 
cite others fully as extravagant, may we not suppose that the 
depths of ocean contain living creatures still lerger than any 
whale.of which the dimensions have hitherto been ascertained ? 
Here the Kraken immediately presents itself to our imagina- 
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tton as described by Bishop Pontoppidan; the great hasgufe 

also, which resembled an. island rather than 2 living animal, 

accordmg to Olaus. These monsters, however, have so generally 
been regarded as fabulous, that δ hesitated a long time before 

thé testimonies respecting eves the séa-serpent appéared to me’ 
wotthy of examination. But the perusal of a work lately pub- 
lished has despeled all my doubts on this subject, and‘ must, I 
think, convince the most-meredulous reader. It is scarcely pos- 
sible tliat an archbishop, two bishops, a dean, a governor, dif: 

fevent nssionari¢s, and other clergymen, captains and crews of 
ships, besides various persons who declared that they had 

sven the sea-serpent, can have conspired to deceive, or have 

been altogether deceived themselves. The existence of that 

creature, long supposed peculiar to the northern seas of Europe, 

has within a few years been proved by its appearance on tlie 

American shores; for, however exaggerated several accounte 

thay have been, we cannot reasonably donbt such well-authen- 

ticated facts'as aredetatied among the papers of Sir Joseph Banks, 

from communications made to him by the Linnean Society at 

Boston, and describing the appearance of a sea-serpent (in 1817) 

about.one hundred feet long, as nearly as could be ascertained. 

Here the work to which I have above alluded (Captain 

Brooke’s Travels in Sweden, Norway, &c.) will afford, as on 

every subject discussed by the accomplished author, considerable 

information, entertainment, and instruction. Having noticed the 

existence of creatures so mcredibly minate that thousands put. 
together would not equal a grain of sand in bulk, yet each per- 

haps containing a countless number of others visible only to the 

microscopic powers of their eyes, he passes to the gloom of 
African forests, where on a sublimely-enlarged scale, the Crea- 

tor’s works appear stupendous in the elephant, or in the mighty 

boa-serpent, extended to the length of fifty feet, ‘and vying in 

size with the stately trees between which it glides, the terror of 
all and the sovereign of the forest.” (Brooke’s Travels, p. 418.) 
I shall here close this article by giving, in the author’s own ner- 

vous and elegant language, a passage which immediately follows 

the words above-quoted :— 

“ The secrets of the great deep alone are veiled from his (the 
philosopher’s) inquiring eyce; and he regrets that his structure 
prevents him from cleaving, like the finny tribe, the watery fluid, 
and gazing on tite wonders below. Phenontena the most extraor- 
dinary, nay, even a new world, would thére be opened to his 
inspection, did not the grosser materials of his composition ob-- 
“πεῖ his parsuit. From the marine antmal productions, not- 
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Enough has been said to prave that the ideas of tncurvation 
and restriction are associated with the significant 3. _ The vazi- 
ous modifications of these ideas are exhibited in the table which 
was sent in a former communication. 

LET. Siting... 

The bow having been the instrument with which enemies in 
wer aad beasts of prey were smitten, that letter which repre- 
sented the bow was employed also to indicate the idea of 
smiting. [J-) Fit, ἃ Kings xiii. 18. “ smite, and he smote ;* 
Wt, Ezek. ix. 17. “they smote;’ TIM, Hos. ix. 16. “he 
was smitten ;” 133, Exod. ix. 32. “they were smitten ;” Γ2), 
‘one smitten ;” TOD, as a part. Hiph., “ke that smiteth ;” 
asa part. Hupb., “he that is smitten ;" as a noun, a 
stroke, wound.| ‘This import is cenveyed alsa by this signifi- 
cant when it is followed by the formative δὲ (x3 signifying swtef- 
ing), and by the formatives ἡ or D, (Ὁ and 02 being figuratively 
applied to denote the pusgenét effect of HeaT, the latter bili-. 
teral giving origin to.of, HieaT’ and HiT having the same pri~ 
mary import, as have «Ky and Kaiw,).and by the formative Fi as 
ἰη τῷ, which conveys the general idea of smiting, HiT ting, 
CuTting. ."3 canveys its ideas to the biliterals nt, 72, 8), vp, 
‘whence »P) ep, ὙΓ}, 7, ἢ, ὦ, and 12, (the primary port of alk 
which is Smiting, HiT ting, or CuTting,) and to the various trili- 
teral and other words formed from these several biliterals. 

The idea οἵ Smsting, LiI. [of which Cutting, 1. and Hitting, 

2. (CexDo, CuDo) are modifications] is shown, then, to be 
alge associated with the letter whose representative character is 
a bert bow. 
- With the formative prefix ὦ, the significant. 5 exerts its ideal: 
characters II. and [L1. Thus the biliteral Je conveys the idea of 
restricting or CueCxking and that of sticking in a sharp instru- 
ment, ILL. 1. c. (whence SeCo). 

The characters.of the significant ἢ are thus stated : 

Representative character: a cup. 
Ideal character: emptying out or pouring forth. 

First with regard to the idea? character. 

The formative δὲ prefixed to the significant p forms the bilite- 
ral px, and affixed to it, it forms the biliteral XD, x is applied 
figuratively to the powring out the voice ; (whence px) to vacife- 
rate; Ὧδε a kind of wild goat, so called from its cry ; Pax to 
vociferate. So the act of pouring out the voice is expressed by 
other derivatives of ); thus7h’p a WhiNing, PP to cry aut, 
CaNo; >p or ‘iP the voice, whence KAaiw, Kai dew, to CaLt 3) 
“P denotes vomiting forth, a vomit ; 1) (formed by meaus of the 
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fatmative affix ἢ) comveys the. idea of em igang or pouring ont 
‘fort t 


or forth; it is expressive of pouring e voice, as has 
already been stated; it is expressive also of a hollow pipe, 
(Καννη, CaNoa, CaNe,) and of a hollowed ont receptacle ( Ke- 
Nos, vacuus). The biliteral > (formed by means of the forma- 
tive prefix 3) implies, pourtng or emptying out, it being used to 
express, emptying out, clearing away, cleansing ; (the part. n. ἢ. 
pl. ΠΡΟ, cups or bowls, whence libations were poured forth at 
the sacrifices; see the representative character assigned to ἢ :) 
PY a hollow, empty, place ; P to pour forth milk from the 
breast (to SuCx, SuGere, SuCcus juice, from pv, a biliteral 
formed by adding the formative prefix Ὁ top). p with the pre- 
fix Ὁ (which is formative of the: Hiphil and Huphal conjuga- 
tions, conjugations expressive of causation, Ὧ being expressive 
of causation,) forms the biliteral pa, whose general import: is 
expressed by the verb diffiuerc, pouring forth, melting, an import | 
communicated to the biliterals ‘Jo and 3» which have a similar 
import (MoCus, MuCx, MaCies, MaG, MuGgy, are deriva- 
tives): - pw (a biliteral already mentioned) 18. expressive of 
emptying or powring forth or out; tt denotes pouring aut a 
ἄφωϊά, irrigating, effusing, which imports it communicates to 
the bilteral ‘Yo as used to denote pourtag out. Ὑ (formed by 
annexing the significant Ἵ, whose ideal character 18 flowing forth, 
to p) denotes effusion (the part. n. "1D signifying a spring or 
fountain of water), emanation, With the prefix 4, the signifi- 
caut Pexerts a similar import; thus the biliteral 5 denotes 
emptying or pouring forth or out, (whence VaCuus,) evacu- 
ating, Pp> to make utterly empty, P>p3 a cruse or bottle ; from 
p2 is formed ‘Ja, which denotes pouring forth or shedding tears, 
weeping, (FLefe having the same primary import as F Luere,) 
the n. 132 denoting the pouring forth tears (Ps. cil. 10.), and the 
ing of water (Job xxviii. 11.); the part. n. m. pl. inreg. 
3232 (Job xxxviii, 16.) denoting, water-springs : from [3 is also 
formed the Chaldee Pp», which denotes issuing forth, effusing, 
pouring forth (whence the ἢ. P®N a stream, effusion, efflux, of 
water), the biliteral q» being endowed with.a similar import. ὦ 
We are warranted, then, in connecting the idea of emptying 
or pouring out or forth with the significant p. Having ascer- 
tained the ideal characters of the letter, the determination of its. 
representative character is a matter of inferior importance, 
Whatever its representative character may originally have been, 
it must have been something with which the idea of empiying 
or pouring forth or out might be associated. The Samaritan 
character Y certainly offers some resemblance ta a cup; the 
name of the letter is ἢ or ἢ, but ἘΡ is a derivative of 19, 
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whence CuP js also derived.: Taking into account, then, the 
ideal character of ἢ, the Samaritan form of it, the name of it, 
the general import of the derivatives of "2, the application of "2. 
as well as of 3p to denote a'CuP, and of ΠῚ ΤΟ to denote /zbatson- 
vessels, Papa to signify a bottle, we’ may feel warranted im sup- 
posing that the representative character of ἢ (Ap) was a CuP. 


The characters of ΤΠ are thus stated : 
Representative character: a Hook or Staple. 
Ideal character: Fixing. . 

᾿ The reduplication of M% forms MM which signifies a Hook, 
(Link, Clasp,) whence we derive ‘JM and 37, ‘The form of the 
letter represents a hook ‘or staple; its Samaritan form repre-, 
sents a clasp or buckle. | ΝΣ 

With the formative Σὲ prefixed, ΠΥ forms the biliteral Mx, 
which conveys the idea of connecting, attaching, fastening. 


With the formative affix 1,1 forms the biliteral 1, which, 
conveys the idea of fixing. With the formative Ὁ affixed, Π 
forms the biliteral 511, which conveys the idea of fixing, being. 
fixed, infixing. With the formative prefix 3, 7% becomes [3,. 
which imports being still, settled. As ὝΠ (the derivative of Tm) 
also denotes a HooK (it being used as a noun fem. in this 
sense 27), so asa verb it signifies to abide permanently, tarry, 
wait ina fixed state. Ft (the derivative of J or MI) denotes 
something bent round in the manner of a HooK or Clasp, (ΑΓ Κυ-- 
dos, uncus, curvus, ΑΓ Κιστρον, hamus ; Γαι, ulna, αΓΙΚοινιζω, 

ulnis complector, to HuG,) forming a curve or circuit. Tw 
(which is formed by means of the formative prefix W) implies 
being bent round in an unci-form manner. 

. From the foregoing applications of the simple combinations of 
Γ, when exerting its import as a significant, we appear to be fully 
warranted in assigning to it the representative and ideal cha- 
racters which have been allotted to it. | 

Lastly, we come to the palatine significant 9. 


The characters of this significant are thus stated : 
Representative character : a Camel. 
Ideal character : Going or Bringing forth (aGo, Duco). 

With regard to the representative character, it is to be ob- 
served, that the name of the letter is 503 CaMeL, and there. 
is, therefore, reason to suppose that the letter represented a. 
camel. The Samaritan form of the letter favors this supposi- 
tion, Ὑ- 


' The ideal character is stated to be oing forth, bringin 
forth, aw, aGo, ἡγεομαι. _ going forth, Oringing 
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Wah the formative prefix 71, this significant forms 1 ; which 
has these several imports... With the formative Σὲ affixed, it 
forms the biliteral *J, which denotes tssuing or going forth, 
(ristng, growing,) whence FAiw. With the formative Ὁ) affixed, 
it forms the biliteral 1 , which is expressive of G Oing (from the: 
fashion of considering 3) as a consonant having a sound like thut- 
of NG, this biliteral gives rise also to the verb to.GaNe,) forth, 
it is figuratively applied to the goixg forth of the breath or 
voice, whence TOaw. 7) and m2} denote the go-éng forth of the 
rays of light. Action, as implied by.the Latin verb aGo, is in- 
dicated by Ya3, 7, 12}, M3 or 73; MI also signifies exire, edu- 
cere. With the formative prefix W, this significant forms the 
biliteral Jv, which is expressive of go-ing forth, or to and fro 
(extre, vagdri). The biliteral 5) (which 1s formed by annexe. 
ing the formative affix to this significant) imports the act of 
go-ing or carrying from one place to another, or go-ing or 

ringing forth. (aGere, Ducere), going onward, progressively, 
or continually (whence its application to: rolling or rotato 
motion, hence KuAiw, VoLvo, whence WheeL; and its appli 
cation also to denote the go-ing forth exulting and rejoicing, as 
x} also 1s applied in. its derivative F'Aim, giving rise to 'sAaw, 
whence GLee). δὴ is a particle denoting abundance, answer- 
ing to more-over (whence GuM) ; it is a biliteral expressive of 
go-ing forth abundantly, giving rise to GeMo (in which word 
the idea is the same as that in FOaw), and to Κομμι, GuMmi. 
This significant,.with the significant Ἵ affixed, (whose ideal 
character 18 emitting or sending forth) forms the biliteral 7), 
which denotes issuing or going forth (whence to GaD and to 
GuiDe): with the significant affixed, (whose ideal character 
is flowing forth,) this significant forms the biliteral 0}, which is: 
expressive of go-ing from one place to another, (whence to’ 
JouRney, Pere-GHinari,) bringing or sending forth (hence 
el’ Pw, whence GueRre, WaR). 

It appears, then, that good grounds exist for considering the 
characters of ἢ to be such as have been assigned to it. : 


The labial significants next present themselves. These are, 
5, 2, Ὦ. | 7 | 
The characters of » are thus stated : 


Representative character: @ Mouth open (Os, Latiné). 


— I. Separation. _ 
ideal character: ; iI. Bzpansion. | 
“ IH. Action of Puffing, Breathing, Blowing. ᾿ 


Ὁ is named ™¥, which denotes a mouth (09, 1. 6. mouth and also 
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Face) ; ‘BD alsa denotes a mouth, which, n-Clraldee, is named 69 ; 
ἸΏ also denotes face (or aspect). . Eneh: of these. bititeraly con- 
siata of 8 with a formative affix. Sos 
. Tha action of puffing, blowing, breathing, panting, is abways 

expressed by some derwative of Β (these actions would be asso- 
ciated with the representation of an open or expanded niouthy. 
"Thus nb, xD, 5, 73, (formed by combining formatives with 5) 
denote these actions. Ἐν denotes puffing, and the fase or nose 
(the organ of breathing). *p denotes panting (palpitating). 

With the formative affix J), the significant forms the biliteral 
ΤΏ, which denotes separation, which is dlao indicated by the 
derivative biliterals 7D and 13. With the formative affix 5, the 
significant forms the biliteral 55, which is also expressive οὗ 
separation. 

n® and νῷ copvey the idea of expansion or spreading widely 
(as also the act of breathing). YD (formed by affixing to D the 
s}guificant ¥, whose ideal character is tssuing or spreading forth,) 
indicates sepurating and spreading.abroad. “BD denotes separa- 
tion of expansion, combined with flowing forth. 

It ia not without reason, therefore, that the characters whieh 
we have assigned to 5 have been allotted to it. 

The characters of 3 have been thus stated - 

Representative character: a House. 


Ideal character : ; ivecuatiag, Cavity. 


The letter is called ΠΏ, which is a word denoting a hoMow 
receptacte or cavity of any kind (n'3, a house). 13 forms a verb 
signifying to build.a house, α. ἃ. to house; hence as a noe it 
denotes the person "3 AN IPI WR, (see Deut. xxv. 0.) m a 
figurative sense, “who builds up the house,” the perpetuation of 
the family or house being dependent on the 13 or son, (pl. 
O%3) and upon the Δ or daughter (pl. NVA). So it was the - 
duty of a kinsman to take to wife the childless widow of a bre-. 
ther (or next kinsman), to build up the house of that relative, 
and he WIN 72 AN ΓΡΩ “WR was called 03° (a word also formed 
from 3), which as a v. was applied to denote the aeét of taking 
a kinsman’s widow for the purpose of building up his house. . 
The head of the house was called 3*, or father. 

¥i2 and 3123 signify, hollow, void. YA denotes evacuating. 
The ideal import of #2 is void, κῷ conveys the idea of eva- 
cuating by an outlet, it being used ta express going or proceed- 
tng forth (whence BAw and BAwa). Ὁ denotes bringing out 
or forth, pro-ducing ; 49 has a similar import, %2 is used as @ 
particle of negation (affirmative of non-existence, ᾳ. ἃ. sent out 
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or empéted.or evacuated), 2371 denoting an empty unsulbetantiel 
thing of nought 2 72 conveys also the. idea:of evacuating or Ῥγο- 
ceeding forth or emptying forth. : ες ΕἼ 
There seem, therefore, to be grounds fer allotting to 3 the 
charactera which have been assigned to it. 


The characters of 9 are thus stated: 


Representative character : Water. 


. From, Causation. 
Ἰάρεὶ character : Distribution. 


As a prefix particle 3 signifies from (or out of) ; it is, in this 
application, used also in a reduplicate form, as DD; JOR (Gen. 
xvn. 6. 1 Sam, xv. 28.) “owt of or from thee.” Oi is the 
name of this letter. OY denotes a defect or blemish (q. d. 
something gone from), whence MaMos. 1D signifies from ; asa 
verb it denotes the act of distributing (wheuce it is used to de- 
note the act of distributing into allotments or D>; hence My- 
Nuw, MeNw, MoNos, MeNos, ΜΉΝη, &c. Grace, et MaNo, Ma- 
Neo, MoNeo, MuNio, MaNus, MuNus, MeNs, &c. Latiné). 
Ox denotes a mother, she from whom progeny proceeds, 4. d. 
out of, (a8 MyTyP, from “YOD,) and who distributes nourishment 
to her offspring. % with the plural termination ὮΝ, as O% (in 
regim. °)) denotes waters, or, collectively, water. Water is the 
grand agent of distribution employed by nature. 2 conveys the 
idea of plurality or of MaNy ; so xD, with the mutable formative 
affix fT, as WD or MWD denotes a hundred, the idea being that 
of MaNy [xx or * in Arabic signifying, to extend, dilate 
(Parkhurst), q. d. to from, to distribute ; 80 éxaroy “ sumituy 
indefinite etiam pro multis et magnis,” it being derived from 
ἑκας procul, eMiNus}; so MA in Saxon, and the obsolete Eng- 
lish word MO, signify more : & also indicates plurality, affixed 
to nouns it forms the masc. plural, the final 4 alone. having a 
similar import; Ὧ is a plur. pronoun (so "EM in English); Dv 
imports pluraltty or multitude (it denotes a pole whence 
as a particle it implies, with, q. d. consociated, or one of the 
popular mass, whence AMa OMou; 80 ΤΡ one of the same 
society, this being the idea in OMos, OMados, OMows, OMow, 
OMoiw, OMsAsw ; hence also the Saxon hAM, whence English 
hOMe). With the idea of a multitude is connected the idea of 
tumult (so turba and turbare): thus Om denotes also a state of 
turbulence or tumult. 0° denotes also the sea from the multi- 
tude of its waters (compare O°) which are distributed over the 
globe, and which are in constant turbulence. [The ocegn is also 
called DH), from its turbulence, as wyyy, oceanus, “qu. ab ayeodas, 
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quod sit in perpetuo motu.” “Hesych. and sea, Saxon ym, Ger 
pan see, Dutch see or..zee, from Zew, ferveo,-bullio, scateo.] -. 

nt) denotes removing utterly. away (q. ἃ. to from); 52 im 
ports severing (4: d. to: from); ND is applied to denote death, 
the act of dying, the .idea being that of from and dtstrébutton:; 
death being a separation or detachment from the world, and a 
dissolution of the material frame. [So @aNaros, ΘΝησκω from 
WP to yield up or assign: ἀπαλλαττεσθαι ex τοῦ βιου from axad- 


λαττω, MuTo; Ποῖμος ἃ- ΠέΤω, quod a ΔΒ (i. 6. separation) 


unde.et FaTum; so MoiPa and MoRs have the same ideal 
‘Import as MesPw, divido.] 0 denotes a state of abstraction and 
‘of deprivation, NeMw, distribuo. Ὧν indicates disposition, or 
distribution, or appointment, whence ._Ma aud'S,Maive (hence 
it denotes'a name, NaMe and oNoMa from NeMw): it also 
denotes desolating and ‘making waste [the idea being that of 
deprivation, or that of distributing widely, WaSTe, VaSTo, as 
‘well as VaSTus; VaST, being derived from v8, whose origin is 
vB, which denotes spreading widely apart or abroad, and IsP@a 
‘and ΠΌΡΘεω being, as their derivative PeR Do, formed from ΚΞ, 
thé derivative of 99, whose import is similar]. ΝΕ 
Such being the imports attached to the several simple forms 
‘of combination of 5 which we have enumerated, we have some 
grounds for stating the characters of this letter to, be such as 
have been already assigned to it by us. The original form of 
the Ietter has usually been supposed to. have offered ἃ repre- 
‘sentation of the waters of the sea: “Ὁ signifies water, .in 
Egyptian Mw, whence the Greek Mu, in Tyrian ND, as well as 
Greek Masa, is mother,” a8 saith Eustathius, ** water being the 
mother of all productions.” ΝΕ 
We next come to the dental or sibilant significants; 
BMD, W, ἢ, ἢ Ἢ. 
The characters of} have been thus stated : 


Representative character: a Cutting Fnustrument. 
Ideal character: Motion. . 


In a redaplicate form, as tt, the letter forms a. verb, used in 
the Rabbinical writings to signify, to move oneself away, and the 
n. denotes a moving animal, motion. Ζεω, Zaw, Zaov, are 
derivatives of this significant. In Arabic %3 to leap forth, "Nt 
to go forth towards a point, ὨἿΣ moveable, *t*t to move. e 
‘significant alone is a verb denoting moving fort. (2 Kings 
ix. 33.) was sprinkled, rt (Hiph.) to sprinkle. ¥¥ signities io 
‘move, πὶ denotes moving away, removing ; (the part. Huph. 
™ forms a.noun applied ‘to denote girdle, q. d. a removable 
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garb, τὶ giving rise.to ZoNe whence ΓΪ, castam ZoNam recin- 
gere, Avew παρθενικὴν ΖωΝην, UN also denoting.a ZoNe or girdles) 
% signifies, scattering forth, going forth, pouring forth (IN to 
go away, go forth) ; At signifies ta run out, go forth, issue forth: 
the primary import of ty 1s, removing away, hastening. away. 
(See Exod. ix. 19. Is. x. 13. Jer. iv. 6. vi. 1.) With the sig- 
nificant ἢ affixed (whose ideal character is emptying or pouring 
forth), t forms the biliteral Pt, which imports removing by pour- 
ing forth. With the significant Ἵ affixed (whose ideal charac- 
ter is flowing forth), } forms the biliteral 1%, which denotes re- 
moving forth and diffusing, scattering, dispersing. ‘The signifi- 
cant Ἵ (whose ideal character is emitting) being affixed to 1, 
forms the biliteral «3, which denotes moving forth ; emitting 
applied to denote the act of ebullition (Zew from ἴ) figuratively, 
‘applied to pride. ("8 in Chaldee, to go forth from, Dan. ii. 
5.8 


The tdeal character, then, which we have assigned to ἢ, seems 
to be the correct one. With regard to its representative cha- 
racter no precise opinion can be formed : the reasons for fancy- 
ing that it may have been the representation of a cutting instru- 
ment have been mentioned in the “ Nuge Hebraice;” the 
shape of this letter in the old Phoenician alphabet seems taken | 
from a shaving-knife or plane, to which instrument it there 
bears some resemblance.—“‘ avis is a shaving-knife or plane in 
the Greek still, and Sav, a plank or board” (Barker’s Lexi- 
con.) But itis not of any importance to determine what the 
original representative character of this letter was. 


The characters of ¥ are thus stated: 
Representative character: a Hunier’s noose. 
I. Issuing, Spreading forth. 
Ideal character : Su. Conaringtng Cow Aretor, Latin. 
. Jining, Squeezing, , 
imports issuing and spreading forth; 5 bas the same 
several import (blossoms are denoted by YX, ORS, TM DIY; 
wings by Y% and iM: so Flee, Flow, F Ly, FLos, 
FLower, have one common import; MeTadoy from HeTaw, 
whence PeTal, and Πετοόμαι, VoLoa) : Νὰ denotes issuing forth ; 
BK, proceeds, issue : YX imports issuing or spreading forth : "ΣΝ 
imports issuing or spreading forth ; thus it implies (as 282, or In 
Hiph. “Si, to take away, rescue, get away from confinement, 
escape ; it implies also spreading forth, in its application to de- 
note shade, shelter, overshadowing; ὯΔ᾽ algo denoting over- 
spreading : 2% imports issuing and spreading forth (it being 
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applied to denote swelling oxt, becoming turgid or prominent s 
Na¥ issuing and spreading forth as a martial beet, gorge forth ΄ 
iz troops): YX to gress, siratten, confine, urge, hasten ΟΥ̓Κ. lo 
cast off): Yo to squeexe out : ὋΣ ἴο stratten, bind up closely, 
constringe. , . 

The letter y is called “TS, or instrament of the hunter. 

So that the ideal characters which we have assigaed to Ὁ 
have not been allotted to it without just growads ; and at is ποῖ 
important to determine what particular instrument of the bun- 
ter it may origimally have represented. 


The characters of D are thus stated : 

Representative charaeter: Hoof of a Horse. 
Ideal character: Rapid motion, moving away. 

The reduplication of this significant DD denotes alacrity of 
motion. DD a horse, a swift ; DD (342) a moth. Ὁ" denotes 
quick motion; YO denotes removing forwards from place to 

lace; "D indicates removing away, ΤῸ imports moving, DP 
implies removing or detaching, 2D signifies moving about, "Ὁ 
denotes removing away. ΒΕ , 
_ Such being the ideal character exerted by Ὁ, we may remark 
that a hoof would be.a natural emblem of rapid motton. DTW, 
says Parkhurst, “ occurs not as a verb, but as a noun; a kind of 
yrecious stone, an onyx, thus called in Greek, Latin, and Engr 
lish, from the Greek ονυξ, a nail or hoof, which it resembles m 
color, &c. : as the Greeks call this gem ονυξ, a nail or hoof, 80 it 
is not improbable that the Heb. DW might have the same 
meaning, though used in the Bible only as the name of a pre- 
cious stone ; for in Arabic the verb signifies to be nimble, acteve, 
strong, as a horse: ‘ Celer, agilis, validus fuit equue.’ Castell. 
And every one knows that it is -by the hoofs that horses and 
such kind of animals exert their strength and their activity” — 
(Ow would be thus used as formed, by adding the formative 
prefix UW to the biliteral Dn denoting tumudt) : “hence perhaps 
Islandie skwmpa to ran violently, and Eng. to scamper; aise 
Kealian Zampa, the fore-foot of a quadruped, and Zanrpare, 
to stamp or beat the ground. with the feet as horses do.” 
Now OY signifies stamping or trampling with the feet, and Da 
“has the same import. The letter Ὁ is called ‘JOD, 1. e. prop or 
support ; the hoof 1s the prop or support of the foet and leg, and 
consequently of the anumal altogether, The present form of 
D is no bad representation of the impression made on the ground 
by a horse’s hoof : the old Samaritan > is not unlike the repre- 
sentation of the paw of a quadruped.- Lo ΕΣ 


~~ a "ἢ 
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The characters which. we have allotted to Ὁ have vot then 
been assigned to it without just grounds, : 


The characters of y are thus stated: _ 


Representatiog charapter; teath set in the fower jaw. 
Ideal character : motion. 

W signifies a tooth, and it is the name of this letter, the ori- 
ginal form οὗ which represented teeth in the lower jaw (see 
Nuge Hebraice). Ὁ is frequently exchanged with ite cognate D, 
from which it bosrows its ideal character, motion. W denotes 
various kinds of ‘removing away; 0° imports removing away, 
moving to and fro; Ὧν implies motion, or action, or removing 
away ; "Ὁ indicates moving away or about ; »͵Ὦ denotes moving, 
forth, about, or away ; WP indicates alacrity of motion. 

We are justified then in aesigding to ὦ the characters allotted 
to it above, ᾿ 1 | ᾿ 

The characters of % are thus stated : ἐν 


‘Representative character: ascroll, : 
Idea] character: rolling up, or extending forth (involution or evolution). 

ἴϑ0 signifies to extend forth ; > has the same import ; WO bag 
the same primary import ; 209 conyeys. the same general import 
as does N29, and also vt and Oe and Mn. Ly denotes znvoluéion ang 
extentling, forth ; x implies inpolution } ta? denotes involediion : 
"Ὁ imports extending forth. A scroll conveys the idea both 
of involution and of evolution, It.has been shown that this 
letter represented the profile of a scroll (see Nuge Hebraicz). 

We cannot then avoid assigning to ® the characters which 
we have allotted to it. | . 


᾿ ‘The characters gf ἢ are thus stated.: | | 
Representative character : a terminus or limit. 
Hdeal character: to mark or assign. — . 
F-eccurs alone, or as an infinitive, AW, or, with an omissible 
formative affix and prefix, as Ww, signifying assigning, fixing, 
granting, giving. ΝῊ implies marking, limiting, defining ; 
Vi denotes marking or setting a limit (1 1s the name of Π); 
I is a mark or sign; ἣν denotes a marked, set, limited paint 
of time ; Fw imports SiTting, placing, appointing, ST ys, STo. 
For remarks on the representative character of M, see Nuge 
ebraicz.) ΝΞ Ξ 
We seem to-be justified, then, in assigning to J) the characters 
alteady allotted to it. ” τ 
ς΄ WOL. ΧΧΧΥ. Ci. Jl. °° ONO. LXX. ‘N- 
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The characters of -47are thus stated : 


Representative character : a door or an outlet of an inclosed place. 

Ideal character: emtiling, sending forth. _ . 

‘tn and ‘denote emitting or sending forth; “hb has the same 
import, as have Mt, and-5F, J, 23, YT, and Ww,and “To. ὙἽ conveys 
the idea of sending, or proceeding, forwards. The name of ‘T is 
rt, 1. 6. a door. . ᾿ 

The characters of 4, then, have not been assigned to it with- 
.Qut just grounds. 


We come next to the Idio-Phonics ἡ and 5. 


The characters of Ἢ are thus stated :. 
Representative character: ἃ hawk’s head, 
Ideal character : flowing, darting, projecting, forth. 
“. Y) denotes fowing forth ; and." indicate flowing, as fluid 
(Ὁ is a liquid letter, and its several derivatives in Greek ‘and 
Latin indicate fluency or fluidity) ; Ἣκ imports flowing forth ; 
“Wn flowing or projecting forth (ὯΝ and “¥1) a river) ; Ἢ a drop ; 
n“) denotes the flowing movements of AiR ; Ὁ indicates project- 
ang forth ; 1 denotes the flowing forth of the voice; 4% de- 
notes a state of fluency ; Pp) conveys the ideas of flowing forth 
and emptying out ; »\ of darting forth and issuing forth ; &c. 
c 


Phe stration of the representative character, see Nuge 
ebraice. 


_ The characters of Ὁ are thus stated: 


Representative character: some kind of hook. 
Ideal character: attachment (to). 

This letter (which is so commonly a mere formative), when it 
acts the part of a significant, conveys the idea of to. be to 
(aT); to (at, upon) ; 1) adding, joining ; » abiding or stay- 
ἐσ; bn implying putting to or upon. . 

(For illustration of the representative character, see Nuge 
Hebraice.) 

' We have thus taken a survey of the representative and ideal 
characters of the significants, 5, Ὁ, Γ7, ἢ, 5,2, Ὁ, ἵν» αὶ Ὁ, Ὁ, Ὁ, Π, 
Ἵ, 7 ὃ; and we have seen that these characters have not been 
determined on without due deliberation, but that good grounds 


exist for our assigning to these significants the characters which 
we have assigned to them severally, - 


᾿ We have spoken of ¥ as a vowel which, although it is com- 
monly a mere formative, is, in a very few instancés, (as when 
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combined with the most simple formatives,) invested with the 
power of a significant. . 

Considered, then, as a significant, its characters have been 
thus stated : . . 
᾿ Representative character: an eye, 

Ideal character : wandering. 

The name of is PY, i. e. an eye (the Samaritan Ὁ and the 
Greek and Roman Ὁ appear to represent an eye). 3) denotes 
wandering to and fro; Yn imports wandering; YY implies 
moving aside ; Yv denotes turning the eyes (see YU). 

18 a mere formative, except when it is a prefix particle, 
when it is a- particle denoting connexion, a connecting particle. 
‘The name of ἢ is ἢ, which is a noun -signifying a connecting 
mean, a thing for connecting or fastening (see the representa 
tive character of in the Nuge Hebraice). » denotes fixing, 
abiding, staying. | 

N,i7,°, 2, being mere formatives, need no discussion as to 
their representative or ideal characters, They are employed, 
however, with a reference ta their Phonic characters. | 

Letters are employed, with a reference to their Phonic cha- 
racter, in forming words by onomatopeeia. Exclamations and 
interjections of lamentation. are expressed by words formed of 
mere formative letters, whose Phonic character expresses the 
sound which these words severally refer to, Thus ΠῚ (Ezek, xxx. 
2.), TWIN (Judg. vi. 22.), ἘΠ WT (Amos v. 16.), ὙΠ (Ezek. ii. 10.), 
ἫΝ (Ezek. xvi. 23.), PMN (Ps. cxix. 5.), ΠΝ (Ezek. vi. 11, 
xxi. 15. or 22.) are interjections of lamentation, answering to 
hah, oh, ho ho, heigho, hey, ahah, och, (ai, at at, ὦ, ὦμοι, 
οὐαὶ, hei, heu, va); 80 IN) NIN NI, denote, ah now, nay, 
ah pray; NV hah! “it (Isa. lv. 1.) ho! ANTM ahah! From 
these interjections or natural expressions-of feeling, are formed 
verbs and nouns of corresponding import, ‘Thus by prefixing 
the formative prefix 2 to the simple aspirate i1, we form i7) 
(Ezek. vii. 11.), sighing, moan, (whence MP to cause to sigh, to 
afflict,) TW) to stgh, mvan (4. 4. to ah) ; 1) (Jer. ix. 10, 18, 

19, 20.), 703 (Ezek. xxvii. 32.), ΓΤ) (Mic. 1). 4.), all signifying 
sighing. So from the exclamation δ we have the verb NJ 
which is applied in Hiph. signifying to. cayse to sigh, (Numb. 
xxxii, 7. 9.) {hence it conveys the idea of leaving a desire 
ungratified or the non-fulfilment of a beneficial promise, it being 
used in this sense in the form of a ἢ. f. in reg. AND a@ promise 
unperformed, desire unsatisfied, a breach of promise, Numb. Xiv, 
84. and in the pl. non-fulfilment of obligations, Job xxxiii. 10.] 
and it is applied to denote the act of intercession of a husband 
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er father, whereby he expresses his disapprobation of a contract 
or vow entered into by a daughter or wife, rendered disaliow. 
So from the interjection ΓΝ we have the verbs ΓΝ and PH to 
sigh, moan, (the latter verb not occurring as a verb in Kal ex+ 
cepting in Rabbinical writings, but being used in Hith. in 
Numb. xi. 1. Lam. iii. 39.) whence are formed as nouns PIN 
ΣΝ (Isa. xxix. 2.) sighing and moaning, DINN (Ezek, xxiv. 7.) 
moanings, DSN (Hos. ix. 4.) mourners, TH (part. form) mourn- 
ing, sorrow [panting and laboring, (Hos. xu. 8. or 4; see also 
Job xviii. 7. tsa. xt. 29.) whence it also denotes exertion, Gen. 
xlix. 3. Deut. xxi. 17. πόνος, Ps. ixxviii. cv, 36."]. So from 
the interjection GT we have the n. ΓΤ (Isa. xlvii. 11. Ezek. vit. 
26.) affi:ction in reg. IVY. So ΜΝ to sigh for, (destre in Hiph. 
FAN to be an object of desire, Isa. li. 7. Cant. 1. 6, 10. or a de- 
sirable thing, pl. FANS objects of desire, usually applied to green 
spots of pasture in the desert which were objects of powerful 

sire) ἢ. f. in reg. JNN sighing after, desire, TMNT in reg: SVMF 
an object of desire, desire ; MND (part. n. im. pl. in reg.) desires 
(Ps. cxl. 9.).. As St! and Sh! are interjections expressive of 
the natural sounds whereby silence is enjoined, so the union of 
an aspirate with a sibilant letter is, in Hebrew, similarly used. 
Thus Dit is an interjection enjoining silence (HuSH! Judg. 
tii. 19. Hab. ii. 20, &c.); Dit’ (3 pers. sing.) he hushed 
(Numb. xiii. 50.) ; Wit hush ye (Nehem. viii. 11.); Df¥is used - 
also adverbially, denoting silently (Amos viii. 3.). So OT, as 
a verb, signifies ἕο HuSH or be ‘silent, or to husk ‘others 
port send Ὁ Sab own om (Nebem. viii. 11.) “ And 
the Levites huS Hed all the people, saying, HuS H ye,” }: hence 
with the formative prefix Sit forms WIT), which is used as averb 
8. Hith. signifying to SH, or HSH, each other, it being applied 
to persons whispering together, (ἃ Sam. xii. 19, Ps. xli. 18.), 
and as a noun it denotes a whisper (spoken of a hushed or 
secret prayer, Iga. xxvj. 16.): the triluteral is also used to denote 
tha /issing noise with which serpents were charmed ς the Hiph. 
part. τὰ. pl. Dwr being rendered charmers (Ps. vm. 6.): So 
with the formative prefix 3, OFT is used to denote a serpent, 
which is named WB from its hissing. There are many other 
words formed ‘by onomatoperia, but the foregoing instances are 
sufficient for the purpose of illastrating the subject. 

The precedmg .detail, tedious and prolix as it may appear, 


1 It is, by translators, confounded sometimes with YY ricies, and with 


NY iniquity. 


΄᾽ 
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offers a condensed and hasty sketch of the proofs on which the 
determination of the’ characters of the Hebrew letters rests. 
Coupled with the paper previously subnvittéd td’ your-notice, it 
inay enable you to ferin an idea of the correctness or incar- 
rectness of the elementary principles which are developed-in the 
Nuge Hebraice. | 


August 18, 1826, 
THE .CHORIZONTES. 


“““π»- πὴ ........... - 


T HE Chorizontes (οἱ χωρίζοντες) were a sect of Homeric gram- 
@arians, who maintained that the Odyssey was not written by 
the author of the Ilias. It was only known from a passage of 
Seneca, de brev. Vit. c. 13.'‘ ejusdemne-auctoris essent Ilias.et 
Odyssea,’ that among the ancients such a question was agitated, 
until the Scholia of Villoison produced a number of passages 
with severe animadversions on these grammarians. Wolf, p. 
clviii. has put these passages together. ‘These Chorizontes are, 
however, never mentioned by name, nor can it be inferred from 
those passages how many there were. But there can be no doubt 
that they were men of great erudition, and perfectly conversant 
with ancient history and mythology. It would not be fair to 
judge of their grammatical knowlege only from tke passages 
which their adversaries have thought proper to bring forwards, 
in order to refute them: those would, to show off against the 
Chorizoates, probably pass over many important critical re- 
marks of the latter, and pick out those which seemed the 
weakest in point of argument. Thus, Il. x. 476. is made to 
disprove the assertion of the ‘Chorizontes, that προπάροιθε is 
used in the Odyssey only as definition of time, in the Iliad only 
as definition of place. To show that they were wrong in saymg, 
that the Odyssey alone had εὐτελῆ λεξίδια a8 yoink or λύχνος, ad H. 
A. 147. ὅλμος is quoted against them. The Chorizontes had also 
remarked that, [], Φ. 416. Aphrodite is called the spouse of Ares, 
in the Odyssey of Hephzstos. Neleus, Il.a.692. has twelve sons, 
and Odyss. A. 295. only three. Creta, Il. 6. 649. is called 
ἑκατόμπολις, and Odyss, τ΄ 174. contains only ninety towns... ft 
appears that they even pointed out contradictions in the [hadi 
Il. ν. $65. Cassandra 15 εἶδος ἀρίστη among the daughters of 
Priamus, and [], ζ. 25¢. Laodike. 


2. Ὁ." 
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A passage in the Vita Homeri ‘of Proclus, published with ad- 
ditions from a Codex in the Escurial, says of Homer: Γέγραφε 
δὲ ποιήσεις δύο, ᾿Ιλιάδα καὶ ᾿Οδύσσειαν' Ξένων καὶ ᾿Ἑλλάνικος ἄφαι- 
φοῦσιν αὐτοῦ" οἱ μέντοι ἀρχαῖοι καὶ τὸν κύκλον ἀναφέρουσιν εἰς αὐτόν. 
These words give us ἃ clue for the time when those Chorizon- 
tes lived. As they stand here, something must be wrong in the 
text; Wolf said the passage was mutilated; Heyne maintained 
that the Venetian Codex had jufevwv; and he read ἦν Ζήνων, 
meaning the philosopher Zeno, of whom Diogenes, Laert. vii. 
4, quotes Προβλημάτων ᾿Ομηριχῶν πέντε. Imm. Bekker found 
ἣν in the Codex ; there is no doubt, therefore, that this passage 
gives us the names of two Chorizontes: besides, Bekker found 
ἀφαιροῦνται instead of ἀφαιροῦσιν. We know Xenon as an am- 
bassador of the Achzans, Pol. xxx. 7. 14. But what is better 
still, we know for certain that there was an Homeric gram- 
marian of the name of Xenon: for the Veuet. Schol. have Il. 
μ. 435. the words ἐν δὲ τῷ πρὸς τὸ Ἐένωνος παρἄδοξον προφέρεται 
ἀμεμφέα μισθόν. 

But who is Hellanicus ὃ Can it be the logographer Hellani- 
cus from Lesbos? But would Hellanicus the logographer have 
ventured to take the Odyssey from Homer, at a time when 
Homer appeared yet as the Atlas, who carried every epic poem 
on his shoulders; ata time when it was yet believed that the 
Avmpia and the 'Exiyovos were written by Homer, and Herodot. 
a. 117. hardly dared to doubt it?) How can Hellanicus have 
teken the Odyssey away from Homer, when Aristotle left him 
yet the Margites? How should Hellanicus have shown so much 
critical boldness, who is accused by ‘Mhucyd. 1. 97. Ephorus 
(Phot. p. 64.), Strabo, x. p. 451. B., ix. p. 496. C., of having 
believed the silliest fables? Cf. Diodor.i. 37. Can we think him 
a mana of nice discrimivation im point of Janguage, who wrote 
yet im an aunalistic style Cic. de Or. nn. 12. HD. ο. 651. οἱ δ᾽ 
οὐκ ἐδύναντο, καὶ ἀχγύμενοί wep ἑταί w. Hellanicus 
takes as the -Kolic form Castes of sels Οἱ. B. 185. he 
derived ἀνιείης from andy and not from ἀνιέναι; and II. ε. 269, 
he wrote δηλίας instead of θζλεας in the sense of ταχέας, ὡς Amp 
μῶς ἐχτιδεμένον τοῦ ποιχγτοῦ. Eustathius seems to have believed 
that this Hellanicus the grammarian and the logographer were 
the same person, as he says, speaking of him zara τὴν παλαιὰν 
ἱστορίαν, aud οἱ παλαιοί ῥκσιν. Bat he could be mistaken 
too, very doubt ts removed by Suidas, s. τ. Πτελεμαῖος "Ext- 
Gres, where it ts satd that this Ptolomzeus was aot only a pupil 
of Aristarch, but also of the srammanan Hellanices; and Hel- 
lawrcus a pupil of Agathocles, and Agathocles a papil of Zeno- 
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dotus, of whom also Aristarch was.a pupil through Aristopha- 
nes Byzant. | . 

Thence, we know that Hellanicus was a contemporary of 
Aristarch, and that he lived about Olymp. εἶν. He was one 
of the grammarians who found all the dialects in Homer, Thus 
we have ascertained who those two Chorizontes were, and when 
they lived; and no doubt they were at the head of their school, 
as the careful Proclus mentions them particularly. The Παρά- 
δοξον of Xenon is probably the opinion of the Chorizontes, that 
Homer was not the author of the Odyssey. ᾿ 

In the above passage of Proclus, the word ἀρχαῖοι means the 
same, whom Aristot. calls, Metaph. xiv. extr. p. 306. 4th ed. 
Brand. of ἀρχαῖοι ‘Opngsxol ; as Theagenes of Rhegium, Stesim- 
brotus of Thasus, Metrodorus of Lampsacus, ὅς. Eustath. p. 
785. calls them οἱ παλαιοὶ, and Schol. Villoison ad Il. 83. οἱ ἀρ- 
χαῖοι κριτικοί, ‘These believed yet that Homer had written the 
cyclic poems—for the κύχλος of Proclus cannot: mean any thing 
else. 


ADVERSARIA LITERARIA. 


NO, XLII, 


ANCIENT RemeEpy for Canine Madness. 


Iw the Geoponica, which is a collection of Greek agricultural 
writers, there is the following receipt for the cure of mad dogs, 
and also for those who have been bit by them : 

“¢ Let dogs that are mad be confined, and kept without food 
for one day. Afterwards, let some hellebore be mingled with 
their drink, and when they have been purged by it, let them 
be fed with barley bread. Ina similar manner you may cure 
those that have been bit by mad dogs.” The name of the δὺ- 
thor of this receipt is Theommnestus.—Basilez, p.4 46. 

The justly celebrated Dr. Barrow recommends hellebore to 
be given to those who are insane from obviously erroneous con- 
ceptions. And if it can purify from this insanity, it may perbaps 
also contribute to remove that which is canine. The passage 
which 1 allude to is in his Lectiones Mathematice, p. 77. and 
is in answer to those who deny that mathematical demonstration 


is established on a firm basis. 
T. TAYLOR. 


- 
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 Corredctidn of a passage in Demosthenes. | 


The opening of the THikD Pxt.ippic appears to me to be 
very much ‘injured by the manmer of pointing, thus εἰς τοῦθ᾽ ὑπηγ- 
μένα πάντα τὰ πράγματα καὶ προειμένα ὁρῶ, dore δέδοικα μὴ βλάσ- 
Φημον μὲν εἰπεῖν, ἀληθὲς δ᾽ ἡ. ‘This is certamly a most fame and 
linpotent conclusion to a sentence in which the orator has been 
raising the expectation of something more pithy. It appears 
to me that ὥστε ts not to be construed with δέδοικα, but witli 
obx ὧν δύνασθαι 'χεῖρον some lines below. Let me set down the 
whole sentence as | think it ought to be réad, and let the reader 
Judge. ᾿ 
᾿ Πολλῶν, εὖ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, λόγων γιγνομένων ὀλίγου δεῖν καϑ' 
ἑκάστην ἐχκλησίαν περὶ ὧν Φίλιππος, ἀφ᾽ οὗ. τὴν εἰρήνην ἐκοιήσατο 
οὗ μόνον ὑμᾶς, ἀλλὰ καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους Ἕλληνας ἀδικεῖ, καὶ πάντων εἰ 
OW drs φησάντων γ᾽ dy, εἰ καὶ μὴ ποιοῦσι τοῦτό, καὶ λέγειν δεῖν, καὶ 
πρᾶττειν ἅκασι προσήκειν, ὅκως ἐκεῖνος παύσεται τῆς ὕβρεως καὶ δίκην 
δώσει, εἰς τοῦϑ' ὑπηγμένα πάντα τὰ πράγματα καὶ προειμένα ὁρῶ, 
ὥστε--- δέδοικα μὴ βλάσφημον μὲν εἰπεῖν, ἀληθὲς δ᾽ y—el καὶ λέγειν 
ἅπαντες ἐβούλοντο οἱ παριόντες, καὶ χειροτονεῖν ὑμεῖς, ἐξ ὧν ὡς φαυ- 
λότατ᾽ ἔμελλε τὰ πράγμαϑ'᾽ ἕξειν, οὖκ ἂν (ἡγοῦμαι) δύνασθαι χεῖρον ἣ 
γῦν αὐτὰ διατεθῆναι. 

The Ιηϊεγγυρίίοι---δέδωικα-: -ἀληθὲς δ᾽ ῥ΄ «οἰ» intended both to 
deprecate the anger of the Athenians at what could not but 
sound harshly in their ears,:and to arouse the attention. Many 
sunilar interruptions occur in Demosthenes, cf. Reisk. p. 97. 

. 23. seqq. p. 312. ]. 14—21. καί μου πρὸς Διὸς----κ«ρήσομα:---ἐμοὶ 
μὲν κ. τ΄. A. p. 370. 7. Ke. Bee. / . PEN 
᾿ Η. e L. 


Manse of Excclesmachan, June 1827. 
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GODOFREDI HERMANNI 
DE PARTICULA ἂν LIBER SECUNDUS. 


(Part HI.— Continued from No. LXIX.] 


IV.—De conjunctivi usu deltberutiro apud recentiores. 


Recentionen usum quum dico, eum intelligi volo, qui quum per prose oratio- 
nis scriptores lingua Graca δὰ ceniorem diceudi rationem revocata essct, obti- 
nere cepit. Is quum fere etiam poésin omnem, preter epicam, invasisset, com- 
των scriptores omnes, qui incorrupta lingua Graca scripserunt, éxceaptis spice, 
am quum co tewpere, quo Homerus atque Hesiodus et quas th auctores habve- 
runt, carmina sua cqndidere, ex conjunctive pavilatim fuiurum enasceretur, fier 
non potuit, quin epica oratio liberius adhuc conjunctivo uteretur, etsi jam 
Homeri Hesiodique evo satis accurate hos verbi modos distinguens. De ea dis; 
tinctione supra dictum. Recentiores vero conjunctivi usum magis etiam coangus- 
tarunt, ita ut ei extra sententias finales et conditionales selam deliberandi et 
adhortandi vim relinquerent, in seutentiis conditionalibus autem solam adimit- 
terent futuri exacti, sive mavis rei experientia comprobandz significationem. “ 
Et deliberativus quidem conjunctivi usus in interrogationibus maxime cerni- 
tur: Od. E. 290. 
& μοι ἀγὼ δειλὸς, τί νύ μοι μήκιστα γένηται ; 
et 465. i 
ὥ μοι ἐγὼ τί πάθω ; τί νύ μοι μήκιστα γένηται. 
Apud Afticos hec frequentissima sunt, ut, τί φῶ ; 
κα βῶ; WEGTH, πᾷ κέλσω; 
Aristopk. Ran. 1. 
εἴπω τι τῶν εἰωθότων ; 
Patet bujusmodi orationem ellipticam esse, ut intelligatur mescio aut nescio an, 
vel simile quid. Quare si hor genus in obliqua interrogatione usurpatur, nihil ἐν 
fert ab recta interrogatione ut quam re vera ipsam quogue obliquam , putare opor- 
teat. Deliberare autem quid faciendum sit, εἴ in nostris rebus et in alienia 
possumus. Unde-hic conjunctivus omnium personarul est. Ut quod apud Euri- 
pidem est in Oreste v. 779. , 
᾿ς ἀλλὰ δῆτ᾽ ἔλθω; 
si de alio qui mittendus esset loqueretur Orestes, recte diccret, ἀλλὰ δῆτ᾽ ἔλθῃ 5 
Non minus recte, si Pylades, quicum loquitur, esset mittendus, huic diceret ἀλλὰ 
δῆτ᾽ ἔλθῃς ; Demosthenes do cor. p. 268, 27. ἤδη δ᾽ ἐπὶ ταῦτα πορεύσομαι, TO- 
σοῦτον αὑτὸν ἐρωτήσας" πότερόν σέ τις, Αἰσχίνη, τῆς πόλεως ἐχθρὸν ἢ ἐμὸν εἶναι 
φῇ ; “Idem in Androt. p. 613, 3. εἶτα ταῦθ᾽ οὗτοι πεισθῶσιν ὑπὲρ αὑτῶν σε ποιεῖν, 
καὶ τὰ τῆς σῆς ἀναισθησίας καὶ πονηρίας ἔργα eg’ ἑαντοὺς ἀναδέξωνται ; Sed quod 
apud Euripidem legitur, Herc. F. 1417. πῶς οὖν ἔτ᾽ ἔἴπῃς ὅτι συνέσταλμαι κακοῖς 1 
véreor ut potuerit pro μηκέτ᾽ οὖν εἴπῃς dici, ut potius scribendum videatur πῶς 
οὖν ἐνίπτεις. Non ita in conjunctive adhortativo, quamquam is proprie nihil aliud 
quam deliberativua est. Cur vero? Nempé ob id ipsum, quia proprie est delibe- 
rativus. Nam nosmet ipsos quid facere oporteat quam deliberamus, in eo sumug 
ut id faciamus: quo fit ut hic deliberativus conjanttivus adhortationi adhibeatur ; 
quum vero deliberamus quid alios facere couveniat, nihil illud ad illorum vo- 
luntatem pertinet. Non cnim illi deliberant, sed nos. Oamis enim deliberatio 
€o tendit, ut is ipse, qui deliberat, capiat consilium. Qui si alios hoe verbo, quo 
sese deliberare significat, alloquitur, tantum abest ut eos ad faciendum exhortes 
tur, ut nondum an eos exhortani dvbeat sibi constare indicet. Fac enim, aliquem, 
qui dlius ire velit, dicete ἴωσιν" quid dicet aliud quam ego delibero an illos mit- 
tam, i. ο. πέμψω ; At num ita hos jusserit ire? Minime. Sed de se ipso 51 dicit 
ἴω, ant de iis, quorum ipse uius est, ἴωμεν, recte dicit illud, quia in ipsius vo- 
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luntate positum est, exsequi id de quo deliberat. Eaque re factum est, ut conjunc- 
tivus ille deliberativus, ubi prime persone est, ita usurpari possit, ut viin habere 
videatur exhortandi, quam revera non inesse in eo, sed proprie nihil nisi deli- 
berationem contineri, illud ostendit, quod sepe exhortandi verbum adjicitar, ut 
φέρ᾽ ἴδω et alia hujusmodi plurima apud Aristophanem aliosque. Homerus : 

ἀλλ᾽ ἄγε δὴ τὰ χρήματ᾽ ἀριθμήσω καὶ ἴδωμαι. 

ἀλλ᾽ ἄγε δὴ στέωμεν καὶ ἀλεξώμεσθα μένοντε. 6 
Id ergo omissum potius censendum est, ubi gglus positus est conjunctivus, quam 
hic putandus revera exbortandi potestatem habere. Rarus hic in singularis nu- 
meri prima persona conjunctivus est non addito φέρε aut ἄγε. Euripides Heracl. 


σοφῶς κελεύεις" μὴ τρέσῃς μιάσματος 
τοὐμοῦ μετασχεῖν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐλευθέρως θάνω; ; 
ut non esse videatar, quare παρέλθω δόμους in Medea v. 1275. cam Efmsleio, 
cui is est v. 1242. interrogative dictum putetur. Rarius etiam, addito quidem 
Φέρε, alia persona in prime locum substituitur, ut in Philocteta v. 300. 
pep’, ὦ τέκνον, viv καὶ τὸ τῆς νήσου μάθῃς. 
Correctoris est μάθε in cod. Ven. Sensus enim est, φέρε εἴπω νῦν τὰ τῆς rhoov. 
Ceterum patet hic usus conjunctivi deliberativi aliquanto latius,ut cuivis impe- 
rativo subyiciatur. Iliad. Z. 340. 
| ἀλλ᾽ ἄγε νῦν ἐπίμεινον, ἀρήϊα τεύχεα δύω. 
¥. 71. 
θάπτε με ὅττι τάχιστα, πύλας ᾿Αἴδαο rephow. 
Attigi hanc rem in diss. de ellipsi et pleonasmo p. 182. Exempla bene multa 
congessit Elmsieius ad Heracl. 559. et ad Medeam v. 1242. 

Deliberativo conjunctivo in obliquis interrogationibus et dubitationibus vix ullus 
scriptor sepius usus est quam Herodotus. i. 75. ἔς re τὰ χρηστήρια ἔπεμπε, ef 
στρατεύηται ἐπὶ Πέρσας. Vide ii. 52. iv. 9. vi. 25. ubi πονέῃ reponendum ; et cum 
ὅστις iv. 166. v. 42. ubi vera seriptura est ἴῃ ; ix. 98. et cum ὁκότερος i. 159. et 
206. ubi ποιέῃ legendum ; vi. 52. viii. 101. Conjunxit utrumque modum, conjunc- 
tivum et optativum i, 52. τοῖσι δὲ ἄγειν μέλλουσι τῶν Λυδῶν ταῦτα τὰ δῶρα és 
τὰ ἱρὰ ἐνετέλλετο ὁ Ἐροῖσος ἐπειρωτᾶν τὰ χρηστήρια, εἰ στρατεύηται ἐπὶ Πέρσας 
Κροῖσος, καὶ εἴ τινα στρατὸν ἀνδρῶν προσθέοιτο φίλον. Et πιοχ legati hrc repe- 
tunt: καὶ viv ὑμέας ἐπειρωτᾷ, εἰ στρατεύηται ἐπὶ Πέρσας, καὶ εἴ τινα στρατὸν ἂν- 
δρῶν προσθέοιτο σύμμαχον. Cave utriusque modi eamdem putes vim esse. Ne- 
408 vero optativus, ut cui non sit ἂν additum, significare poterit an possit sibi socios 
adjungere. Sed hoc dicit : an deberet expeditionem adversus Persas Sacere, et an 
censerent oracula socios adjungi. Nam diversa hec sunt: primo interrogat an de- 
beat proficisci, que ipsius est deliberatio ; deinde, si debeat, an oracula id se ve- 
lint cum sociis facere: quod nihil est aliud quam an sinant, idque est ex oracu- 
lorum mente dictum, Id apparet ex v. 67. τοῦτον ἐπεθύμησε ὃ Κλεισθένης édvra 
Ἀργεῖον ἐκβαλεῖν ἐκ τῆς χώρης. ἐλθὼν δὲ és Δελφούς, ἐχρηστηριάξετο εἰ ἐκβά- 
ot τὸν "Αδρηστον. Aperte hic non interrogat an debeat ejicere Adrastum, ‘sed 
an velit eam Apollo ejici, i. e. an non refragetur. Eodem modo illud intelligen- 
dum est viii. 67. ὡς δὲ κόσμῳ ἐπαξῆς ἵζοντο, πέμψας Ἐέρξης Μαρδόνιον, εἰρώτα ἄπο-. 
πειρώμενος ἑκάστου εἰ ναυμαχίην ποιέοιτο. Hac quum minus accurate discer- 
neret Werferus in Actis Monac. vol. i. p. 230. seqq. fieri non potuit quin cor- 
rigi vellet que minime indigent correctione. Demosthenes in Mid. p- 525, 19. 
ef vis οὖν κἀκείνοις τοῖς προὐπάρχουσι νόμοις καὶ τούτῳ τῷ μετ᾽ ἐκείνους τεθέντι 
καὶ πᾶσι τοῖς λοιποῖς ἔστ᾽ ἔνοχος, ὃ τοιοῦτος πότερα μὴ δῷ διὰ τοῦτο δίκην ἣ μείζω 
δοίη δικαίως ; ἐγὼ μὲν οἶμαι μείζω: Accurate distinxit modos, ut non debuerit 
Bekkerus Spaldingio assentiri, ἂν optativo adjiciendum censenti. Nam quum 
id agat orator, ut ostendat poena dignum esse Midiam, refutat eos, qui illum 
forte abzoluturi sint. Itaque πότερα μὴ δῷ δίκην dicit: utrumne ille non debet 
penas dare? Debet vero. Deinde autem affert aliquid, quod non vult fieri, sed 
quod eo tantum fine adjicit, ut illam priorem sententiam exaggerando corrobu- 
ret: am censebitis majore potius pana dignum esse? Hoe vero per optati- 
vam debuit dicere, quia non est illud, quod nunc oportere ait, sed quod oporteret, 
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si in ipsius potestate esset illum punire. Itaque censendam quidem ita. putat, 
majore illum pena dignum esse, sed non contendit debere etiam affici pana 
majore. Placet exemplum secundaj person adjicere, quod hac rarius invenitur. 
Oracalum apud Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 1089. et Suidam in v. ᾿Αρχίας : 
; Ger’ ἐρησάμενοι Φοῖβον, τίνα γαῖαν ἵκησθε. ι, 

Opers pretium est hic observare, etsi inter conjunctivam atque indicativam fu- 
turi multum interest, tamen pro affinitate, qua est inter hos modos, βξρε fa- 
tarum ususpan, ubi putes conjunctivo potius utendum fuisse. Et ubi quidem non 
quid debeat fieri, sed quid futurum sit queritur, nemo non videt necessario futu- 
Fum requiri, ut apnd Herodotum i. 86. βουλάμφνος εἰδέναι εἴ τίς μιν δαιμόνων ῥύ- 
σεται τοῦ μὴ ζῶντα κατακανθῆνγαι. <Aliter apud eumdem viii. 86. ἐν δείματι δὲ. 
μεγάλῳ καθεστῶτες, ἐμαντεύοντο περὶ τῶν ἱρῶν των, εἴτε σφέα κατὰ γῆς κατ- 
φρύξουσι, εἴτε ἐκκομίσουσι ἐς ἄλλην χώρην. Sed apud Demosth. p. 1160, 9. ἀκού- 
σαντες δέ μου οἱ ἐξηγηταὶ ταῦτα, ἥροντό με πότερον ἐξηγήσωνταί μοι μόνον ἣ 
καὶ συμβουλεύσωσιν. Ita quidem Reiskius cum cod. Bav, et Bekkerus, apud quem 
duo codd. ut vulgo ἐξηγήσονται, sicut in Herodoti loco aliquot codd. conjunc- 
tivos prebent. Mihi quidem et apud Herodotum uterque indicativus, et apud 
Demosthenem ἐξηγήσονται probatur. Etenim, si quid video, alia est futun in 
hujusmodi locis significatio, quam aut conjunctivi aut optativi. Nam si conjunc- 
tivus de eo quod oporteat, optativus autem de 60 quod quis censeat faciendum esse 
usurpatur, futuram ad ea videtur referri, in quibus neque an debeant fieri, ne- 
que an censeat quis futura esse, sed simpliciter an sine fatura queritur, i. e. an, 
si quis ea faciat, effectum daturus sit, id quod fere idem est atque an ljceat fa- 
cere. Itaque et apud Herodotum recte se habebunt indicativi, et.in Deamp-. 
sthenis loco apte legetur ἐξηγήσονται : interrogabunt, ulruan interpretari tantum 
ticeret, an deberent etiam consilium dare. Apparet vero, id etiam Latine recte 
dici per futurum: εὖγε tantummodo interpretaturi essent. ‘Confirmat hanc ex- 
plicationem quum illud apud Herodotum vi. 86, 8. ἐπειρωτῶντα δὲ αὐτὸν εἰ ὅρκῳ τὰ 

ματα ληΐσεται, ἣ Πυθίη μετέρχεται τοῖσδε τοῖσι ἔπεσι: quo in loco manifes- 
tum est, non de eo, quid oporteat, sed quid liceat, sermonem esse, ut non de- 
buerit Werferus in Actis Monac. i, p. 234. de conjunctivo reponendo cogitare; 
tum plura apud Thucydidem exempla, que habes apud Popponem vol. i. p. 187. 
Confirmat etiam similis indicativi presentis usus. Nam illud quidem per se 
inteHigitur, uti an sit aliquid quaritur, necessario eum verbi modum requiri, ut 
apud Herodotum ix. 16. ὧς δὲ ἀπὸ δείπνον ἔσαν, διαπινόντων, τὸν Πέρσην τὸν dyud~ 
κλινον, Ἕλλάδα γλῶσσαν ἱέντα, εἴρεσθαι αὐτὸν ὁποδαπός ἐστι; sed aliquan- 
tum ab hoc differt illud ejusdem v. 48. ὃ δὲ, ἀκούσας ταῦτα, és Δελφοὺς οἴχετο 
χρησόμενος τῷ χρηστηρίῳ, εἶ αἱρέει ἐπ᾿ ἣν στέλλεται χώρην" ἣ δὲ Πυθίη of χρᾷ 
αἱρήσειν. Hinc licebit euam de his verbis ejusdem scriptoris v. 82. judicare : 
περὶ ταύτης ὧν τῆς συμφορῆς οἱ ᾿Επιδαύριοι ἐχρέωντο ἐν Δελφοῖσι" ἣ δὲ Tivily 
σφέας ἐκέλευε Δαμίης τε καὶ Αὐξησίης ἀγάλματα ἱδρύσασθαι, καί σφι ἱδρυσωμέ- 
γοισι ἄμεινον συνοίσεσθαι. ἐπειρώτεον ὧν οἱ "Ἐπιδαύριοι κότερα χαλκοῦ ποιέονται τὰ 
ἀγάλματα ἣ λίθου. Valckenarius hic ποιέωνται scribendum putabat, cui adstipu- 
latus est Werferus p. 231. seq. et quis pon facile adducatur ut in eamdem sen- 
tentiam concedat? Et tamen, nisi fallor, recte tuentur libri indicativuin, non 
quod non licuerit uti conjunctivo: nam debuit ille etiam poni, si quzrebatar, ex 
qua materia oporteret statuas illas fieri: sed quod eo non opus erat. Nam quum 
jvm certum esset, debere poni statuas, satis erat ita queri: quas ponimus statuus, 
Sactmusne areas an lapideas? Vide alia similia apud Werferum |. 1. p. 232. seqq- 


V.—De ἂν cum conjunctivo deliberativo. 


Jam sive deliberationi sive adhortationi inserviat conjunctivus, carere eum 
particula ἂν viri docti observarunt. Vide quos commemoravit Mattbie in Gr. 
gr. 8. 515. 2. not. 1. in primis Schwferum in Melet. Crit. p. 97. seqq- Sed caus-. 
sam, cur ita sit, nemo explicuit. Dictum est supra, particulas ἂν et κὲν con- 
ditienem significare. Jam quemadmodum in indicativo ἔλεγεν ἂν vidimus idem esse 
quod ἔλεγεν εἰ ἔλεγεν, ita eadem in czxteris modis ratio obtinet. Quod si vel 
deliberandi vel adhortand caussa diceres λέγωμεν ἅν, nihil id aliud foret, quam 
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λέγωμεν εἰ λέ . Vide vero quid hoc sit. Nihil profecto aliud, quam debea- 
vate dicere, si debeninus, vel brevis, debeamas forte dicere. At ita rem fortuitam 
habes, qu fleri debeat, si fors ita ferat, ut in Homerico illo, 
᾿ εἰ δέ κειμὴ δώωσιν, ἐγὼ δέ κεν αὐτὸς ἕλωμαι. 
At ubi deliberas, non quid forte debeas, i. ὁ. quid debeas, si debeas, sed an de- 
beds queris. Itaque particula conditionalis ἂν abésse debet. Eadem im adtwr- 
tando ratio est. ; 
Quod: sicabi hujusmodi conjunctivis additum invenitur ἄν, sat ad atixm vocem 
inet, ut ad‘participium apud Pseudodemosthenem tn Erutico Ρ. 1404, ¥4. 
ᾧ th? ἂν ἁρμόττουσαν εἰκόνα ἐνέγκω σκοτῶν, οὐχ ὁρῶ" vel tid infinitivum, ‘ut 
apud Platonem de: Legg. ii. p. 655. C. τί wor’ ἂν οὖν λέγωμεν τὸ πεπλὰνηκὸς 
ἡμᾶς εἶναι; aut mendum subest, ut in Critone Platonis p. 60. C. quem toeum 
Matthie §. 616. affert: +f ody dy εἴπωσιν of νόμοι ; pridem enim: recte editum 
erat, τί ob», ἂν εἴπωσιν of νόμοι; quid vero, si leges-dicunt? vel in Pheedro p. 
231. 1). et in Pttilebo p. 15. C. qui tect nunc ex codd. correcti sunt; vel’ 
aped Strabonem p. 679. ed. Casaub. (997. C. Afinel. T. V.'p. 726: Tzschuck.) 
εἰν ἂν λάβωσι τάξιν ; abi ex Scheferi sententia ad Soph. Ged. Col. 1448. cum 
codd. quibusdam dy delendum. Idem Scheferus in Melet. Crit. p. 98. ‘s. jure 
improbat Stephani lectiovem ἀρ Sophoclem Trach. 949. 
πότερα wpérep’ ἂν ἐπιστένω ; ᾿ ; 
Gravius vitium latet apud Platonem in Protagora p. $19. B. ubi conveniunt fibri 
omnes in hac scriptura: ool δὲ λέγοντι οὐκ ἔχω ὅπως ἂν ἀτιστῶς Neque enim 
quidquam proficias, si cum Heindorfio aut deleri ἂν jubeas, aut servato reponas 
opfativum, quia qua precedunt queque sequuntur contrariam réquirant senten- 
tinm ; ut corrigendum videatur, σοὶ δὲ λέγοντι οὖκ ἔχω ὅπως ἀναπεισθῶ. 


V1I.—-De sententiis conditionalibus et finalibus. 


Privsquam de usu particule ἂν in sententiis conditionalibus et finalibus dica- 
tur, pancis de natura Karum sententiarum ac diversitate explicandum est. Et 
conditionales quidem sententias eas vocamus, quibus caussa indicatur, qua pra- 
gressa aliud quid consequatur ; finales autem illas, quibus eventus significatur, ob 
quem efficiendum quid fiat, Ex quo intelligitur, commune ntriusque generis, 
hoc esse, quod conditionem aliquam continent; differre autem inter se eo, quod 
conditionales sententie conditionem a facto quod pregrersum sit, finales autem 
ab eventu qui sit consequuturus repetunt. Ita sententia conditionalis est λέξω 
ὡς εἰδῶ, dicam it sciero: pregressa enim scientia sit necesse est, ut causgsa di- 
cendi; finalis autém, λέξω ds εἰδῇς, dicum ut sctas: quo effecti cogitatio pro 
caussa dicendi esse significatur. 

Jam quod ad particulam ἂν attinet, ejus in conditionalibus sententiis pla- 
missinia ratio est. Abest enim, ubi simpliciter conditio indicatur gua quid fiat; 
additur autem, ubi eam conditionem incertam esse atque e rebus fortuitis pen-' 
lere innuimus. Similis usus est particule hujus in sententiis finalibus. Quum 
ettim certum indicamts finem, omittitur ; quum autem eventum rebus fortuitis 
obnoxium, adjicitur. Sed in hoc quidem geneie singularis ratio est particule ἵνα, 
quam adspernari ἂν in sententia finali videvimus. | 

Oinnino autem bene tenendum est, Si epicorum veterum sermonem exceperis, 
ἂν nusquam ita adjungi conjunctivo, ut vere constructum cum eo existimari pos- 
sit, sed unice pertinere ad conjunctiones illas, eX quibus pendet conjunctivus : 
de qua re dittuim est lib. i. cap. 4. - 


o 


VIUI.— De usu particule dv cum conjunctivo in sententiis conditionalibus, et pri- 
mum quidem de εἰ et ἣν cum conjunctiro. . 


Diximys conjunictivum sine particula ἄν poni in sententiis conditionalibus» 
ubi nihil nisi conditio ipsa indicetur; addi autem ἅν, ubi conditio pendcat ex 
rebus fortuitis, Ac permulta sunt vocabula, que conditicni significande inser- 
viunt: primo particula proprie conditionalis εἰ, deinde ile, quibus temporis 
locive significatio adjuncta est, ut ἐπεί, ὅτε, ὁπότε, εὖτε, πρίν, ἕως, ἔνθα, ἕνα, 
ὅϑι, οὗ, ὅπου, of, ὅποι, ἧ, ὅπῃ, ἔνθεν, ὅθεν, ὅπόθεν, tum pronomina ὅς, οἷος, ὁποῖος, 
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ὅσος, ὑπόσος, ὁπότερος. Horum quedam, in primis particulam εἰ, ab Atticis non 
jungi cunjunctivo, nisi si ἂν accederet, diu fuit virorum doctorum opinio. Ac Baa, 
tius quidem quod in epistula critica ad Boissonadum p. 120. 8. ed. Lips. ex 
Τ bome M. precepto p. 267. existimabat, verba αὐθυπόταντα etiam apnd Attjcos 
εἰ cum conjunctivo sine ἂν admittere, id inane commentum esse satis mili vi- 
deor demonstrasse, in dissertatione de preceptis quibusdam Atticistaram. Unde 
ortum Bit illud Atticistarum preceptua, docuit Lobeckius ad Phrya, Ὁ. 724. Ace, 
cidit in hac quoque re, quod sepissime, ut que rara essent corrupta putaren- 
tur, mec quereyetur, quam rationem haberent. Tantum abest enim, ut aut per 
85 prava aut ab Atticorum usu abhorrens sit coustructio particulm εἰ cum con- 
junctivo, ut, quum ὯῸΒ perinde sit, utrum εἰ an ἐὰν ponatur, nen magis ἐὰν 
pro εἰ, quam εἰ pro ἐὰν adhiberi possit. Monueram ea de re ad Soph, Aj. 491. 
assensusque est vir eximius, majorisque animi quam ut syas opiniones veritata 
preferret, P. Elmsleius, quem prematura morte litteris ereptum cese suming 
cum dolore nuper accepimus. Vide eum ad Bacch. 203. 858. et in preefat, 
tertie ed. Cid. Regis ad v. 191. 874, Grammaticus in Bekkeri Anecd. p. 144, 
20. μετὰ δὲ ὑποτακτικῶν" (Lliad. M. 239.) 
εἴτ᾽ ἐπὶ Sek? ἴωσι πρὸς ἠῶ τ᾽ ἠέλιόν τε. 
καὶ Σοφοκλῆς ἐν Οἰδίποδι τυράννῳ. (v. 878.) 
. ὕβρις εἰ πολλῶν ὑπερπλησθῇ.. 
ὁ αὐτός. 
(Cd. Col. 1442.). 
δυστάλαινα τἄρ᾽ ἐγώ, 
εἴ cov στερηθῶ. 
Kpariwos Γείτοσι»" 
εἰ σοφὺς jf. 
Ἐενοφῶν Παίδείατ. (iii. 3, 50.) εἰ μὴ πρόσθεν ἡσκηκότες. Πλάτων Νόμων δωδε- 
κάτῳ" (ρ. 958. D.) εἴτέ τις θῆλυς G Xenophontis verba sunt : ὦ Χρυσάντα, 
μηδέν σε λυπούντων αἱ τοῦ ᾿Ασσψνρίον παραινέσει5" οὐδεμίᾳ γάρ ἔστιν οὕτω καλὴ 
παραίνεσις, ἥτις τοὺς μὴ ὕντας ἀγαθοὺς αὐθήμερον ἀκούσαντας ἀχαθοὺς παιήσες 
οὐκ ἂν οὖν τοξότας γε, εἰ μὴ ἔμπρασθεν τοῦτο μεμελετηκότες εἶεν, οὐδὲ μὴν ἀκον- 
τιστάς, οὐδὲ μὴν ἱππέας, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ μὴν τά γε σώματα ἱκανοὺς πονεῖν, εἰ μὴ 
πρόσθεν ἠσκηκότες ὧσι. Plato autem sic scribit: περὶ τελεντήσαντας δὴ, εἴτε 
τις ἄῤῥην εἴτε τις θῆλυς ἢ, τὰ μὲν περὶ τὰ θεῖα νόμιμα τῶν τε ὑπὸ γῆς θεῶν καὶ 70% 
τῇδε, ὅσα προσήκει τελεῖσθαι, τοὺς ᾿ἐξηγῃτὰς γίγνεσθαι κυρίους φράζοντας. De 
quo loco infra. Cum Cratini verbis compara Soph. Antig. 710. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἄνδρα, κεῖ τις ἢ σοφός, τὸ μανθάνειν 
πόλλ᾽, αἰσχρὸν οὐδέν. ᾿ . 
Ut declarem, qua ratio sit lujus constructionis, utar exemplo quod est in 


(Edipo Rege v. 3¢8. 

τέλει γὰρ εἴ τι νὺξ ἀφῇ, 

τοῦτ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἦμαρ ἔρχεται- 
Apparet hoc quattuor modis dici potuisse, aut sic ut scripsit Sophocles, aut εἴ 
τι ἀφίησιν, aut εἴ τι ἀφείη, aut ἤν τι ἀφῇ. Horum illud, εἴ τι ἀφίησιν, si quid re- 
linquil, simpliciter ad veritatem factl refertur. Alterum, εἴ τι ἀφείη, 8ὲ guid 
relinquat, rem profert ut iu sola cogitatione posiiam, quo excluditur veritas, 
et hoc dumtaxat dicitur, si relinguat, quod jam animo cogitabimus, licet forsi- 
tan non fiat. ‘Tertium, εἴ τι ἀφῇ, st quid reliquerit, respectum comprehendit 
experientie, exspectandumque esse indicat, ut relinquat aut non relinquat. Huic 
simile, sed minime tamen idem est quartum, ἥν τι ἀφῇ, si quid forte relique- 
rit. Nam hoc etsi eodem cum respectu expericntix diciiur, tamen, quia per par- 
ticalam gy imminuta est et debiligr facta vis particule conditionalis, illud ac- 
cedit, ut forsitan nox aliquid relictura vel non relictura significetur. Id non est 
in illo, εἴ τι νὺξ ἀφῇ, i quo quia non accedit illud forsitun, certior est et for- 
tior conditio: refertur enim ad certam spem atque opinionem futurum quid 
esse, vel etiam, pro rei natura, non ess¢ futurum. Quz quam diversa Bint, 
facillime intelligi potest ex iis, qua in utroque genere adjuncta cogitantur: mm 
illo, ἥν τι νὺξ ἀφῇ, si quid forte nox reliquerit: forsitun relinquet aliquid, 
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Soraitan non relinguet ; in hoc, εἴ τι νὺξ ἀφῇ, si quid nox reliquerit: vix autem 
relinguet. Atgul ipsum dicere voluit isto loco Sophocles: ex quo appa- 
ret, errnsse vitos doctos, qui vel ex comjectura vel ex paucts codd. ἥν, que 
Atticiste alicujus correctio est, reposuerunt. Exposui hec enucleatius, ut 
ratiunem redderem. Quod si quis mavult ipso statim sensu quid inter wtram- 
que locutionem intersit percipere, is meminerit εἴ τι vit ἄφῇ sic esse pronun- 
ciandum, ut οἱ voce erigatur: quod contra ἣν non distinguitur a ceteris vocibus. 
Itaque ettem Latine si utrumque ilsdem verbis vertas, δὲ quid nox reliquerit, 
illud si, id est εἶ, fortias est pronunciandum ; remissius autem, si est ἥν. Inter- 
dum quidem non multum interest οἴ an ἣν dicatur, ut in illo Sophoclis, ὅβρις, εἴ 
φολλῶν ὑπορηλησθῇ, vel in Xenophontis loco, quem affert grammaticus cujus 
verba apposuimus, Sed plerumque tamen fbi potissimum el usurpatur, ubi ἣν 
Won aptum est; ut in Platonis loco apud eumdem grammaticum, εἴτε ris ἄῤ- 
pny τε vis OfAvs ἢ. Nam qui moriuntur, necessario aut mares aut feminz 
sunt, ncc quidquam in ea re fortuiti inest. Contra Xenophon Cyrop. iii. 8, 
17. νῦν δὲ ἴσοι μὲν ἐκεῖνοι ἔσονται, ἥν re ἐνθάδε, ἐπιμένωμεν, ἥν τε és τὴν 
ὁκείνων Idvres ὑπαντῶμεν abroiss ἴσοι δὲ ἡμεῖς ὄντες μαχούμεθα, ἥν τε ἐνθάδε 
dwlovras αὐτοὺ;Σ δεχώμεθα, ἥν re ἐπ᾽ ἐκείνους ἰόντες τὴν μάχην συνάπκτωμεν. 
Nam intervenire potest aliquid, ut non pugnetur omnino, Adjiciam alia excm- 
pla. Homers Iliad. A. 840. 
εἴ wore δ᾽ αὖτε 


χρειὼ ἐμεῖο γένηται δεικέα λοιγὸν ἀμῦναι 
δὲ quand frerit. Nom liquand Quod si ἣν 
quando me opus fuerit. Nempe erit aliquando opus. Quod si ἣν dixisset, 
multo hoc foret debitius, si forte aliquando ne opus fucrit : quo poties aliquam 
fortuitam opportunitatem, quam certum illud, si detor opportunitas, indicaret. 


IMad. E. 257. 
τούτω 8 ob πάλιν αὖϑις dwolceroy ὠκέες ἵπποι 
ἄμφω ἀφ᾽ ἡμείων, εἴ γ' οὖν ἕτερός γε φύγῃσιν. 


εἴτε ' νός ἣ 0 βάλ ᾽ 
5, ξυμβλήμεναι : 

Si vulneraverit pardum : nam haud aati valneret. Et X. 86. 

exdrrAs εἴπερ γάρ re’naraxrdvy, of σ᾽ Er’ 

κλαύσομαι ἐν λεχέεσσι, φίλον θάλος, ὃν τέκον αὐτή. 
δὲ quidem te ecciderit. Dicit hoc Hecube, ne detrahere aliquid taudi Hectoris 
videatur, quasi non sperans occisum iri, Odyss. B. 221. 

τς αδ τος ῥαίροι θεῶν ἐνὶ οὖσαι πένεν, 

Φ a ἐν στήθεσσιν ταλαπενθέα ἥ } 
δὲ contuderit: at non spero futurum. aN soe nie 

εἰ δ' ἄρα vis καὶ μοῦνος law ξύμβλγται ὀδίτης, . 


οὔτι Φ 
δὰ δε mune obetue ait, Nempe rero &t: sed si fit, non sese occultant dif. Ee 


Ὑπὸ epee ἐὼν ἐν νήσῳ ἐρήμη. 
mectenate computed ἔστιν Cartes, Ἐπὶ Taam oom tapietate quadam, sed 
niche Sapam Tale Nex eae Peet οὔμο Bete 
jaaies Necae tment altos 
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δὲ eué successerit: non enirn facile est. Eadem similiter expressa setitentia 
exstat ix. 110. et alia similis sententia Isthm. v. 16. Sophocles Cd. Reg. 1062. ex 
mea emendatione : 

θάρσει" σὺ μὲν γὰρ οὐδ' ἂν εἰ τρίτης ἐγὼ 

ΝΣ μητρὸς φανῶ τρίδουλος ἐκφανεῖ κακή. 

Ne si quidem ter servus esse reperiar : opimatur enim ita esse GQdipus. Impro- 
bavit hanc emendationem in postrema editione Elmsleius, non propter εἰ cum 
couyunctivo, sed propter ἂν cum futuro conjunctum.. Non fecisset, ai reputasset, 
dy referri ad optativum, qui suppressus est. Plene enim ita dicas, οὐκ ἐκφανεῖ 
κακή, οὐδ᾽ ἂν (ἐκφανείης) εἰ φανῶ τρίδουλος. Compara locum Xenophontis Cyrop. 
i. 3, 60. quem supra attulimus. Recte legitur apud Euripidem Iph, Aul, 1238. 

βλέψον πρὸς ἡμᾶς, ὄμμα δός, φίλημά re, 

ἵν᾽ ἀλλὰ ne κατθανοῦσ᾽ ἔχω σέθεν ᾿ 

ΝΕ _ μρημεῖον, εἰ μὴ τοῖς ἐμοῖς πεισθῇς λόγοι. 

‘Si nthil precibus meis moveris: quod non vider facturus. Et in Cyclope 577. 

οὖκ ἂν φιλήσαιμ᾽, εἰ Χάριτες πειρῶσί ye. 
Si vel Gratia me tentaverint : nempe non sunt facture. Aristophanes Eq. 698. 

KA. οὔτοι μὰ τὴν Δήμητρά γ᾽, εἰ μή σ᾽ ἐκφάγω 

ἐκ int γῆς, οὐδέποτε βιώσομαι. 

ΑΛ. εἰ μὴ ᾽κ $; 
Et v. 805. de populo : een 

εἰ δέ wot’ εἰς ἀγρὸν οὗτος ἀπελθὼν εἰρηναῖος διατρίψῃ, 

καὶ χίδρα φαγὼν ἀναθαῤῥήσῃ, καὶ στεμφύλῳ εἰς λόγον ἔλθῃ, 

γνώσεται οἵων ἀγαθῶν αὐτὸν τῇ μισθοφορᾷ παρεκόπτον. 
Sic libri preter Brunckii membranas, in quibus est ἔλθοι, quod 1116 recepit, scrip- 
sitque διατρίψει et ἀναθαῤῥήσει. At recte se habebat vulgata. Nam hoc dicit: 
si, quod optari magis quam sperari potest, pacis mauneribus frui populo contigeril, 
sentiet quantis bonis a Cleone fuerit privatus. In Pace v. 450. 

κεῖ τις στρατηγεῖν βονλόμενος μὴ ξυλλάβῃ, 

ἣ δοῦλος αὐτομολεῖν παρεσκευασμένος, - 

ἐπὶ τοῦ τροχοῦ γ᾽ ἕλκοιτο μαστιγούμενος. 
Sic libri omnes ct Suidas v. τροχός, nisi quod hic εἰ pro xel. Male corrigi κἄν, 
arguant que precedunt : que sunt ejusmodi, ut hic quoque κεἴ ris positum a 
poeta esse vix dubitari possit. Pariter v. 437. 

χὥστις προθύμως ξυλλάβῃ τῶν σχοινίων, 

τοῦτον τὸν ἄνδρα μὴ λαβεῖν πότ᾽ ἀσπίδα. 
Ubi quamvis in bonis libris ξυλλάβοι sit, tamen deterius videtur. Herodotos ii. 18. 
quum dixisset Nilum olim, si minimum octo cubitos accrevisset, loca infra Mem- 
phin inundasse, ita pergit: viv δὲ εἰ μὴ ἐπ᾿ ἑκκαίδεκα ἢ πεντεκαίδεκα πήχεας 
ἀναβῇ τοὐλάχιστον ὁ ποταμός, οὐχ ὑπερβαίνει ἐς τὴν χώρην. Unus tantum codex 
ἥν, quod dedit Scheferos, et reponendum censuit Werferus in Actis Monac. T. i. 
p- 100. non recte, ut mihi videtur. Est enim hoc nisi forte, quod etsi potuit bic 
dici, tamen multo aptior est fortius expressa conditio, nisi, qua indicatur esse hoc 
extra ordinem. Eodem modo erravit Werferus etiam in aliis locis, ut in hoc 
Hervdoti viii. 118. ubi inte ti regi an aliqua salutis via reliqua sit, gubernator 
navis respondisse dicitur: δέσποτα, obx ἔστιν οὐδεμίη, εἰ μὴ τουτέων ἀπαλλαγή 
τις γένηται τῶν πολλῶν ἐπιβατέων. Omoes bic libri tuentur εἶ. Nam hic quoque 
major quedam vis sequiritur quam que est in particula ἥν: nisi, quod vereor 
dicere, hac vectorum multitudine liberemur. Accurate distinxit Lucianus Dial. 
meretr, vii. 1. T. iii. p. 296, 78. ἀλλὰ προφάσεις ἀεὶ καὶ ὑποσχέσεις καὶ μακραὶ 
ἐλπίδες καὶ πολὺ τὸ ἐὰν ὁ πατήρ, καὶ εἰ κύριος γένωμαι τῶν πατρῴων, 
καὶ πάντα σά. Fortuitum est enim, quando sit pater moriturus; illud autem ut 
certam ostendit adolescens, aliquando se patris bona possessurumn. Eadem ratio 
videtur hujus loci esse in Piscatore 22. T. 1. p. 592, 16. κἄν σοι δοκῇ), κἀκεῖνό που 
παράβυσον, ὡς ὁ μέγας Ζεὺς πτηνὺν ἅρμα ἐλαύνων ἀγανακτήσειεν ἂν, εἰ μὴ οὗτος 

τὴν δίκην. Ubi etsi optativus poni potuit, tamen aptior conjunctivus vide- 

tur, quum totus dialogus ad vindictam sumendam tendat. Distincte conjunctivo 
usus est Alciphron iii. 21. ubi mulier capellam negligentia caprarii a lupo raptam 
scribens, addit : πέκυσται δὲ οὐδὲν τούτων 6 drhp εἰ δὲ μάθῃ, κρεμήσεται μὲν ἐκ τῆς 
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ἰλησίον πίτνος ὃ μισθωτός, abrds δὲ οὗ προτέρον ἀνήσει πάντα μηχανώμενοΞ πρὶν 
τὰς καρὰ τοῦ λύκου δίκας εἰσπράξασθαι. Et ep. $1. wbi wulier urbis quam rnondum 
viderat visendaw cupida scribit: εἰ ody σοι πρόφασις ὁδοῦ ἄστυδε γένηται, ἧκε ἂπά- 
ἔων νῦν κἀμέ. Minus cupéde loqueretur, εἴ ἣν posuisset, δὲ forte. Nunc, quum εἰ 
dicit, fortius rogat, si prevtextus repertas fuerté : metuit enim ne pretermittat ille 
aliquain opportunitatem, ‘ Sepe sic, maxime‘apud Aristotelem, εἰ preegersso ty, ut 
de Sowno et Vigil. p. 685. A. «hs» εἰ τοῦτο γένηται. . De rep. ii. t. p. 312. C. κἂν 
ef rwes ἕτεραι τυγχάνωσιν εἰρηκέναι. ii. 2. p.8$18. C. ὥσπερ ἂν al σταθμὸς πλεῖον 


VIII.—De érel, εὖτε, et πρὶν cum conjunctivo. 


Que particule εἰ, eadem etiam caterarum ratio est, Ex quibus primo videa- 
mus ἐπεί, Herodotus viii. 22. Θεμιστοκλέης δὲ ταῦτα ἔγραψε, δοκέειν ἐμοί, ἐπ᾽ 
ἀμφότερα νοέων, ἕνα ἣ λαθόντα τὰ γράμματα βασιλῆα, “levas ποιήσῃ μεταβαλέειν 
καὶ γενέσθαι πρὸς ἑαντῶν,. ἣ ἐπεί τε ἀνενειχϑθῇ καὶ διαβληθῇ πρὸς Ἐερξέα, ἀπίστους 
ποιήσῃ τοὺς Ἴωνας καὶ τῶν ναυμαχιέων αὐτοὺς ἀπόσχῃ. Si ἐπεὰν ἀλχιοροῖς vihil nisi 
incertum esse indicasset, futurumne illad esset an non: nunc, quum ἐπεὶ dixil, 
fortius urget conditionem, ut ex opposito patet: sé, quod tamen, si fieri possct, 
evitare cupiebat, cognovisset Xerxes. Sophocles Antig. 1023. 

ταῦτ᾽ οὖν͵ τέκνον, ppdyncov’ ἀνθρώποισι γὰρ 
᾿ Tos wade κοινόν ἐστι τόὐξαμαρτάνειν" 
ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἁμαρτῇ, κεῖνος οὐκ ἔτ᾽ ἔστ᾽ ἀνὴρ 
&Bovdros οὐδ᾽ ἄνολβος, ὅστιβ ds κακὸν ᾿ 
πεσὼν ἀκεῖται, μηδ᾽ ἀκίνητος πέλει. 
Et εὖτε. schylus Sept..ad Theb. 344. 
πολλὰ γὰρ, εὖτε πόλις δαμασθῇ, 
22,288, δυστυχῆ τε πράσσε. - 
Brunckius εὖτ᾽ ἅν, quod aliud est, minus gravitcr expreasa conditionc. 
Sic etiam πρίν. Sophocles Aj. 741. 
τὸν ἄνδρ᾽ ἀπήυδα Tetupos ἔνδοθεν στέγης, 
2 μὴ “ke παρήκειν, τρὶν παρὼν αὐτὸς τύχῃ. ες 
Significat enim Teucer se certo venturom esse. Simillimus lucus est in Trachiniis 


v. 604. a 
διδοὺς δὲ τόνδε, φράζ᾽ ὅπως μηδεὶς βροτῶν 
κείνου πάροιθεν ἀμφιδύσεται, χροΐ, 
᾿ μηδ᾽ ὄψεταί νιν μήτε φέγγος ἡλίον, 
μήθ᾽ ἕρκος ἱερόν, μήτ᾽ ἐφέστιαν σέλα», 
“πρὶν κεῖνος αὐτὸν φανερὺς ἐμφαγῶς σταθεὶς 
δείξῃ θεοῖσιν ἡμέρᾳ ταυροσ. 


Et in Philocteta ν. 917. 
μὴ στέναξε πρὶν μάθῃς. 
Dicturus est enim Neoptolemus. Iterum in eden ore 
οἱ γὰρ κακοὶ γνώμαισι, τἀγαθὸν χεροῖν 
τὸν ἔχοντες οὐκ ἴσασι πρίν τις ἐκβάλῃ. 
Nolnit dicere πρὶν ἄν, quod enset primequam forte amiserit, sed omisit ἄν, ut diceret 
emum quum amestt. Comparari potest cum his illad Antiphentis p, 61% 
(iL. δ. 29.) οἱ δ᾽ ἐπιβουλευόμενοι οὐδὲν ἴσασι πρὶν ἐν αὐτῷ ὦσι τῷ κακῷ Ὑ fn, καὶ 
γεγνώσκωσι τὸν ὄλεθρον. Quod ty ade ae rationem. Sic etiam in Trach. 945. 
οὐ ἥ. γ᾽ αὔριον, whoa, 
i πρὶν εὖ πάθῃ τις τὴν ὕσαν ἡ . 
Similiter apud thane in Oreste v. 128. *utoer 
Aacae δ᾽ ἣν τις, πρὶν τελεντηθῇ φόνος 
ἢ ξύμμαχός τις ἣ κασίγνητος πατρὸς ᾿ 
ἐλθὼν ἐς οἴκους φθῇ. 


Factuorus eat enim cedem Orestes. Et v. 1854. 
ὅπως ἃ πραχθεὶς φόνος 
μὴ δεινὺν ᾿Αργείοισιν ἐμβάλῃ φόβον 
βοηδρομῆσαι πρὸς δόμους τυραννικούε, 
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φρὶν ἐτύμω: ἴδω τὸν Ἑλένα: φόνον 
. καθαίμακτον ἐν δόμοις κείμενον. 
Et in Alcest. 851. . 
οὖκ ἔστιν ὅστις αὐτὸν ἐξαιρήσεται 


μογοῦντα πλευρὰ, πρὶν γυναῖκ᾽ ἐμοὶ μεθῇ. 
Cogetur enim reddere, Et in ΤᾺ Ἄν 538. ΜΝ md 

ἕν μυι φύλαξον, Μενέλεως, ἀνὰ στρατὸν 

ἐλθών, ὅπως ἂν μὴ Κλυταιμνήστρα τάδε 
ἊΝ ᾿ς ᾿μάθῃ πρὶν “Διδὴ παῖδ᾽ ἐμὴν προσθῶ λαβών. ΝΣ 
Aristoph. Ran. 1281. quam Bacchus, nolens auwplius audire Euripidem, abiturum 
se dicit, ille his eum verbis manere jubet: . 

; μή, πρίν γ᾽ ἀκούσῃς χἀτέραν στάσιν μελῶν. 

Jam ‘enim cantaturus est. Eccles, 750. 

οὗ γὰρ τὸν ἐμὸν ἱδρῶτα καὶ φειδωλίαν 

οὐδὲν πρὸς Exos οὕτως ἀνοήτως ἀπσβαλῶ, 

πρὶν ἐκκύθωμαι πᾶν τὸ πρᾶγμ᾽ ὅπως ἔχει. 


οὐ δῆτ᾽, ἣν Ὑ᾽ ἐκείναις νοῦς ἐνῇ, 
πρὶν κἀπενέγκῃς. . 
Ita scribendum. Vulgo πρίν γ᾽ ἀπενέγκμε. Brunckius ex uno cod. πρίν γ᾽ ἂν 
ἀκενέγκῃς. Porsonus πρὶν ἄν γ᾽ ἀπενέγκης-. Ia cadem fabula v. 628. 
. κοὺκ ἔξεσται παρὰ τοῖσι καλοῖς καταδαρθεῖν 

. ταῖσι γυναιξίν, πρὶν τοῖς αἰσχροῖς καὶ τοῖς μικροῖς Xaploupras 
Χαρίσασθαι hic scribi voluerunt Tyrwhittus, (quem sequitur Porsonus, qui antea 
ταῖσι γυναιξὶ, πρὶν by — xaplowvras conjecerat, ut refert Dubreus p. 201.) et 
Reisigius in Conject. i. p. 65. cui assentitur Elmsleins ad Med, 215. qui et illo 
loco et ad Heracl. v. 959. in eadem sententia est, in qua Porsanus et Reisigius, 
comicis non licuisse πρὶν sine ἂν cum conjuuctivo conjungere. Et Reisigius 
quidem etsi hec valde speciosum affert, qui tenuiore stylo utantur, non gmittere ἄν, 
quod iis tantum toncessum esse, quorum elatior sit oratio, tamen ego ut aliter 
sentiam .quum analogia moveor aliorum vocabulorum ἂν ea qua dixi conditione 
tespucntiam, tum exemplorum que omissionem particule tuentur natura. Verbis 
simillima sunt que medo attolimus μὴ πρίν γ᾽ ἀκούσῃς εἰ πρὶν ἐκπύθωμαι, atque 
illa quz affert Reisigius, 

μηδ᾽ δίκην ducdops πρὶν ἂν ἀμφοῖν μῦθον ἀκούσῃς, 

οἱ im Vespis v. 919. 
πρὺς τῶν θεῶν μὴ προκαταγίγνῳσκ᾽, ὦ πάτερ, 
πρὶν ἄν γ' ἀκούσῃς ἀμφοτέρων, 


μὴ δῆτά πώ γ᾽, ὦ δέσποτ᾽, ἀντιβολῶ σ᾽ ἐγώ, 
«ρὶν ἄν γε τῶν χρησμῶν ἀκούσῃς τῶν ἐμῶν. 
Sed permagnum tamen discrimen est. Nam qui vetat judicare priusquam alteram 
partem quis andiverit, cohiberi vult judicium usque dum contrariz sentenia argu- 
menta Bint exposita: quo tantam abest ut significet coguiturum ea quam esse, 
ut nihil aliud velit quam non esse judicandnm, si non cognovent. Ht in hanc sen- 
tentiam dictum est illud quod ex Vespis est allatum. Eodemque modo.im Equi- 
tibas negat Cleo se munus suscepturum, nisi oracula sua populus audiverit. Sedan 
ea sit ille auditurus, in incertis relinquitur. Postea.demum effert illa a domo sua, 
et recitat. Contra in illis exemplis, que supra dedimus, certum instat factum, 
quod eo ipso non debuit per ἂν incertum reddi. inc spero de illo judicari potenit 
in Acharn, 294. 

Al. ἀντὶ 8 ὧν ἐσπεισάμην οὐκ ἴστ᾽ ἔτ᾽" ἀλλ᾽ ἀκούσατε. 

ΧΟ. σοῦ γ᾽ ἀκούσωμεν ; ἀπολεῖ" κατά σε χώσομεν x λίθοι. 

Al. μηδαμῶς πρὶν ἄν γ᾽ ἀκούσητ᾽" ἀλλ᾽ ἀνάσχεοθ', . 
Sic Bentleias, Elmsletue, αι Libri fuctuant: alii πρὶν ἂν ἀκούσητε, alii 
πρὶν ἂν ἀκούσητέ ye, alii πρίν γ᾽ ἂν ἀκούσητε. Ravennas vero et Scholiastes, πρίν 
y ἀκούσητε sine ἅν, recte, quia jam dicturus est Dicwopolis, ut nihil bic incerti 
ait. Sed metri indicio scribe: 

. μηδαμῶς γε, πρίν γ᾽ ἀκούσητ᾽. 


Ibidem ν. 856. 


et 1 Eq. 960. 
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Zasip. Orest. 237. (231. Pors.) 

- ἄκουε dh vr, ὦ κασίγνητον κάρα, 
- ἕω: ἐῶσί σ᾽ εὖ φρονεῖν Ἔριννόε:. 
Quamquam hic quidem etism indicativas esse potest. Contra vide illud in Cd. 


Rege v. 834. 

ἡμῖν μὲν, Svat, ταῦτ᾽ burhp’: ἕω: 8 ἂν οὖν 

πόδε τοῦ παρόντος ἐκμάθῃς, ἔχ' ἐλπίδα. 
Incertum est enim, an sit audituras ille. Sed nemo non videt, etsi omittitur ἂν 
in re certa designanda, tamen multa esse ita comparata, ut non sint necessario pro 
certis vel incertis afferenda. Itaque non mirum est, si aliquando etiam incerta πὶ 
certa, sepe autem certa ut incerta proagnn. Prouti enim consideres, hanc vel 
aliam speciem habebunt. Ita qued ex Electra Sophootis attulimus, in eadem fabula 
v. 103. cum particula ἂν dictum est : 

ἀλλ᾽ οὖ μὲν δὴ λήξω θρήνων 

στυγερῶν τὰ γόων, 

ἔστ᾽ ἂν παμφεγγεῖΞ ἄστρων 

ῥιπάς, λεύσσω δὲ τόδ᾽ ἦμαρ. 
Et apud Evuripidem in ΑἸἹροβί, 387. 

οἴσω δὲ πένθος οὐκ ἐτήσιον τόδε, ' 

ἀλλ᾽ ἔστ᾽ ἂν αἰὼν οὐ μὸς ἀντέχῃ, γύναι. 
Exempla aperte incertew rei per ἂν significates cum particulis donec vel usquedum 
vel quamdiu significantibus vide apud Sophoclem Aj. 1117. Gd. Cyl. 114. apud 
Euripiden: Hippol. 659. Alc. 1024, Cycl. 628. apud Aristophgnem Nub. 1460. 
1480. Ach. 235. 

Eodem modo μέχρις et &xpis non rarb particula ἂν. carent: ut apud Sephoclem 
Aj. 671. Ex Thucydide exempla dedit Poppo Obs. critt. p. 143, ex Hippocrate 
ahiisque Lobeckius ad Phrynichum: sed hic que ex Hippocrate de Morb. citat, 
ne quis frustra qurrat, eciat legi ia ed, Mackii i. 12. vol. ii. p. 199. iv. 7. p. 274. 
iv. 14. p. 286. in qua pagina etiam aliud exemplum ex precedente capite adnotari 
posuerat, ΄ 

Pertinet ad hoc genus etiam és ἄν, donec significare creditum, de quo dixi ad 
Soph. Philoct. 1814. et ad Aj. 1090. quod est proprie vel utcumque, ut in Ajacis 
oco, 


τι} 


τοῦ δὲ σοῦ ψόφον ᾿ 

οὐκ ἂν στραφείην, os ἂν * chow a 
et in Philoct. 1829. paws ᾿ ° 

καὶ παῦλαν ἴσθι τῆσδε μήποτ᾽ ἐντυχεῖν 

νόσου βαρείας, ὡς ἂν οὗτος ἥλιος 

ταύτῃ μὲν αἴρῃ, τῇδε δ' αὖ δύνῃ πάλιν" 
vel tali quodam modo quo, ut in Euripidis Phen, 90. 

ἐπίσχες, ὡς ἂν προὐξερευνήσω στίβον. 


X.—De pronominibus et adverbiis cum conjurctivo. 


Dicarur nunc de pronominibus, ac primo de ὃς et ὅστις, que plerique videntur 
sime particula ἂν fere puétarum cuidam licentiz tribuenda, a prosa autem oratione 
et comedia arcenda existimare : in qua opinione hoc veri inest, quod poétas eos, 
qui non communem sermonem imitantur, etiam ibi interdum omittere ay videmns, 
ubi addi potuerat ; illud autem faleum est, quod nikjl interesse putant, nec vident, 
quocumque quis stylo utatur, etiam debere aliquando omittere particulam. Aper- 
tissime id demonstrare possunt hrc verba in Iphig. in Aul. 1192. i sic legantar, ut 
a Porsono tacite scripta sunt ad Phen. 1878. 

. ats δὲ καὶ προσβλέψοεται 

παίδων σ᾽, ὅτων ἂν προθέμενος κτάνῃς τινά. 

Alienum hic ἂν esse, recte vidit Bremius, vir eraditissimus, in Symbolis philolo- 
gcis Helvetia vol. i. p. 240. Est enim ille, ut in censura illaum Symbolarom 
» Soloecismus, quia non de quibuscamque, sed de certis liberis sermo est. Nam 
num hoc dicere velit Clytemnestra, quis te adspicirt liberorwm tuorum, quorum 
quem occideris, non magis Grece potuit ὅτων dy dicere, quam Latine guorum- 
mgue aliquem epcidgris. Quin ne ἔτων quidem pro ὧν hic recte dictum. Utram- 
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que vidit etiam Matthie, quem tanen miror, quod in ‘his, que lmgte legibus 
_ Fepugnare ipse fatetar, quid solccismi insit videre se negat. Sophocles Electr. 
771. ; 
οὐδὲ γὰρ κακῶς 

πάσχοντι μῖσος ὧν τέκῃ προσγίγνεται. 
et v. 1061. 

τί τοὺς ἄνωθεν φρονιμωτάτους οἰωνοὺς 

ἐσορώμενοι τροφᾶς κη- 

δομένους ἀφ᾽ ὧν τε βλάστω- 

σιν, ad? ὧν τ' ὄνααιν εὕρω- 

σι, τάδ᾽ οὐκ ἐπ᾽ ἴσας τελοῦμεν ; - - 
Qui ut in priere loco dicere potuerit ὧν ‘ky, quia incertum ést quos quis et quam 
multos procreet Jiberos, tamen quia non illud, sed hos, qui sunt prognati, spectari 
voluit, recte omisit particulam. In aitero aatem loco plane inepta foret, quia hic 
definite dicuntur ii, a quibus quis genitus atque educztus: sit, non quicumgne; 
e quibus potuerit originem ducere. Sic etiam in Trach. 261. 

τοῦ Adyou δ' οὗ χρὴ φθόνον, 

γυνὴ, προσεῖναι, Ζεὺς ὅτον πράκτωρ φανῇ. ᾿ . 
Est enim non de quavis, sed de cérta re sermo, de servitio Herculis apud Ompha- 
len. Contra in Ged. R. 580. 

ἂν ἦ θέλουσα, πάντ᾽ ἐμοῦ κομίζεται, 
non potuit omitti particula: non enim dicit, omnia ea, qua voluerit, a me impetrat, 
quia non de re quapiam certa cogitat, quam rogatura sit Jocasta, sed de 60, si 
quid roget, quidquid sit. Ne tamen, quoniam hic et muttis in simiibus locis, bs ἂν 
recte vestitur quicumque, id ubique ita esse existimatur, tenendum est, sepe vim 
hujus particule aliter exprimi debere: at-in Aj. 1086. 

καὶ ph δοκῶμεν, δρῶντες ἂν ἡδώμεθα, - 

οὐκ ἂντιτίσειν αὖθι5 ὃν λυπώμεθα" 
ne putemus [ποϊδηΐε8 que forte jucunda nobis sint, non esse nos perpessuros posted, 
que ferte non sint jucunda. Siwillima ejusdem poéte sententia est-fragm. inc. 14, 

φιλεῖ δὲ πολλὴν γλῶσσαν. ἐκχέας μάνην 

ἄκων ἀκούειν obs ἑκὼν εἴπῃ λόγους. 
Non enim hic quidgnid dixerit, sed illa ἔρδα que dixerit intelligi volebat. Sic ex 
Ptatarcho in lib. de utilitate ex amicis capienda p. 89. B. legendum. In Gd. 
Col. F230. ° 

τῶν δὲ πημονῶν 

α λυποθσ᾽, at φανῶσ᾽ αὐθαίρετοι, ὃ 
ex duobus-eodd. edidit Erfurdtius, quibus nupet accesserant alii libri. Vulgo αἱ ἣν, 
insolita- quidem crasi,-sed gaz velim defensorem inveniat. Admisit eam ay 
scribeus G. Dindotfius. Recte pesitum αἴ, si dicere voluit ea mala, que ultro con- 
tracta fuerint, ut apud Euripidem Med. ὅθ. - - 
; & Zed, τί δὴ χρυσοῦ μὲν, ds κιβδηλὸς Ff, 
Texphpt ἀνθρώποισιν ὥπασαΞϑ σαφῆ. ΝΞ 
Sed non inepte tamen addidiaset ἄν, quod esset, quidquid mali ultvo quis sibt 
eontraxerit. Plerisqae in locis tragicorum, ubi omissum est dy, ‘facile ex his 
qu diximas, caussa omiasionis cognosci poterit, etsi sepe, re paulio aliter cogi~ 
tata, etiam focus est particule. -Vide Soph. Cd. Col. 395. Eurip. Hippol. 527. 
1274. et cum ὅστις Soph. Trach. 1008. Eurip. Hipp. 427. Alc. 77.ubi v. Monk. 081. 
Andsom. 179. δὶ editur θέλει,: quod lrabet etiam codex A. Stobei Serm. bxxiv. 
19. nam vulgo apud Stobeum Ay. Iph. Taur. 1064. Ion. 866. Belleruph. fr. 16. 
Sed in -Dictyis fr. 13. reponendam videtur ἦν. Eschylus in Tofor. 

νέας γυναικὸς of με μὴ λάθῃ φλέγων 

ὀφθαλμός, Hres- ἀνδρὸς F γεγευμένη. 
Nam neque que forte, neque guecumque dicere voluit. Eadem ratio est hujus, 
dioti apud Plutarch. de aud. podt. p. $3. E 

τόδ᾽ ἐστὶ τὸ ζηλωτὸν ἀνθρώποις, ὅτῳ 

τόξον μερίμνης εἰς δ' Βούλεται πέσῃ. 
Sophocles Tyrus fr. 1δ. ap. Elian. de N. Anim. xi.18. cujus fragmenti, qued plures 
viri docti tentarunt, novissime Fr. Jacobsius, patris eagnominis filias, ad Xenoph. 
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ἀκεείνατ᾽ αὑτὸν καὶ κύκλιρ παρασταδὸν 

στόγασερον ἀνδρῶν δείξαθ', ὡς ἴδῃ ararhp 

οὐχ of’ μός, ἀλλ᾽ ὁ πάντ᾽ ἐποπτεύων τάδε 

“Ἥλιος ἄναγνα μητρὸε ἔργα τῆς ἐμῆς, 

hb ἂν παρῇ μοι μάῤτιεις ἐν δίκῃ ποτέ, . . 
bs τόμδ᾽ ἀγὼ μοτῆλθον ἐνδίκως μύρον 


τὸν μητρᾶα. . ae 
Ostendite velamen, ut vident Sol, is ut whi, αἱ fonte, testis adsit in judicio. 
Nain expansum velamen Sel non potest non videre, judicium autem nondum ita 
certo imminet, ut tam confdenter da testimonio edende loqui possit. Itaque ds 
1By dicit, quia hoc ipeum certo consequuturum intelligit ut videat Sol; sed ὡς ἂν 
pdpvis παρῇ, quia id sic tantum vult, st opus aut necessarium sit. Ita ὧς sine ἂν 
dictum ieveniter apud eomdem peétam 5. ad Theb. 633. Pers. 694. Agam. 1302. 
Choeph. 738. 765..760. Eum. 616. 688. 641. 974. Suppl. $28. 492. Cum particala 
ἂν autem Prom. 10. 655. 705. Choeph. 18. 554. Suppl 502. 627. Omnibus his 
in: jocis,.qui attendere -voluerit, facile intelliget, cur vel addita vel omiesa sit parti- 
cala,. In.Choeph: 487. 

ic dy δέ γ᾽, ὧς τόδ᾽ εἰδῇς. 


. Debuit hic onsitti, quia sensus est hoc te scire volo. Sed in Suppl. 987. 

ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἂν εἰδῇς, ἐννέπω ρον, 
patet hunc sensum esse, sciasticet. Sic in Prometheo 888. cum ὅπως: 
ὅπως 8 ἂν εἰδῇ μὴ μώτην κλύουσά pov. ΕΝ 
Aristoph. Plat. 112. 

σὺ 8 ὡς: ἂν εἰδῇς ὅσα, wap’ ἡμῖν ἣν μένῃς, 

yerhaer ἀγαθά, πρόσεχε τὸν vat ἵνα πύθῃ... . 
Et ὅπως quidem sine ἂν poavit .Aischylus Pers. 067. Ag. 1656. Choeph. 873. 
Addita particula autem Choeph. 678. Fun. 576. 1033. Suppl. 241. lia ὡς ἂν 
apad Herodotum i. δ. 11. 24. 86. iti. B5. viii. 7. 1x. 7, 2. et ὅκως ἂν i. 20. Vide 

eindorfium ad Plat. Phedon. p. 15. et Protag. 497. . 
Sezpe non.multum interest addaturne ἄν, an omittatur. Aristoph. Thesm. 284. 

ὦ Θρᾷττα, τὴν κίστην κάθελε, κᾷτ᾽ ἔξελε 

πόκαναν, ὅπως λαβοῦσα θύσω ταῖν θεαῖν. 
Ran. 871. 

ἴθι νῦν λιβανωτὸν δεῦρό τις καὶ πῦρ δότω, 

Saws ἂν εὔξωμαι πρὸ τῶν σοφισμάτων. 
Alios Aristophanis locos ἂν additam habentes vide apud Heindorfium ad Plat. 
Phadon. p. 15. quibus adde Plut. 225. Vesp. 113. Non est tamen dissimulan- 
dum inveniri locos qyosdam, in quibus mircre additum esse ἄν. Quod etsi for- 
tasse aliquando negligentia scriptorum factum est, tamen- plerumque caussa, cur 
addiderint, potest inveniri. AEschines in Ctesiph. p. 430. 5. (471. §. 39.) lege ju- 
beri dicit prytanes rods μὲν ἀγαιρεῖν τῶν νόμων, τοὺς δὲ καταλείπειν, ὅπως ἂν εἷς ἡ 
νόμος καὶ μὴ πλείους περὶ ἑκάστης πράξεως: Nullus liber omittit particulam ἄν, et 
tamen fatendum erit valde eam inutilem esse, quum finis indicetur certissimus, ut 
una lex sit. Sed videtur Aschines propter scquentia, καὶ μὴ πλείρυς, pusuisse : 
et ita recte dicit, ne forte plures εἶπί. Paullo aliter Demosthenes de Symmor. p. 
184, 9. εἶτ᾽ ἐπικληρῶσαι τὰς τριττῦς, ὅπως ἂν τῶν μὲν ὅλων νεωρίων ἕν ἑκάστης μέ- 
ρος ἢ τῶν φυλῶν, τοῦ δὲ μέρους ἑκάσταν τὸ τρίτον μέρος ἣ τριττὺς ἔχῃ, εἰδῆτε δ᾽, ἄν 
τι δέμ, πρῶτον μὲν τὴν φυλήν, ὅπου τέτακται, μετὰ ταῦτα δὲ τ τριστύν, εἶτα 
τριήραρχοι τίνες καὶ τριήρεις πόσαι, καὶ τριάκοντα μὲν ἣ φυλή, δέκα δ᾽ ἧ τριττὺς ἑκά- 
στὴ τριήρεις ἔχῃ. Qui sic loqui-videtur, quod ᾿ς ipse proponit et suadet, ut du- 
bium sit adhuv an facturi sint Atbeniensés. -Apud Nicolaum Damascenuin p. 215. 
in Cornis Prodromo, ut ferri possit ἄν, aptius tamen abesset: καί μ᾽ εἰς τοῦτο μόνον 
ἤρθρωσαν oi Geol, ὅπως ἂν ὀδύρωμαι τὰς ἡμετέρας τύχας. Atque omisit in eadem 
Bententia Euripides Hec. 236. 

οὐδ᾽ ὥλεσέν με Ζεύς, τρέφει δ᾽, ὅπως δρῶ 

κακῶν κἀκ᾽ ἄλλα μείζον᾽ ἡ τάλαιν᾽ ἐγῴ. 
Quo clarius hxc intelligi pussint, opere pretium duxi ctiam Sophoclis atque Euripidis, 
locas, in quibus ὡς et ὅπως vel nude vel conjunctz cum ἂν inveniuntur, indicare, ut, 
qui rem exemplis comprubatam videre velint, habeant idoneam cupiam. Atque ὥς 


t 
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nudum cum conjunctivo exstat.fa Bopht. Aj: 18.67. $80, $70. 78% 744. 827. 1008, 
ΕἸ. 889. 1166. 1440. (Ed. R. 359. Antig. 643. (Ed. Cob. 11.899. 783. 783. 380. 
902. 1180. 1278. 1890. 1594, Trach. 833.408, 676. 1067. 1149. 1153. Philoct, 
24. 534. 559. 635. 653. 1206. Apod Euripidem Hee. 47. 89. 176.608. 5$6. 480.. 
896. 959. 1021. 1130. 1177. 1945, Otgst. 265. 446. 620. 738. 795. 797. 1860. 
1496, Pheeb. 788. 16/0, 1675. 1687. Med. 461. 783. 1815. 1880. Hippol. 20% 
420. 629. 809. 825. 1265. Ak. 75. 723. Androm. 414.:425. 1074. ‘Suppl. 88; 
421, 174, 206, 286..:360,' 451. 573.815. Iph. A. 1340. 2484.° Iph. F. 174..206. 
469. 1039. 1477. 1843. 1428, Rhes. 60. ubi ἂν metri indicio delewduad. . Troads20,: 
58. 295. 508.714. 912. 978. 1343. 3164. 1268. 1276. Baoch. 6]. 1106. 1201. 
1212. 1257. 1321. Cycl. 181. 143. 152. 341. 548. 619. 623. 648. Hel. 145. 840. 
G41. 873.'ebi scribeondum videtur δεξώμεθα. 891. 988. 1003. 1451..1458; Ione $5, 
T1579. 177. 888. 1238.1112. 1180. 1430. 1689. Herc. f. 40. 823, 781-101, 1944, 
1255. 1406. Electr. 58..72. }0@ 250 958. 792. 804. 960. 1182. Dan. a2. .Muitb 
rarius est ὅπως nudum cum conjunctive. Sophocles Aj. 6. 698. 1089. El. 56. 390. 
391. 457. 635. 688. 955. 1121, £205. 1402. 1468. (Ed. R. 921. Antig. 776. 1383. 
Cd. Col. 398. 399. Trach. 836. 602. Philoct..238.. Earipides Heo. Or. 18543 
1585. Phen. 1828. Suppl. 234, Iph. A. 426. 881. Iph. T. 461. Cum his locis 
comparent, qui hoc agunt, hos, in quibus ὡς ἂν μέ significat, Sophectis Aj. 655. 
(4. Col. 72. Philoct. 129. 896, Eurip. Hec. 850..Or. 588. 1099. 1562. Phen. 
92. 1004. Hipp. 1314. Alc. 743. Andr. 716. 1254. Iph. A. 616. 1426. Iph. T. 
1067. Rhes. 72. 420. 473. Troad, 85. 1263. Bacch. 356, 619. Cycl. 155. 629. οὶ. 
1198. 1427. 1538. Ion. 77. Hee. f. 725. 838..e¢ ὅπως ἂν Soph. El. 41. Ged. Col. 
575. Trach. 618. Eurip. Php. 769. Med, 939. Hipp. 441.286. Alc. 782. Ipb. A. 
589, Rhes. 878. Heracl. 337. Hel. 748. 899. Quod si recte supra .tadicavimps 
quid intersit, addaturne an omittatur ἄν, facile dabitat nobis, récte nos emendasse 
in Bacchis v. 1286. ει wot 

φέρω δ᾽ ἐν ὠλέναισιν, ds ὁρᾷς, τάδε το ὁ νον 

λαβοῦσα τἀριδτεῖα; σοῖσί πρὸ δόβοιΣ ᾿ .᾽ 

ὧς ἀγκρεμασθῇς . ἮΝ 
ubi ὡς ἂν κρεμασθῇ legebatum ΄“. ᾿ Loe 


-.- 


«δ 01 τ 
ΧΠ].--}ὲ ὅπως εἰ ὅπως μὴ oum futuro vel conjunctivo, item de οὐκ ἔχω 
OT ὅπως et sinus, 0 0 τ 
Quz Dawesius de constructione pertievlaram ὅπως μὴ disservit, ad quem 
magnan! vim exemplorum sed: admixtis alienis congessi€ Kiddius, commemorando 
weal magis et confirmando, quam explicando atque a dabitationibus liberando sunt. 
Ut indicativus veritatem rei notat, ita conjunctivus pendere quid ex alia τὸ indicat,: 
eoque fieri, siillud fiat. Ita m interrogatione recta qui πῶς λήψομαι dicjt, nescire. 
se indicat qaomodb quid acceptorus sit. - Quis ille modus sit, quo aceipiet, facto 
cognoseet, Sed qui dicit πῶς λάβω, dubitare se significat quomodo capere quid 
dsheat, i. 6. quid sibi faciendum sit ut capiat. Eadem ratione differant ὅκως Χή- 
Youas et ὅπως λάβω. Nam qui facit quid ὅπως λήψεται, facit id eo modo, quo &c- 
cipiet: ex quo patet esse acceptarum ; qui autem ὅπως λάβῃ, eo modo, quo debeat 
accipere : quod est cum dubitatione conjunctum an non sit accepturus. Preoterea 
indicativus certfam habet temporis notationem, que in ipso cujusque indicativi’ 
tempore inest : nam etiam preeteriti et preesentis indicativus usurpatur ; conjunctivus' 
autem, quia non quid fiat, sed quid debeat fieri significat, per se caret notatione 
temporis, semperque refertur ead tempus verbi primarii, tamquam ad presens’ 
saum, quia quidquid debet fieri, ejus causse jam adesse debent com en ipsa re, 
propter quam fieri debet, etiamsi nondum sit factum. Itaque indicativi et con; 
junctivi cum ὅπως constructiones eo differunt, quod indicativus opinionem aut 
vohintatem, certa temporis natatione adjencta, conjunctives autem metam vel du- 
bitationem, carentem notatione temporis, sed preesentem eo tempore, quod in prin-' 
cipali verbo est, continet. . . _ 
- Sed quoniam varius est usus particule Sees, que etsi proprie ubique quomodo 
significat, tameri non ubique ita verti potest, ea afferam, que potissima sant in hoc 
genere. Ac maxime simplicia sunt talia, ut ΔΕ ΒΟΥ] in Prom. 641. 
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ΝΞ οὖκ οἵδ᾽ πω: ὑμῖν Americal we χρῆν - 
Ewpripidiain Iphig. T. 684. ες 7 . 
sopbooclis in A (in SP ὅτις ob χρὴ συνεκενεῦσαί μέ σοι. 
8 ia in Antig. 329. yo . 
Irvin ino es Bech ria ih ren 

ἷ ia his certa opinionis declaratio: 9. pe ὑμῖν ἀπιστῆσαι με συνε 
χνεῦσαί σοι" οὐκ ὕψει με δεῦρ᾽ ἐλθόντα. Ita ἔσθ᾽ ὅπως cum futuro in Cd. Col. 
1872. Philoct. 522. Pheeniss. 1664. Medea 171. Hippel. 604. Heraclid. 107. et 
ἔσται Med. 1060. Swpe vero etiam alia verba. Sophocles Cd. R. 1058. 

. oll ἂν γένοιτο τοῦδ, ὅπως γὴν λαβὼν : " 

σημεῖα τοιαῦτ᾽, ob φανῶ τοὐμὸν yévos. 
" Electr. 1296. Gas R. 406. 1518 Gd. Col. 1742- 


. δέδοιχ᾽ Zorees μοι μὴ λίαν φανεῖ σοφή, 
et Ekmsleius in Heracl. 249. . ΞΕ 
Lon, Sums δὲ καὶ νῦν μὴ τρέσῃς ὅπως σέ τιξ 
. σὺν παισὶ βωμοῦ τοῦδ' ἀποσπάσει 
Ejusdem generis hac quoque sunt: in eadem fabula v. 106]. 
. . | μὴ x ἐλπίσῃς ὅπως: 
αὖθις πατρῴας ζῶν ἔμ᾽ ἐκβαλεῖς χθονός. 
Soph. Elects. 968- ἌΝ δ᾽ ἐλπίσῃο tae 
te ke τῷ οἱ μηκέτ᾽ s ὅπως 
. φαύξει πὐτί. ΝΕ τς 


κεΐνῳ τ᾽ ἐμὴν ἀγγείλωτ᾽ ἐντολὴν, Sweg ὃ 
τὸν παῖδα τόνδε πρὸς δόμους ἐμοὺν ἀγὼν 
Τελαμῶνι δείξει μητρί τ᾽, "EpiBolg λέγω. 
. φράζ᾽" ὅπως μηδεὶς Βροτῶν 
xelvov πάροιθεν ἀμφιδύσεται χροΐ, 
μηδ᾽ ὄψεταί νιν μήτε φέγγος ἡλίου, 
oo μήθ᾽ Epxos ἱερόν, μήτ᾽ ἐφέστων σέλας. 
_ Proximum his illud genus est, quod in adboytando usurpatar, verbo, unde ὅπωα 
pendeat, omisso: ut in Cyclope 591. . 
. ΝΣ . τἄλλ᾽ ὅπως ἀνὴρ ἔσω 
ζ, 6. propric, vide quomodo vir futurus gis. Confer v. 626. et Orest. 1060. Herc. 
f. 504. Soph. (ed. R. 1618. Frequentissima hac ratio loquendi est, semperque 
habet futurum. Refertur enim ad opinionem rei future, cujus fieri volumus con- 
trarium. Ita quod Euripides habet in Bacchis 367. = 
a: >; ΜΕνθεὺς 3 ὅκως ph πένθος εἰσοίσει δόμοις 
. , «ὦ ποῖς σοῖσι, Κάδμε, 
sic est dictum, ut cogitetur illatum iri luctum a Pentheo, ac proinde videndum este, 
quomodo id irritum reddendom sit. Quod si εἰσφέρῃ dixisset, metus tantum signi 
τ 


Ajac. 567. 


In Trach. 604. 


caretur et dubitatio utrum jllaturus sit Juctam an non, proptereaque cav 
esse ne possit inferre. Hec si inter ipsa compares, faturo posito hoc habebis: 
inferet luctum: tu vide quomodo non inferet ; in conjunctivo autem: potest inferre 
luctum: vide quomodo possit non inferre, i, e. quamodo debeat cohiberi ab infe- 


. φείσομαι, boc significaset ; idem wiki, quod tibi, accidet: videndum ergo 
poadere 
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ad ea que iaterrogaverat Cidipns, etat videret illum non posse non ledi ea + 
Vide qus initio cap. xi. attalimus. Sic Herodotus vi. 85. τί βούλεσθε weiter 
ἄνδρες Αἰγινῆται, τὸν βασιλέα τῶν Σπαῤτιηνέων ἔκδοτον γενόμενον ὑπὸ τῶν πολεητέω 
Kyaw ; εἰ νῦν ὀργῇ χρεώμενοι ἔγνωσαν οὕτῳ Σπαρτιῆται, ὅκως ἐξ ὑστέρα: μή τι ὑμῖν 
ἂν ταῦτα πρήσσητε, πανώλεθρον κἀκὸν és τὴν χώραν ἐμβάλωσι. Nam hec quoque 
aon tam monentis, quam metuentis suit. Non pertinet huc illud in Antigone 215. 
Co . .@s ἂν σκοποὶ γῦν ἦτε τῶν εἰρημέψων. ᾿ 
Nam ai juberet, diceret ὅπως ἔσεσθε σκοποί, At nihil imperat Creon ; sed quum 
vellet dicere, és ἂν σκοποὶ νῦν ἦτε τῶν εἰρημένων, καὶ μὴ ἐπιχωρῆτε τοῖς ἀπιστοῦσιν 
τάδε, ἴστε τὸν παραβάντα θανούμενον, interrampuntur hac οἰοτὶ dictis, et proinde 
aliter conformatur reliqua pars orationis. Negae in Herc. f, 1401. quod legitur, 
adhoc genus pertinet, τ᾿ ΕΝ ὡ Ὁ 
ες παίδων οτερηθείς, παῖδ᾽ ὅπως ἔχω σ᾽ ἐμόν. ᾿ 
Udi si ἔξω scriptum esset, verba hunc sensum preberent : Nberis orbates, quomodo 
te habiturus sim filium vide. Sed ita si loqueretar Hercules, adhortaretur sese, 
ut filii loco Theseum haberet : quod melius conveniret, si ea re Theseo potius quam 
ipsi consuleretar. Nanc vero aut indicativus est ἔχω, hoc sensu : liberis orbatus 
te tamquam filiumn meum habeo ; aut, si conjunctivus, interrogative hee dicta, sint 
necesse est: ut te mewn habeam filium? scilicet ita benevolus es. 
_ Itaque in deliberatione, que semper est ‘cum dubitatione conjuncta, non nisi 
gonjuactivus usurpatur. Soph. Aj. 428. 
otro: σ᾽ ἀπείργειν οὔθ᾽ Exes ἐῶ Abyear ᾿ 
ἔχω, κακοῖς τοιοῖσδε συμπεπτωκότα. 


(Ed, R. 1867. ᾿ 
ἊΝ οὐκ οἶδ' ὅπως σε φῶ βεβονλεῦσθαι καλῶς. Ν 
Vide Zschyl. Ag. 1867. Soph. Aj. 514. Eurip. Hee, 585. Orest. 720. Phan. 886. 
AJc. 118. Hipp. 1091. Iph. A. 648. 1454. Iph. 7, 995. Trosd: 712. Hel. 687. Here. 
f, 1245. Eadem ratio est interrogationis, ut que in rectam orationem rédocta 
negationem hebitura sit: vide Aristoph. Eq. 1820. Pac. 581. Interdam conjuncti- 
gus et futurum conjuaguntur, sed eo, quo par est, discrimine. Eurip. Med. 1098, 
ι δὲ τέκνων ἐστὶν ἐν οἴκοις 

γλυκερὸν βλάστημ', ἐσορῶ μελ 

κατατρυχομένους τὸν ἅπαντα χρόνον, 

πρῶτον μὲν, res θρέψωσι καλῶς, 

βίοτόν θ᾽ ὁπόθεν λείψουσι τέκνοιϑ:. 
Solliciti sunt, quomodo educare debeant liberos, et unde victum sint relicturt. Non 
recte neque θρέψουσι, neque Alwwo: dixisset: rion θρέψουσι, quia res anceps est εἴ 
dubitationis ac deliberationis plena, educatio liberoram : non Abrwor, quia de re- 
linquendis facultatibus nulla est dubitatio, sed de eo unde parande sint. Itaque 
κτήσωνται recte dixisset, si operam querendis opibus navandam in mente habuisset : 
sed potuisset etiam κτήσονται, si illud, unde futures essent opes. In Earip. Hel. 
637. scribe : | 

οὐκ οἶδ᾽ ὁποίου τρῶτον ἄρξωμαι τανῦν. ᾿ ‘ 

Sed memorabile est, huic conjunctivo deliberativo now esse locum nisi in sen- 
tentia. aliquam negationem continente. Quod etsi minime mirum est, tamen, 
quoniam sexpe recondita Jatet illa negatio, effugit hac ratio diligentiam virorum 
doctorum. At omnis deliberatio est dubitantis, quod est nescientis quid eligat. 
Unde οὖκ ἔχω, ἀπορῶ, ἀμφισβητῶ, aut simile quid ubique subext. Ut apud /- 
achylum Prom. 779. 

; ἑλοῦ γὰρ ἣ τὰ λοιπά σοι 

φράσω σαφηνῶς, ἢ τὸν ἐκλύσοντ᾽ ἐμέ. . 
Nec mirum.. Quum enim excultus sermo Gracorum, ut supra dictum, conjunctivo 
non utatur in sententia finali nisi particula finali addita, migraretar ea norma, #1 | 
affirmatione pragressa deliberativus conjunctivus puncretar: ut! ἔχω ὅ τι φῶ, habeo 
quod dicam. Hwc enim jam non deliberatio, neque conditionalis sententia est, 
qualis obs ἔχω 8 τι φῶ, sed finalis. Diximus enim in omni seutentia conditionali per 
conjunctivum significari futurum exactum: eo autem illud, quod primario ve 
continetor, posterius esse debet, ut ἐὰν 6éAys, λέξω. Hec si ad illud transferase, 
οὗκ ἔχω ὅ τι φῶ, recte se habebit oratio. Nam 8 τι φῶ proprie est quod dicere 


498 ον Gadofredi Hermannt, ἄα. .. 


Soph, (Ed. Col. 48. et que ivi adnotata sunt. Aristophanes vero recte dixit in 


Vi esp. S49. ᾿ , - 
. ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἔχειν οὗτός 7. ἔοικεν ὅ τι λέγῃ, . 
at.ipse Plato Lys. Ὁ. 222. extr. ἀλλ᾽ εἰ μηδὲν τούτων φίλον ἐστὶν, ἐγὼ μὲν οὐκέτι 
ἔχω τί λέγω. Et Demosthenes p. 378, 5. οὐ γὰρ δὴ 3° ἀπυρίαν οὐ φήσεις ἔχειν & τε 
εἴπῃς, ut ex codd. pro efrois-dedit Bekkerus. Apud Thucydidem legitur νἱϊ225. 
de navibus Syracusanis : καὶ αὐτῶν pia ἐς Πελοπόννησον ζχονρ, πρέσβεις ἄγουσα, 
οἵπερ τά τε σφέτερα φράσωσιν ὅτι ἐν ἐλπίσιν εἰσὶ, καὶ τὸν ἐκεῖ πόλεμαν. μᾶ 
ἐποτρύνωσι γίγνεσθαι. At Vel-propter additum mp pronomen ‘illud ferri nequit : 
gxtam est 'c male lecte compentio particule ὅπως, quam pauci quiderh codd, βοὴ 
Hi band -dabie recte prebent. . Valde ab hac differt in eodem ‘libro δ. 7. illud : 
πρέσβεις. ve ἄλλοι τῶν Σαρακοσίων καὶ Κορωθίων ἐς Λακεδαίμονα καὶ Ἰζόρινθον ἀπε» 
ardAncer, ὅπωε στρανιὰ ἔτι περαιώθῇβ τρόπῳ ᾧ ἂν ἐν ὁλκάσιν» ἣ πλοίοις: ἢ δλλὼν 
ὅμως ἂν προχωρῇ. Non enim finis, sed conditio indicatar, quocwmeus enddo.nee 
procedere visa fuerit. τς . : 
Rarius est ὅπως cum futuro in’ ejusmodi locis, i quibus necessario per μέ ver- 

tendum est. Sophocles Phil, 1068, ms, 

χώρει σύ" ph πρόσλευσσε; yeorraiss wep ἄα" 

ἡμῶν ὅπως μὴ τὴν τύχην διαφθερεῖς. 


Kurip. Ip, Teur. 821. . 

εν Ἡυλάδη, θανούμεθ᾽. ἀλλ᾽, ὅπως θανούμεθα 

Gel. 558 κάλλωσθ', ἕπου μοι, φάσγανον σπάσας χερί. 

οὶ, 558. : 
- ἀπομυκτέον δὲ σοί γ᾽, ὅπως λήψει πιεῖν. 
Electr. 8365. ' 
᾿ οὐχ, ὅπως πευστηρίαν 

θοινασόμεσθα, Φθιάδ' ἀντὶ Δωρικῆς 
οἴσει sis ἡμῖν κοκίδα; 


Fallatur vero, qui perinde esse putet, utrom futuro quis an conjunctivo: utatun. 
Nam in hoc quoque genere indicativi hec vis est, ut ad certam opinionem volun- 
tatemve referatur. Et quemadmodem multis in rebus, ita in bac quoque Ger- 
manica lisgua cum Greca convenit, conjunctive atque indicativo utens eadem 
cum sententiz diversitate, nisi quod pro futuro presentis indicativum . 
Declarabo rem eo exemplo, quod e Cyclope attuli. Si dixisset ὅπως λάβῃς πιεῖν, 
nihil aliud quam consilium indicasset, quo ille emungi deberet, ut poculum acci- 
perety Illud vero plane incertum relinqueretur, an deinde vere egeet accepturus. 
At quum dicit ὅπως λήψει πιεῖν, simul significat esse acce pturum. . - 
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NOTES ΟΝ ΤῊΝ ‘dDipuS REX." 


No, LL.—{ Continued from No, LXIX.} 


- 435. Η δ) 50, ἤδεα, ἤδη; plur. ἧσμεν, gore, ἦσαν : see Pors. ες-’ 
1094. and Cl. Jl. No. LX1. p. 137. σὲ φωνήσοντα, the Attic idiom ¢ 
the accusative and participle mstead of the accus. and infin. 

434. Σχολῇ} See v. 82. “I'll trust by leisure him that moéks 
me once,”. Tit. Andr. ii. 2. . an . - 
435. ws μὲν σοὶ δοκεῖ] Read with Elmsley, ὥς σοι μὲν δοκεῖ, ᾿ “ 

488. φύσει] Will show you your birth. ΕΝ a 

440. οὔκουν] Read οὐκ οὖν disjunctively: it was generally con-’ 
sidered correct to make οὕκουμ paroxyton, when it signifies-non 
igitur, or nonne igitor? and perispomenon, whet it‘means igitur or: 
igitarne? .but Elmsiey recommends aicovy in all cases to be 
written as a dissyllable, which will oaly cause a slight change ia the 
punctuation of any passage where οὐκ οὖν occurs. 2s 
ἄριστος eciploxey| Tiresias bere sneers at Gdipns- for. bis 
boasting (v. 395.) that he hed talent in discovering the @higma ‘of 
the Sphiax; of which Tiresias was reminded by aiverri: -in’.the 
preceding line. . ΝΕ ' Dott 

442. αὕτη... τύχη] This good fortune, or greatuess. a 
' 44, wat) Tirestus, in the Phonisse, is led. in by his daughter, 
Ἡγοῦ.νάροιθε, Odjarep, Ss συφλῷ' ποδὶ. -- ΟΣ 
Ὀρφθαλμὸς: ef σὺ, ναυτίλοισιν ἄστρον. ὥς. ... εν 
wait may therefore here-be rendeved, O child. 
448. πρόσωπον] Your presence. Die, po eg 
ot γάρ ἐσθ᾽ Brus] Non fieti. potest ut: it is not possible 
that. Demosth. περὲ. Στεφ. οὔκ ἐστιν; οὐκ ἐστιν, ᾧ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, 
ὅτως ἡμάρτετε. See Viger p. 192. The usage οὗ gorer ὅπού;. ἐστὶν, or 
ἔσθ᾽ dre, is similar. cote oe 

. 449. λέγω. . τὸν ἄνδρα τυῦτον) For. an account of this: 
construction see Υ. 220. 7 ot ἘΞ 

455. ξένην ἔπι} Fiis alludes to :the departure of Gidipus from. 
Thebes after he had put out bip-eyes, and his sojourn at Colonus 
near Athens till his death; which forms the subject of the CEdipus 
Coloneus. . ne " rn 

456. Σκήπτρῳ mpodeccyds| Suidas: says that σκῆπτρον ia a royal 
staff; but it is simply a staff, or sémething to lean on, from σκήπ- 
rw, to lean on, whether borne by a king or others. . It is however, 
though not here, the ensign frequently of kingly powers »paderxrus’ 
if here used absolutely, τὴν ὁδὸν being understood, ‘ groping for- 
ward.” The word itself is not of common occurrence in this sense, » 

though We-find εἴπ Theoer. 22. 102. . | . 

᾿ Tov μὲν ἄναξ ἐτάραξεν, ἐτώσια χερσὶ πρρδεικνὺς Πάντοθεν... 
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The usual meaning is to point out. defore. . See v, 624, ayd P. V. 
804. “ ΝΞ ΕΞ 
Senec. dip. v. 656. τερεῖ incertus vie, 

Baculo senili triste pretentans iter. 

460. ὁμόσπορον] Gl. ὑμόγαμος, ἃ. husband of the same wife : 
ὁμόσπορος is applied v. 260. to Jocasta, in a somewhat different 
sense: καὶ γνναῖχ᾽ ὁμόσπορον, and a wife who bas been the wife of 
both. ᾿ ΝΞ 
462, φάσκειν] The infinitive is here ased for the imperative. 

I. Ε. 124. Θαρσῶν viv, Διόμηδες, ἐπὶ Τρῴεσσι μάχεσθαι. 
See Meeris Atticist. verb. λαμβάνειν, et Koen. ad Gregor. p. 198. - 
viexg) sc. τέχνῃ. . ες 

465. aben? é 55h rey) “Α deed without a name ;” a. most 
_shocking deed. This is a made of expressing the superlative very 
strongly. Soph. Electr. 849. δειλαία δειλαίων. κυρεῖς, where Branck 
remarks, ‘‘ geminatio ejusdem adjectivi pro superlativo est.” 

. 867, ἀελλάδων] The common reading ἀελλοπόδων is indefens-. 
blé, as militating against the metre: see.v. 477. and originated: 
probably in ἀελλάδων end πύδα in the next line, or from. Pind. - 
Nem. 1. 6. Αἶνον ἀελλοκόδων μέγα» ἵππων : according to Elmslay, 
‘horace of the storm.” How much more sublime the language.of 
the Psalmist—-'* Who maketh .the clouds a chariot, and rideth on 
the wings of the wind I” . | moo 

473. ἔλαμψε. . . » φάμα] See note on v. 187. Co νος 

473. τὸν ἄδηλον) The ordo is πάντα ἐχνεΐειν τὸν ἄδηλον ἄνδρα : 
*¢that every one sould endeavor to trace out the {as yet] undis- 
covered murderer.” | 

477. ἀγρίαν ὕλαν] ‘The wild wood.” In CC. vy. 348, we 
have the same expression: ΝΣ 

ae aoe 1) YY | μὲν. κατ᾽ ἀγρίαν ων 
Ὕλην ἄσιτος νηλίπουε τ᾿ ἀλωμένη. 

' £79. μέλεος peréy) See note on v. 100. " 

480. μεσόμφαλα)] (1) From μέσος and ὀμφάλοε, umbilicus, a 
boss, navel, or point: (2) or from μέσος and ὀμφὴ, vox,a yaice, 
response, or orscle. The former appellation is applied to Delphi, - 
asthe middle point οἵ the earth; sec Schol. Orest, 325... 

- + + Phen. 224. Παρὰ μεσόμφαλα γύαλα 
Φοίβιν. , 

᾿ ἀπονοσφίδων) Endcavoring to keep apart from. 

482. δῶντα) Living,.existiag : see V. 410, ΝΞ 
Οὐ γάρ τι σοὶ 25 δοῦλος, ἀλλὰ Λοξίᾳ. See Antig, 457. . 

Ving. Zn, iii. 498. Vivite felices, quibus est fortuna ᾿ροξβοία. 
See above, v. 45. . | ee ttt 

485. obve δυκαῦντ᾽ .. ) ““ Neither thinking his. charge. true, nor 
contradicting it.” . ΄.... ἮΕΝ ες , 
᾿ς; 488. οὔτ᾽ ἐνθάδ᾽ ὁρῶν, οὔτ᾽ ὀκέσω] .“‘ Neither seeing or understand- 
ing the presenf, vor the future.” "Ox(ow is frequently used ig the 


. 
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sense of the: futase: ‘see Philoét: 1206: Hich, Suppl. 625. ané 
Eurip. Ales, fr. 8. Elmsley, «© - os ΝΣ 

498. ᾿Αλλ᾽ ὁ μὲν οὖν] Cf. Eur. Electr. 899. -Aogiov γὰρ. ἔμπεδοι ᾿ 
'. + ΠΧρησμοὶ, βροτῶν δὲ μαντικὴν χαίρειν ἐῶ. 

501. φέρεται} Is carried; proceeds; can go. ; 

‘504. ᾿Αλλ’ ob} * But I will never, till I have. seen his (sc. the 
prophet’s] words proved correct. I wiil never speak against. those 
who censure the prophet.” ἊΝ 

510. βασάνῳ] Βάσανος is properly a stone on which the purity 
and excellence of gold are tried; a touch-stene ; a proof. . 

512. ὀφλήσει κακίαν] Ὀφλέω and ὀφλισκάνω in prose writers 
govern 8 genitive, and in the tragic writers always an accusative of 
the crime, fault, pr imputation incurred. See Viger. p. 223. .Ruhn- 
ken. Time. ὄφλω. In the Agam. 517. ὄφλω» is followed by. δίκην» 
and is rightly explained by Dr. Blomfield, ‘“‘damnatus judicio; de- 
bitor ob rem judicatam.” Translate here, ‘ shail incur the impute~ 
tion of baseness.” See also Ὁ]. Jl. No. Lx¥. p. 40. 

. §14. κατηγορεῖν] Karyyoptw governs an accusative of the charge 
alleged, and a genitive of the person against whom it is alleged. 
In the Agam, 262. κατηγορέω occurs with the genitive only, Ε yap 
φρονοῦντος ὄμμα σὸν κατηγορεῖ, the order of which Dr. Blomfield 
gives, ὄμμα γὰρ κατηγορεῖ σου εὖ φρονόδντοι, ““ yes, your eye proves 
your kind disposition.” He quotes a ‘similar constructiqn from 


Stobeeus, 
'  Koparotor δ᾽, ctwrep καὶ κατηγυροῦσί. μον. 
517. ἀΐε BA φέἐρονἿ Φέρω, with the prepasitions. εἰς or πρὸς 


following, signifies, to tend, ἐο lead to, to refer to ;. in this sense 
it is v. 520, 991. See Markl, Eur: Suppl. 305,and Viger. p. 
257. a 
_ 522. πρὸς σοῦ) Creon commences his speech by addressing the 
chorus as dydpes πολῖται, and here be speaks to them in the singw- 
ler number; bat this-is no oversight in the: poet. . The Cory- 
phaus spoke and was spoken to as the representative of the who 
chorus; and this remark will account -for the variation from sin- 
gular to plural, and vice versa, so-frequently met with ia the dra- 
matic writers with reference to-the chorus :- 0 es 
κεκλήσομαι] Usually called the paulo: post faturum; but see 
above, v. 365. .. 
| ὅθ. ¥ φρενῶν} “ By conviction of mind ;”. γμώμῃ is. judg- 
ment founded on knowlege, opinion, meamng. . .f 
525. πρὺε rov] Refetring to ν. 378. «©. oo 
$28. ὀμμάτων ὀρθῶν] With eyes erect, unmeved, or steady. v. 
1885. ὀρθοῖε ἔμελλον ὄμμασιν robrovs ὁρᾷν ; ΝΞ 
. ἡ Pheodr. ἡ. 36. "Ὅμμασε τοῖς ὀρθοῖσι ποτίβλεπεν. 
See Bentley's note. Hor. Od. i. 8. 18. and Pors..Hec. 856. ... 
532. Otros σὺ] Otros, with δὲ without the interjestion ὦ, whew 


~» 
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ἃ γε. 10. Se secohd ‘ferion, ‘as ‘bebe, ‘nmy be-expresedd bv Datitf 
by ‘‘heus,” and in English colloquially by <« ‘hark ye! See ε Viger. p: 
367,:ef, Arigtoph. 'Aves,. 1199, a and 1248. .᾿ 

534. τοῦδετἀνδρὸς} “Ode ἀνὴρ, here, asin manyother places, denotes 
the person speaking, pointing to bimsel, inthe sense of our En- 
glish formula; ‘‘ your humble servant.” © Bruock remarks that the 
samé.idiom is met with in the Latim comico writers, though he 
quotes no instance. See Ter. Heaut. ii. 3. “Τὴν etuatpareta verbe: 
heic homini verbera:”: —- 

φονεὺε]. “ The [intended] marderer.”” - - ἘΣ 3 

537. θεῶν} Here scanned as a monosyllable. . .-° - 

eiay 9 μωρίαν] Α similar form of expression is. found. in 
Herod. Cito, § 38. Ὦ wal, οὔτε δειλέην οὔτε ἄλλο ἅ ἄχαρι παῤιδών τοῖς 
τοιέω ταῦτα. 

538. .γνωρί (σοιμί} Ehnsiey has very properly substituted γνωριοῖμι, ᾿ 
the Attic form of the future. 

543. Olof ὡς “αἰφαὸν "} Literdlly; ‘‘act, do you knew: how ?” 
‘Fhis is a common idiom, aad.is more forcible than slo® ὧε᾿᾽ ποιή- 
ges; for the former not only orders something.to be -done, but 
aske the mode of doing it ;..whereas the latter. merely asks: the 
made of acting. See Kuen. ad Gregor. p. 7. Porson, Hee. 225: 


$45. Λέγειν od δεινός) “P. ‘im oratory ;” htevralty, fot 


Julie speaking. ‘We find davis εὑρεῖ», δεινὸς φαγεῖν ere. 
Dawes, Misc. Crit. 87. . See 


Pheea. νυ. Aesvor γνυναιξὲν ai δεῖ ὠδίνων γοναί. : 
“μονς a atreng δὲ powerfal mffuence.” See Suidas im νυ δεινέες 
. 655. ἢ οὐξ].Α monosyllable : see v. 13..- 
.Ewgefies, ὡς χρείᾳ} On the government of os, fea, dic, sce above; 
¥. “71. eye 
: $56. eepwiparciy}] “This t,” said - witerinely. 
Elmeley, ia Ne grocetiing line, cect apne instend of ἐπὶ, men 
joined with πέμψαοθαι, and properly objects to the: usape 
of πέρι νασθω for πέμψαι; for where both the active and middie 
veices of a Greek .vesb are in common use, the active ἀναγ be 
used fat.the middle, because it is-true as far as it poes; but the 
converse of middle for aetive, as here, is very rarely met with. See 
a very ébie remark om @his: point by the learned Mr. Fate, Mes. 
rit. p. 104. 8 
- B¢rée}-Read ἀδεὺο, se. ἃ atrde, “* the same ;” wad now Tam 
still : I bave made no alteration. 
Phen. 934. ᾿Ανὴρ ὅδ᾽ οὐκέθ᾽ ἃ ὧν be ἀενεύει πάλιν. ᾿ 
“ΤΉΝ saan is no meve the same.” See Valckeneer's mete oo this 


passage. 

560. ἔῤῥει} From: ἔῤῥω: the present tense ὧς frequently used 
for the soviet “in animated nartation, which vepresents what took: 
plate as present.” Matthies Gr. Gr. p. 736. 


Hee. 70: Ἢ Ὑδάξων "γενεὰν, ΝΣ ᾿ 

rh te Ney Ζεὺς ἀμφιπύῤφ ne 
και εἶ cs ᾿Κοιμίθει φλογμῷ Kpovldas; for ἐκοίμισς." | 
562. ἐν τῇ νέχνῃ] “1 the profession” of divination. ὁ ἢ 

- 569. ἐφ᾽ dfs] Compare CE..C. ν. 166. ς΄ 

, εἰ δὲ μὴ δοκῶ φρόνῶν λέγειν, 

" Ode ἂν καρείμην οἷσι μὴ δοκῶ φρονεῖν. ὁ 6ὃΘὃ 
- ὅ70, τὸ σὸν δέ γ] Read τοσόνδε: see Pors. Hec. 1975. 
597. γήμας byes] For ἔγημας, say the grammarians, so common, 
. 1s. Casaubon observes, “ millies poéte prosertint tragici et 
comici; sed et creterorutn scriptoram elegantissimus quisque non 
aro,” ‘Viger-says, “ ἔχω cum participiis quibusdam maximeque 
aoristi temporis, explicatur per aoristum indicativi et verbi, cujus 
participium adjunctum habet,” p. 250. This account is not true; 
the partietple of the first aor. and ἔχω, * denotes the deed to be 
done, and still to remain so: you married my sister and still have 
her in marriage: “ἔγραψα, I wrote, may be consistent, ‘with δὴν 
thing written betwixt that time and’ the time of speaking; to the 
contrary; γράψαν ἔχω can only be used of what was once stated in 
ting and. continues so ‘still, unaltered, ‘unrépealed.” J. Tate. 
τάδε λέξὰἐ ἔχεε would not be admissible for τάδε ἔλεξε. -Habeo and 
teneo are used'in Latin somewhat similarly. Ter. Hecyr. iv. 2. 6. 
** Nam: mihi intus taus pater narravit modo, quo pacto me habuerie 
prepositam amori tuo.” See Lucret:' vi. 898. and Valckenaer’s 
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note, Phen. 712. io es 
578. ὧν anoropeis] Some read ὧν ἂν ἱστορεῖς, which is ἃ sofe- 
tism, ds ἂν requiring a subjunctive or optative mood according to 
circumstances, but never tolerating an indicative. ‘*Os ἃν et 
similia cum conjunctivo conjunguntur, si de re incerta sermo ést, ita 
ut possit etiam dici, si-guis. Cum optativo eadem conditione con- 
juagi sol¢nt,:sed ita, ut res indicetur cogitari, vel cogitata esse ab 
aliquo.” Hermanni Adnotationes in Vigerum, p. 648. See alsd 
Dawes. Misc. Crit. p. 544. 

. 879. ἐκείνῃ ravra} You possess the same power as she does ; 
having an equal share [μέρος being understood] of the land, of the 
rameut, ‘of ὁ αὐτὸς idem. see v. 284. ; 
+:583. ὡς ἐγὼ] se. δίδωμε ἐμαυτῷ λόγον. “ἢ a ᾿ 
$86. εὕδοντ “Sleeping ;” the cares of government do not allow 
whingto-sleép.- © © Ttren happy low, lie‘down! — ᾿ 

ΝΣ Uneaty lies the head that wears crown. ὁ 
_. ἡ 9d Part’Hen. IV. act fi. st. 1. © 


4 
e 4 


See above v. 65. a, 
587. ἱμείρων Spur} I am' not naturalfy desirous of: see above, 
v. 9. - ΝΝ ᾿ ͵ 


~ Antig. ν. 406. Kal πῶς ὁρᾶται, κὠπίληπτος εὑρέθη; 


᾿ 
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892. ἡδίων] The penalt is dong. See wbave vi 55, * 
594. ἠπατημένοε cups) For ἠπάτημαι. copéw, in the poets, like 
τυγχάνω, in both prose and verse, is used with the participle, where 
we should expect the verb from which the participle gomes.. 
Philoct. 30. “Opa καθ’ ὕπνον μὴ 'κατακλεθεὶς κυρᾷ, for κασακλιθῃ. 
598. τὸ γὰρ τυχεῖν αὑτοῖς} This is one of the few iambic lines 
in Sophocles which have neither cxsura nor quasi+cesura, unless 
we read with Bothe αὐτοῖσι πάντ᾽, or change the: relative postions 
of ἅπαντ᾽ aad αὐτοῖς. Τνγχάνω, when it signifies to hit, to obtain, 
to procure, requires a genitive case after it of the thing gained, 
except where neuter adjectives are employed as hese; and then.an 
accusative is found, though even a neuter may follow-in the gent- 
tive according to the general rule... .. ᾿ ΝΣ 
pe A. 995. ταῦτα τεύξομαι σέθεν. . ες 
ec. 42. Καὶ τεύξεται τοῦθ᾽, οὐδ᾽ ἀδώρητης φίλων — 
. ε πρὸς ἀνδρῶν, ss ες 
In Homer we find , . Ses 
TL. EE. 582. Χερμαδίῳ ἀγκῶνα τυχὼν μέσον.  . ᾿ς. 
Hermann considers. ἀγκῶνα μέσον to. be governed of. τυχὼν, but 
it is more probably governed of «κατὰ and ᾿Α»ντιλόχον, understood 
after ruyéy. The instances which he adduces (Qe. C. 1106, and 
1168. Antig. 778. Philoct. 509. Pheen, 1006.) to..prove that rvy- 
χάνω governs an accusative, are aji in the case of neuter adjentives: 
And it must be remembered, that the accusgtives of neuter adjec- 
tives are frequently found with verbs that regularly govern.a genie 
tive or dative’ . ren rer 
-600. Οὐκ dy} There are two. ways of taking this passage, either 
of which will make very good sense. oe ee ED 
.- 1s vos κακὸς obk ἂν γένοιτο καλῶς φρονῶν. 
2. vows καλῶς φρονῶν οὐκ ἂν γένοιτο κακόε... ., ,..΄. 
- 1, An ill-disposed mind cannot be entertainigg proper. senti- 
ments. oy et 
2. A mind that entertains proper sentiments cayno} be bad. ὁ 
The latter, on the whole, seems ἐφ be. the ,ijterpretation hest 
adapted to the context. Lo, . ΝΞ οὐ 
601. τῆε γνώμης] “ΟΥ̓ this design ;” sc. of dethroning Odipes 
603. καὶ τῶνδ᾽ ἔλεγχον) Ἔλεγχον is. bere aaid by L. Bos to. be 
governed of els or πρὸς unde ὁ but ἀμφ accusatives ane put 
in apposition to an entire proposition or some part.of it, in oder 
to Se an opinion on the contents of the proposition. ‘Here 
τῶνδ᾽ ov means ὃ, sc. “τὸ σεύθεσθαι Πυθοῖ, ἔλεγχος ἔσται 
τῶνδε. So Hee. 1158. ΝΣ 
τὸ λοίσθιον δὲ, πῆμα πήμαγων πλέον, 
ἐξειργάσαντο δείν᾽. sc. ὅ ἐστι κῆμα--- 
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Orest. 1104: Ἑλένην κγάνωμεν, Μενέλεῳ λύπην πικράν, 80.. 2, τὸ 
κτανεῖν Ἑλένην, ὅὄσται Χύπὴ “ἰκράν On .thisva pposition:see. Matth. 
Gr. Gr. Ῥ. 621. and Cl. Jl. No, LXI11. p. 57. τὸ wd a 3 
, 668. τοῦνο μὲν] This expression, as also rd πρῶτον; followed by 
τοῦτο δὲ, τοῦτ᾽ αὖθις, τοῦτ᾽ ἄλλο, εἶτα, ἔπειτα, and the like, may be 
translated by “ἐπ the first place,” and the latter by ““ ἴῃ the.next or 
secon plice.” Sce: Antig. 61. and Hermann’s:Annot, on Viger. 
Ῥ. 42. ᾿᾿ ᾿ , ες Co ες ΕΝ 
609. μάτην} Αἱ randem, without proof. oy, 
‘ 611. φίλον γὰρ] ‘ For to-cast away,:or banish. a pond. friend, I. 
call just the same, as {for a man to cast away} his life, which. he 
loves the best of all things.” FH Ct? 
616. εὐλαβονμένψ᾽ πεσεῖν] sc. σοι, which is omitted, lest Creon 
should be offended with the chorus, if they said.in express terms: 
that he was likely to go wreng. : Ν οι 
. 617. φρονεῖν γὰρ] For those-who ave hasty in decision, are not, 
secure or safe [from error]. ᾿ a , 
AL δεύτεραε γὰρ φροντίδεε σοφώτεραι. Hipp, 488. 
618. "Ὅταν ταχὺ] So Richard III. act iv. st. 3. . . 
| Go, muster'men ; my.ceunoil is my shield; ,... . ? 
. ‘We muet.be brief, when traitors take the. field. cs 
624. οἷόν ἐστι τὸ φθονεῖν) ‘What is the grudge ;”. some read. 
οἷόν ἔστιν ὃ φθονεῖς, ἐ What is that for which you hate της, . But 
there seems to be nb’ uate reason for Ure alterations 2. : 
625. ὡς oby ὑπείξων] “00 you speak this with the intention.of 
not submitting ;” os with the future participle expresses ietention, 
resolution, and the like. Do te ο 
628. ξυνιεῖε] Porson has shows that twxins.is the proper reading. 
The Attics said τίθημι, τίθης τίθησι, ἐννέημι;, Evvins, ξυνέησε. See: 
Orest. 141. a 
629; ob τοι κακῶς γ᾽ ἄρχοντοι---Ἶ Creon is here interrupted by GE- 
dipus, and was going to say Sei or some similar werd. Brunck: 
suggests ὑπεικτόον, but is ὑπεικτέον ἄρχοντος Greek? omen 
630. πόλεως μέτεστι] Πόλεωε ie scanned.as a diseyllable; μέτεστι. 
poverns a genitive of the thing shared and.a‘ dative οἵ the person 
by.whom, μέροε being the nominative understood. It is sametimes 
exptessed as "ΡΒ. T. 1300. Μέτεστε» ὑμῖν τῶν wexpayptéves μέροι. : 
" 688, tpi] The last syllable. of ὑμῖν is here longs contrary to 
the gitseral usage observed in Sophocles ::-see v.39. sad ῳ.2..: 
No. £xt18. p. 97: ὁ“ ΝΣ ΝΞ ΝΣ rave ; 
640. δνοῖν] Ἐ- didre in scanning ὃ monorylisble ; see Gaisford,: 
Heptuest.p. 229. end Herman. Elm. doctria. metric. p- 34, Elmsley 
reads τοῖνδ᾽ for Svar, 08 account of the metre, without any. neces~ 
sity for alteration. - ee : ; 
G43. robpor σῶμα] sc. me. Barnes Alcest. 652. remarks: ‘Di-. 
citur τόδε σῶμα δεικτικῶς pro ἐγὼ, ul sepe alias, et Heracl., v. 91., 
Οὐ γὰρ σῶμ᾽ dihpweroy τόδε, i, €. ἐγώ" Jolaus de se loquiturs” 
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(ΘΑ. τύκδ' ὅρκον ... 6 δεῶν») The onagh. bere. alluded !ti fs! tll? 
saleani adjuration which Creon had just made, v.643. and though. 
the name of the gods. was not. mentiosed, yet Nae form .in..whicls 
that adjdration is-couched implies. that he expected and prayed 
fot the vengeance of. the gods om his head, if: be was ‘not: speaking: 
thettruth, 0: ῸΘὃὉ 0 ΝΕ ΜπΦἜΤἸΥ̓Ξ ΞΕ ΕΞΞΞΕ 
GSN. irk. θέλειε ..,.. εἰκάθω 3}: ‘In what. do yoti. wish that 1. 
should give way?” Here és or ὄφρα is omitted before εἰκάθώ ; ner 
unusual ellipse after θέλω, βούλομαι, and the like, ‘as in Demosth. ri 
βοῦλει εἴπω; ““ what do you wish: [me to, or that I should] speak?” 
662. roy οὔτε] ‘Translate: “‘pay-respeet or regard to ane who 
was never before [considered as] foolish {or.infantine, vfmev fromi 
mand Erds,] and is now rendered important by [the selémn obli- 
gation of}anoath” sgt, Loo, 
656. τὸν ἐναγῆ] 'Evay}s signifies one whe ia liable: te the 
punishment annexed to the.viotation of as‘cath, Translate 5. “‘ never 
on an uncertain suspicion, [μήποτε σὺν. agave’ Abyy} to aconse: 
[βαλεῖν ἐμ altig} and dishonor [4ripor} a friend unden the solemn 
obligation of an oath.”. | a 
658. ἐπίστω} 2 pers. sing. imper.: frem. ἐκίνταμαι τ. the more 
usual form is éxieraco. Ion. ἐπέσταο, contract. ον. ΔΑ. ἐπίστω. 
See Suidas in Ἐπέσγω, ae pm 
659. δητῶν) ’Exlore Θηνῶν" “know that:you are seeking ;” where) 
a should expect 2yretv. On this idiom. see Ck Ji: No. ἜΧΕΙ. p. 
dove. 80... 7 τ νιν, 
.-660. οὐ. τὸ») Μὰ, the particle used in swearing hy airy being ‘or: 
thing, is here omitted, as it very frequently.iss see below, :v.:1088.;: 
Edmsley: would read μὰ and. omit ed οὐ accoent .of:the metre: but 
αὖ stems. to be requisite on account of the senses ob fnew dheOped’ 
σοι. ἣ φυγὴν ἐκ τῆσδε γῆ! Sod ea 
"663. πρόμον] The son is called. πρόμοε, the champion of alt the 
gods, ‘because he marches. throegh the-heavens asa sentinel: hefore- 
ἃ royal palace, and. guards it. ‘The choras. swears by the suny 
use be-sees‘and knows all things: νι 
τ, δέ πάντ᾽ ἐφορᾷ καὶ πάντ᾽ ἐπακούει: Odyss.A.108.. . - 
* 662. ἄθεος, ἄφιλοε] Deserted by gods and friends: so above,: 
V. 254. ἀνίμωε κἀθέωε, are similarly used, .° 3 
663. ὅ τι πύμανον»]} Elmstey remarks, “Parum video.quid sit 5 
Te κύματον ὁλοίμαν." But may net ὅ τι πύμαγοὐ. [éers} le referred! 
to the idea of destruction contained in cAolpar? ‘May I undergé. 
that destruction which 19 extreme ormoet dreadful? sg, 
667: καὶ τάδ᾽ sc. καὶ τάδε Ττρύχει. ψνχὰ»)] and « this . υὐὲξοπμιεὶ 
stance, εἶ ratvis. .. . τὰ mpés σφῷν, barrows up my 808]; -᾿΄ « 
668. προσάψει] Γῇ is the nominative to προσάψεε 3 Otherwise: 
προσάψει must be taken absolutely, of which { have net deen able 
te'find any instance. _ a 
672. Ἐλεεινόν] Read ἐλεινό». ᾿Ελεειρὸε isa sword. inknown te: 
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the Attic .writers.. As frou’ δέος is: formed. δεινὸς, ‘from κλέος 
sMrauvds, 56. fram éheos. is formed Acids; ‘See: Porson’s Pref, Hec. 
wij and Cl. Jl; No. LKE&. p- 141. ° oe Ν ΒΝ , . πος ΕΣ so. ΤΥ 
_ θ722.. στνγῆσεται) «ἜΘ. ἰἀίυτα: middle useit passively: but: seg 
above v. 365. and Dr. Monk, Hippol. 1458. ©. tee! 
677. Σοῦ μὲν τυχὼν Ayrsros) ἀγνὼς, like many other verbal 
derivatives, has, Beth an active and passive signification, ** not 
knowing,” (as bere,) ‘wot known.” (ν..58) ἡ. Ὁ. Ὁ 
686. μένειν] That the quarrel. shduld stop. - °° 4? 
690. ἴσθι δὲ ---Ἴ ‘ But.kniow that I shonld be found devoid: of 
sense ;. destitute ia matters of understanding’’ For instances: of 
repetition such as παραφρόνιμον ἅπορον ἐπὶ φρόνιμα, see v. 58. | 
693. μοσφίϑομαι) ‘Fhe schélmst explains this word by the term 
φπαραλογίξαμαι, to impose on: it is derived from νύσφι, seorsum, 
and signifies, A keep myself apart. from; f am estranged from; 1 
dislike. In this: sense it is frequently used in Homer: ‘but thé 
word does.at ocodr in thoaetive voice. See-41. B. 81. and Asch. 
Suppl. 164. _ ΝΞ ΞΕ 
695. 49 -πόμοικ΄. ddiovear] “Lost-in “a sea οἵ. troubles:"." See 
above, ν, 23. The penult ef ἀλύω is always short in Homer ; see Il. 
E. 352. 2. 12. . Odyss. 1.398. 2. 392 and 392. long in the tragir 
writers. See Orest. 271. Hipp. 1177. Philoct. 174. . ἜΗΝ 
699. πράγματοε] ἘΠ᾿ 16 ‘the genitive of the cause after μῆνιν, 
and may be rendered “on account οὔτ᾽ in all such instances, Lam- 
bert, Bos, and Brunck, v. 703. would-supply ἕνεκα. ‘This genitive 
occurs, (1) after sabstantives, as here ; (2) after adjectives ; and 
(3) after verbs. . ἜΝ ΝΕ 
+ (12) Ovest. 426. Koupg re θνγ ατρὸς πενθίμῳ κεκαρμένος, on ac- 
count-of his dayghter. o τς ὑτὶ 
᾿ (2.) ες. 154. Δειλαέα δειλαίον γήρως, on account of ‘my 
wretehed old age. ΕΣ ΗΝ 
43.) Qdyss. A. 68. ᾿Αλλὰ Ποσειδάων γαιήοχος doxedes aidy 
Κύκλωπος κεχόλωται. - - - ΣΝ 
on account of the Cyclops. Sée Matthiz Gr. Gr. p. 488: - 
701. βεβουλενκὼε ἔχει] For βεβούλευκε, says Brunck, v. 699. 
but see above, v. 577. ΝΞ 
709. φονέα] The last syable of Attic accusatives from nouns 
ἦθ long as bere, except iu two or three instances. Hec. 870. Eur. 
Electr. 599, 763. See Pors. Hec. 870. Here is an anapzst in the 
first place; and though an anapest:is admissible in the first place, 
aud the first place only, except in the case of-a proper name, the 
anapest must be included in the same word, unless where the hne 
begins either with aa article or Witt a preposition followed imme- 
diately by its case. See Dr..Monk’s note Mus. Crit. p. 63. and 
Herman's pref. to: the -Hec. in .Priestley’s edit. of Euripides, 
p. CCXx. a 
706. πᾶν ἐλευθεροῖ στόμα] “ Gives his tougue every ‘freedom or 
license.” ἐλευθεροστομέω is used in the same sense, Androm. 158. 
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938 Nofes-on the. Gidipus Rez. 
++ Πολλοῖς ξὺν ἔδνοις; Sor EXevOepooropety. | 
εἰ 708) ἐστί σ οἱ]. Zovand μοι are frequently used in an apparently 
redundant sense, but in reality they bave an elegant meaning, aud 
admit of a satisfactory explanation. Here coc may be translated, 
“‘to yourcomfort.” ᾿ . oo, : 
. Hec..194. ᾿Αγγέλλουσ᾽ 'Apyeiwy δόξαι 
joc gt ot. Kipp τᾶς σᾶε περί pos puyde, Ὁ 
to my sorrow. Οὕτως ἔχει. σοι ταῦτα. Antig. 37. for your infor- 
mation. See Cl, ri No. om p. a pot . 
- 700.. μαντικῆς ἔχον réyyns| 80. τι pépos. .. εὐ τς 
716, ἐονεύονσ] The present tense used 85.1.6 tense of history. 
See above, v. 560. ΝΣ 
Παιδὸς δὲ βλάστας! “ And as to the production of the child, 
or the child which was born :” this ia an instence of δῷ accusative 
‘without any grammatical government.. L. Bos conveniently sup- 
plies sara, a very useful.auxiliary; auch accusative however ‘! ex- 
presses the leading idea” of the sentence, at the head of which it 
stands. . ἮΝ 
, Sept. Theb. 896, Καὶ γόκτα ταύτην, ἣν λέγεις ἐπ' ἀσπίδος 
... τ γΆστραισι͵ μαρμαέρουσαν οὐρανοῦ κυρεῖν, 
ΝΞ... Tay’ ἂν γέγοιτο μάντιε ἐννοίᾳ rivé.— 
Sce Pors. Orest. 1645. Dae 
.. 718. ἄρθρᾳ---ἐνθΘεύξα:} Compare with this Phen. 24. 
ΜΝ Δειμῶν᾽ ἐς "ρας, καὶ Κιθαιρῶνος Néwas 
ani: . » ΑΔίδωσι βουκόλοιφιν ἐκθεῖναι βρέφος, - 
νιν μον, Σφυρῶν σιδηρᾶ κέντρα διαπείρας μέσον.. 
721. φονέα] An anapest: see v. 708. . 
. 729. ὡς ὁ Adios κατασφαγείη. .} os and ὅτε preceding an account 
of that which has beefi said, done, described, &c. are followed by 
an.optative or indicative mood. . 
732. οὗ τόδ' ἦν πάθος ;) ‘ Where this calamity took place,” or 
“ οὗ which this was the scene ;” πάθος, in the latter sense, occurs, 
Xenoph. Cyrop....... 
733. σχιστὴ δ' ὁδὸς. .}] Phoen. 37. 
a καὶ ξυνάπτετον πόδα 
Εἰς ταὐτὸν ἄμφω Φωκίδος σχιστῆς ὁδοῦ... ᾿ 
; 784. Δελφῶν κἀπὶ Δανλίας ἄγει] Δελφῶν is governed οἵ ἐπί. 
Where two nouns joined by a conjunction copulative are governed 
by a preposition, the preposition is frequently found. with the 
latter noun. ‘‘ Preepositio semel tantum, et in altero sententiz 
membro exprimitur.” Dr. Monk, Alcest. 114 See Ruhuken. Epist. 
Crit. i. p. 130. " 
. Hec. 143. ᾿Αλλ’ ἴθε ναοὺς, ἴθι πρὸ βωμούε. 
ἐπ νι  .Pheen. 291. Μαντεῖα σεμνὰ, Action τ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἐσχάραε. 
age ταυτὸν} To the same place, ec. to Corinth. See Schot. Phen. 


° @ 


_ . 738. Ὦ Ζεῦ., .) This line, like v. 598. has neither ceesura nor 
quasi-cesuta, . - 
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. 740, φύαιν] Size, or figure. ᾿ re 
τὸν δὲ Λάϊον ... φράθε) See v. 294. Le 
_ 747. Bréxwv} ‘Lest the prophet’ shoukd have had his eye- 
sight.” Qdipus in his quarrel with Tiresias had accused him of 
total blindness,' v. 371. : a 7 | 7 
Τυφλὸε rar’ dra, τόν re νοῦν, rir’ ὄμματ εἶ, ᾿ 
, 761. ἀγρούε. +. κἀπὶ ποιμνίων yo pas} See above, v. 794. | 
766. πάρεστιν] Photius Lex. MSS. explains πάρεστι by ἐκ xavrés 
δυνατόν ἐστι, and. the Gloss. by δύνατόν ἐστι τοῦτο, But may δοὶ 
wapedr:: here mean, he is present,” and express the rapidity with 
which Jocasta wished to execute the commands of Edipus? So the 
Schol. explains the passage, γνόμιξε αὑτὸν παρεῖναι. - 
ἐφίεσαι) ᾿Εφίεμαι, in the middle voice, regularly requités a 
genitive case. See Phon,’ 841. Helen. 1182. but here it governs 
an accusative: see above, v. 598. ΝΞ ὌΝ 
; 767. δέδοικ᾽ ἐμαντὸν] See above, v, 224. ᾿ ee 
772. μείϑονι} “OF more importance :” there is a similar usage 
of pel2wy, Antig.v. 182;  -᾿ pO 
‘Kai μείϑον᾽ doris ἀντὶ τῆς ewrnplas ᾿ ΕΠ. 


. ᾿ φίλον νυμίδεί, τοῦτον! οὐδαμοῦ λέγ. et 

773. διὰ τύχης rood’ ἰών] Verbs of motion followed by διὰ with’ 
a genitive, denote, to be mvolved or engaged in the action or 
circumstance expressed by the noun: ‘being involved im such a’ 
fortune.” So Pheen. 20. Kal was ods οἶκος βήσεται δι᾽ aiparos. See. 
Cl. Ji. No. LXtv. p. 33. and Brunck’s note. ol, 

775. Mepéxn] Pherecydes calls Medusa the wife of Polybus.: 
According to Euripides, Merope imposed'on her husband, and pre- 
tended to him that CEdipus was her own child. - ΕΞ 

τ δος ἡ δὲ τὸν ἐμὸν ὠδίνων πόνον 
ἸΜαστοῖε ὑφεῖτο, καὶ πόσιν πείθει τεκεῖν. τ. SI. Ν 
But Sophocles makes Polybus aware that ΑΕ ἀΐρα5 is not his son: 
see below, v. 1022. : 
. 780, ὧε εἴη» See above, 729. πλαστὺς, the same as ὑπυβολι-. 
patos. Dem. Phil. 8. § 7. " 

782. κατέσχον] sc. ἐμαυτὸν; restrained myself. 

- 50 Orest. v. 1597. El γὰρ κατέσχον, μὴ θεῶν κλεφθεὶς ὕπο. 
Αεἰδίορὶι. Nab. 1968. Κἀγὼ μόλις μὲν ἀλλ᾽ ὅμωε ἤδεσχύμην 

ΝΞ Τὸ πρῶτον. ᾿ ͵ . 

‘785. κἂγὼ τὰ μὲν} This.line bas neither cesura nor quasi-cre- 
sura, like v. 598. 738. 856. 

788. ὧν μὲν ἱκόμην dripoy] “Artpoy [τούτων ἕνεχ ὧν. 

795. ἄστροις τὸ λοιπὸν] ‘Ever after measuring out {or ascer- 
taining the position of] the Corinthian land by {observing] ‘the 
stars.” Heath would place commas after Κορινθίαν and ἐκμετρού- 
μενος, and remove the comma after χθόνα; he thus makes ὁδὸν 
understood after ἐκμετρούμενος, and χϑόνα the accusative. governed. 
of ἔφενγον : but this is not necessary. 
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805. #Aavvérny] Were driving 5 were attempting to: drive ἃ me. 
See Ρῇαη.88ἃὁ. wi Fe _ 

. 898. ᾿δηῤήκιὰ 9} Havies watched [my opportanity].- 7 
1 SOD; μκάρευ ss 4]. Phevorda is, nadloerd poo {xara] μέσον κάρα Se 
πλοῖς κέντροισι: “ he came down on me, on the middle of the head; 
_ with his thong. doubled’:” ἀν ον he ‘struck a blow on, my head with 

his thong: doubled, Of, as thie ,soholiast expioins it, swith 3 Bis. “thong 
labtee:. ᾿ 
1-810, . tony) 80, niga, ποινὴν, Stags, 6 or: the ke. bg nt ᾿ 

Bt 8.. εἰδὲ τῷ ξένῳ] And if there be ‘any - ‘relationship Ὁ" Laias 
belpnging to.this stranger or unknown [whom I slew]. Aaty 3 is the 
dat. after ovyyexes,. and ξένῳ after πρασήκει. . .΄. 

" SLA ροᾶδό δ᾽ ἀνδρὸς}. .58. ἐμοῦ see above, ν. 584, ν΄ 

ε819.. τάδ} Téde:here, κα. zatra, v.87, has no regalar govern 
ment; κατὰ may be supposed to be jinderstood.:—: 

821. ἐν χεροῖν ἐμαῖν}: With my lands; . ἐν with the noun 
geverned ‘by it:frequently: describes. the. instrument, consequence, 
or cause of the word to which it is immediately subjomied.’. I pol 
lute by [the instrumedtatity o£]: my. -heads, So Aristoph. Nub. 
. 1335. ἐν δίκῃ σ᾽ ἔτυπτον, 1 struck thee with for in consequence of] 
jastice.2. 5 od καῖε 459: and>Vipet{ p..404..° - “- 

11828.: dp’ Spun κακός ;} “In hisce interrogandi formulis neguatent 
particulam pro arhitrio vel'adduot vel omittant Tragici.” Porson: 
Pref. ec. 'p. OLYIIL, 

824. μὴ ᾽στι] Eor! is beve; as iin many passages; ued in the. danse 
of éfedri. See Viger. p..196. . 

- 898. dp” οὐκ' ἀπ᾿ apni] ‘t Would not: aby oné in: deciding [πε] 
these things [proceedéd] from a-cruel deity be right.in his. sc~ 
count?” Read with Erfurd€ ἂν ὀρθοίη: The repetition of the par- 
ticle dy, especially'with the optative mood, is very cominon, ‘some- 
timee with the imdicative and- occasionally with: the infinitive. 
When the double ἃν occurs in a sentence, the first is-ealhed δῥνη-: 
τικὸν, thé other παρακληρωματικόν.. See Herman. on Viger. p. 614. 
in a note well worthy of the young scholar’g attention. . 

833. κηλῖδ᾽ ἐμαισῷ Eupgop.as} Sich astain of [or resulting 
from or én aceotunt οἵ] calamity. Brunck’s remark, that bere is an 
instance of hypallage or Ayrixrwoss, is sufficiently ridiculous, ‘Sed. 
Dr. Monk’s note on the Electr. of Soph. v.19. Mus. Crit. p. 63. 

. 838. πεφασμένον) ac. red’ Boripos - .:. the genitive of the parti- 
ciple put absolutely frequently stands alone without a substantive, 
where the subject is easily recognized from the. context. 

~. 3 Soph..Beetr. 1844. redov μένω », «ἴποιμ' ἄν. 

See Cl. Jl. No. Lxv.. p.. 87. v. 909. . 

- 841. περεσσὺν} “ Aad what particular account ας or ciretimstanee: 
did you hear from me Κ᾽ ἮΝ 
heterosis amet ‘ 5 Ν λ . Β . ἢ ον ° ‘ 

* Liv. 1. § 31. missis, at i€ prédigiam-visehdumn, Pe 
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842. λῃστὰς. .. αὐτὸν évvéwew...he spoke of robbers that : 
see above, v. 224. 

846. oidéwvov] The Greeks in expressing singularity, whether 
by οἷος, μόνος, or otherwise, use compound instead of simple words: 
here οἰύξωνος merely conveys the idea of οἷος; μονόστολος that of 
μόνος, μονόξυξ, Pers. v. 144. though perhaps the term annexed ele- 
gantly expresses some distinguishing particular connected with the 
person or thing thereby designated ; μονόπεπλος, Hec. 921. pordya- 
Nos, Iph. A. 225, ὥς. (Edipus had said, v. 813. that he had killed 
all the attendants of Laius as well as Laius himself. 

κτείνω δὲ τοὺς ξύμπαντας. 

847. εἰς ἐμὲ ῥέπον] The last syllable of ἐμὲ is made long before 
the initial p in ῥέπον : see v. 72. . 

848. ὡς φανέν ye rovros] A nominative or accusative absolute : 
see above, v. 101. 

856. κατέκταν᾽, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸς} See above, v. 785. , 

857. μαντείας γ᾽... οὕνεκ As far ἃ5 prophecy is concerned. 
Herod. Clio, § 4°. ἀπήμονα τοῦ φυλάσσοντος" εἵνεκεν. 

869, Οὐδὲν γὰρ ἂν πράξαιμ᾽ ἂν] On the double ἂν, see v. 828. 

863. Εἴ poe...) The chorus in this ode supports its high office : 
see Horace, Art. Poet. It had been shocked with the impiety of 
Jocasta particularly ; and here asserts in a beautiful manner the ex- 
cellency of moral and religious conduct; εἴ μοι, ‘futinam mihi.” 
Elmstley; but see above, v. 80. 


NOTULE 
In THUCYDIDEM, ad Edit. Hudson 


accommodate. 


P. 1,1. 8. ἀξιολογώτατον. Hic ἀξιολογώτερον legere malin:.— 
Proemium et finem Historie hujus, ut opinor, scripsit auc- 
tor alius et non Historicus Thucydides noster: hanc senten- 
tiam meam de fine firmat Smithius traductor uostri Anglica- 
nus. . 

P. 4,1. 10. τεττίγων. Hujus loci ope explicare possum alium 
huic locum parallelum apud Homer Iliadem (τεττίγεσσιν 
ἐοικότες). Ab hoc colligo Trojanos mores eosdem cum Gre- 
εἶτ incolis voluisse, et non dixisse sese cicadis aimiles fuisse, 
sed crines ornatos cicadis aureis in foras sedisse. 

P. 7, 1.16. Non sic Homerus. 

— 1,22. Tyolav. Hic, ut opinor, errat Historicus noster— 
non sic habet Homerus. : 

P.9, 1.7. Pro ἔσχον lego ἔχειν. 
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P. 0, 1. 8. τὴν πόλιν. Μανία τῇ πόλει. 
P. 10, 1. 9. Inter κωλύματα et αὐξηθῆναι insere particulam nega- 
tivam μή. 
P. 20, |. 20. Pro ἡμετέρῳ lego ὑμετέρῳ. 
P. 25, 1. 6. δέσιχεσθαι. Corrige (δέχεσθαι.) 
P. 85.1.1. Pro ἐπὶ lege ἐν. ᾿ 
P. 85,1. 3. Βολβήν. Cum Herodoto, Strabone, et Scriptoribus 
aliis Βοιβὴν lego. . 
P. 34, 1. 18. Ολύνθου. Malim Ολυνθόν. 
P. 38, ]. 12. Pro ὑμῖν lege ἡμῖν. 
Ρ. 40, l. 11. Pro δύναμιν lego δύναμις. 
— 1. 16. ἡμετέροις. Malim ὑμετέροις. 
— 1,19. Pro οὔτε lege οὔθ᾽. 
P. 45, 1. 16. Pro τούτους lego τοιούτους. _— 
Ρ. 55,1]. Φ. Κίμωνος. Alibi Kizpovos. Non placet variatio. 
—1.3. Pro αὐτοῖς lego αὐτούς. 


Notule in Euripidis Tragedias. 
In Troades. [G. Burges. ] 


P, 4, ν. 45. Pro poi lego μοῦ. 
Pp. 13, v. 140. δούλα δ᾽ ἄγομαι. Lege δούλα τ᾽ ἄγομαι. 


In Hippolyt. Coronifer. [Monk.] 


P. 174, v. 1433. Καὶ ool. ic omnino legendum, ut opinor, 
debet σοῦ. 


In Alcestem. (Gaisford.) 
P. 6, ν, 24, ἤδη δὲ τόνδέ. Dele δὲ post ἤδη. 
— v. 82. μῶν οὖν δοκεῖς σοῦ. Cum edit. Aldina (ρτο σοῦ) 
lego οὐ. 
In Palamedem. ( Barnes.) 


P. 487, vv. 25-8. Pro ἰαχαῖς cum Strabone legere ἰαγχοῖς 
malim. 


In Electram, (Gaisford .) 


v. 116. μ᾽ ἔτεκε. Cum Barnes. lego pe τέκε. 

v. 211. φόνιος. Malim φονίοις. Sic Barnes. in marg. 
v. 426. πέσοι- Cum Stobzo malim πέσω. 

v. 428. πεσόν. Lego πέσω. 

ν, 488. ἐξέθρεψ᾽ ἐγώ. Lege ἐξέθρεψε᾽ γώ. 

v. 636. Pro ὁδὸν γὰρ αὐτὴν lego ὁδὸς πὰρ αὐτήν. 


et a 
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Fabule A‘sopice fragmentum spud H. Stephani Poetarum 
Lyricorum edit. Geneve unpress. 1626, et ab illo Alco falso 
tributum, nunc primum auctori proprio restituit J. G. M. 

Ὃ δὲ καρκῖνος ὧδ᾽ ἔφη, χαλᾷ τὸν ὄφιν λαβὼν, 
Εὐθέα χρὴ τὸν ἑταῖρον ἔμεν, καὶ μὴ σχόλια φρονεῖν. 
Sic vertit Stephanus :— 

‘Cancer autem ita locutus est, quum serpentem chelis pre. 
hendisset, < Necesse est ut sodalis rectum sequatur et non obli- 
qua volvat animo.’”’ 

. M. 
Dudleio dabam, Feb. 1827. 


A Dissertation on the Hiatus in the Poems of Homer, 
and the Limits which circumscribe the. power of the 
Ictus Metricus, &c. 


No. Ii.—[Concluded from No, LXIX.] 


"Tue true reading of I. 415. . 
"Ωλοτό μοι κλέος ἐσθλὸν, ἐπὶ δηρὸν δέ μοι αἰών, 

may be, ἐπ᾽ 2g δηρὸν, which well agrees with the general Home- 
ric phraseology. . | 

K. 272. Τὼ δ᾽ ἐπεὶ οὖν ὅπλοισιν evi δεινοῖσιν ἐδύτην can be 
aptly emended, by reading οὖν ἐνὶ ὅπλοισιν δεινοῖσιν, instead of 
ὅπλοισιν ἐνὶ δεινοῖσιν. As to K. 376. and O. 4. 

Χλωρὸς ὑπὸ Selous’ τὼ δ᾽ ἀσθμαίνοντε, xiynryy’ 
Χλωροὶ ὑπὸ δείους, πεφοβημένοι" ἔγρετο δὲ Ζεὺς, 
it must be observed, that the noun is in the nominative δέος; and 
therefore δείους in the genitive is erroneous, for it can be used 
neither when the first syllable is in thesis (i.e. when it does 
not receive the ictus as in these passages), nor when it is m arsts, 
as δέους cannot be admitted as a spondee; see above. ‘The 
regular genitive of δέος would be δεέος, which we conceive was, 
in the tame of Homer, changed both into δέους by the coales- 
cence of the two latter syllables, and into δεῖος by that of the 
two former. Accordingly, im the passdges above quoted we 
should read, 
Δεῖος ὑπὸ χλωρὸς" τὼ x, τ. A. 
Δεῖος ὑπὸ χλωροὶ x. τ. A. 

A. 10. may, without the least detriment to the sense, be thus 

altered : 
"Evia στᾶσα bed μέγα τ᾽ ἤὔὐσεν, δεινόν τε. 
The learned Maltby observes, that the present ἀδω is not 
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found; but that the penult. of the future and first aorist is al- 
ways long in Homer: and the correctness of bis observation 
is evident from Θ. 227. A. 275. The best method of remedying 
A. 37. should it be thought to need remedying, seems to be, to 
insert the verb ἦν before deizos, which verb Homer uses when 
speaking of the figures engraven cn the shield of Achilles. In 
O. 119. we may read, 
“Ὡς φάτο" καὶ κέλετό ῥ᾽ ἵππους Δεῖμόν τε Φόβον τε : 
and for οὐδέ δὴν χάζετο φωτός, Π. 736. we may substitute, οὐδ᾽ dp 
δὴν χάζετο φωτός. In Φ. 25. as it stands in our present editions, 
the words δεινοῖο and ποταμοῖο may be. misplaced; and the 
lengthening of the last syllable of κατὰ before δεινοῖο can be 
avoided by reading, 
“Ms Τρῶες δεινοῖο κατὰ ποταμοῖο ῥέεθρα. 

The preferable lection of M. 116. may be, 

Ai κέν πως ἐμὲ μὲν Selon, ἀπὸ δ᾽ "Exropa λύσῃ. 

Whether most of these emendations are necessary (for some 
unquestionably are), I shall leave to the judgment of my readers. 
For a long time, 1 could not admit the exception in favor of 
the letter 8; but have at length embraced the opposite opinion, 
the authorities for the usage appearing too. strong to be resisted : 
as however the point is doubtful, I thought it best to furnish the 
above corrections. That the two following passages are corrupt, 
cannot, I think, be doubted. H. 142. , | 

Toy Avxdopyos ἔπεφνε δόλῳ, οὔ τι κράτεϊ γε. 

The medicine, that must be employed to effect the recovery 
of this passage, is more violent than those we usually make use 
of ; and our emendation must proceed on the hypothesis, that 
οὔ τι κράτεΐ γε was originally a gloss or comment on the true 
reading, From Od. I. 408. 

Ὧ φίλοι: Odris με κτείνει δόλῳ, od δὲ Bixguy, 
I have conjectured that the Homeric verse was 

Tov Λυκόοργος ἔπεφνε δόλω γ᾽, οὐ γάρ τι βίηφι. 

O. 478. “Ds φάθ᾽ ὁ δὲ τόξον μὲν ἐνὶ κλισίῃσιν ἔθηκεν, 

can be coirected with the utmost readiness and certainty, by 
reading ὁ δ᾽ dp τόξον x. τ. A. The particle dp heightens the 
beauty of the sentence. With respect to T. 400. 
. Ξάνθε τε, καὶ Βαλίξ τηλεχλυτὰ τέκνα Ποδάργης, 
we may perhaps infer from it, that the horse of Achilles was 
called Βαλίης, not Badios, which would give for the vocative 
Badly, as Κρονίδη; and accordingly in IJ. 149. write BaAlny, 
instead of Βαλίον. Could the Homeric crthography be ascer- 
tained with greater precision, respecting this yerse as well’ as 
many others, something more definite and decisive could be 
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pronounced; but until this is the case, the true reading of this 
verse must be involved in uncertainty. : 

Seventhly, A short vowel closing a word, succeeded by another 
beginuing with a vowel or diphthong, cannot be used as the 
first syllable of a dactyl or of aspondee. Art cannot acquire 
many things bestowed by nature: and amongst the things be- 
stowed by nature only, we may reckon a correct and faithful 
pronunciation of the ancient Greek poetry. By reasonings on 
extended observation, we may come to a tolerable knowlege of 
-the manner in which it was recited; but to exhibit at the pre- 
sent day the correct pronunciation in all its niceness of variety, 
is, in my judgment, impossible. An attentive and thoughtful 
perusal of the Iliad and Odyssey will be sufficient to convince 
a person, that the Greeks iu the time of Homer, in order to 
mark the termination of a word with more precision, always 
shortened a final long vowel or diphthong when the succeeding 
word began with a vowel or diphthong; so that φασγάνῳ ἀΐσσων, 
Θ. 88. was pronounced φάσγανο[άϊσ σων, and ὑμετέρῃ ἐπεὶ, E. 
686. dpsrelpéeret: for it must be observed, that elision contracts 
two words into one; and therefore, according to our plan of re- 
citation, gives a rich and almost endless variety to the ancient 
poetry. But if the Greeks always shortened a long vowel or 
dipbthong at the end of a word when the next word did not 
begin with a consonant, is it probable that Homer would have 
allowed a final short vowel, when the succeeding word began 
with a vowel or diphthong, to occupy the place of a long syila- 
ble? or is such a doctrine to be admitted on the authority of a 
few passages which admit of alteration with the greatest facility? 
I. 172. has been already considered. 

Δ. 456. “Ως τῶν μισγομένων γένετο, ἰαχή τε, φόβος τε, 
may be corrected by inserting ῥ᾽ after γένετο, according to the 
custom of Homer: and the same may be said of M. 144. Ο. 
396. Π. 366. and some others. In 4. 506. 
᾿Αργεῖοι δὲ μέγα ἴαχον, ἐρύσαντο δὲ νεχροὺς, 

the correct reading is, μέγαλ᾽ ἴαχον x. τ᾿ λ. 88 In Σ΄. 90. 228. Φ. 
10; and the same trivial alteration will be sufficient to rectify, 
E. 343. 83.421. P. 213.317. Σ. 160. We can correct E. 302. 
@. 321. M. 205. 1.785. T. 41. 7. 285. 382. 445. by substi- 
tuting σμερδαλέον for σμερδαλέα, which is no less-usual: see T. 
399, &c. When we consider the great liability of all persons 
writing to alter unconsciously the form of words, and reflect 
on the thick mist which envelopes the Homeric orthography, 
we shall not be at a loss to account for the frequent violation of 
rule in this particular. It may be that the same form 1} 


a 
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‘Homer's time was used to express σμερδαλέον and σμερδαλέοι, 
μέγαλ᾽ and péya, and the same with other adverbs similarly 
formed." ΒΕ. 576. cah be corrected by reading [paAcipeve’ aud! 
ἑλέτην, or by inserting γ᾽ after Πυλαιμένεα. Z. 62. 

Αἴσιμα παρειπών' ὁ δ᾽ ἀπὸ Mev ὥσατο χειρὶ, - 
may be rendered correct by the insertion of the customary par-~ 
ticle ῥ᾽ after ἀπό, or by a transposition of the words, ὁ δ᾽ dev amo. 
Ο. 275. is to be remedied by reading, τῶν δέ θ᾽ ὑπ’ dp” ἰαχῆς x. τ. A. 
and in Π, 573, 4. the original doubtless was, 

Τρωσὶ xaxd φρονέων" οἱ δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἰαχὴ τε φόβῳ τε 
Πάσας πλῆσαν ὁδοὺς, ἐπεὶ ἔγμαγεν' ὕψι δ᾽ ἀέλλη. 

The apparently formidable difficulty which presents itself 19 
B. 832. E. 71. A. 996. Π. 542. P. 196. 2. 86. vanishes on 
the simple supposition, that Homer wrote not οὐδὲ οὗς, but οὐδὲ 
ἐοὺς, &c., and that the final ε in οὐδὲ, 1 in wécei, Kc. and the ini- 
tial ¢ in ἑοὺς, ἐῶ, 8c. formed by their coalescence a long syllable. 
““ Synaloepha per crasin,” says Maltby, Mor, p. 15. “ fit inter 
duas quasvis vocales vel diphthongos, alteram in fine vocis, alte- 
rah ia initio sequentis, ita ut m unam syllabam coeant, que non 
longa esse nen potest.” The reading of B. 781. 

Γαῖα δ᾽ umecrovayite, Mii ὡς τερπικεραύνῳ, 
may be rendered correct by the insertion of ῥ᾽ after Δι. 

‘The reader will have perceived with what ease many, nay 
most of the faulty passages already noticed can be emended, by 
the insertion of one of the particles dpa, ἂρ or ῥ᾽, y andr’: and 
at will appear on examination, that many other corrupted pas- 
sages in Homer owe their corruptions to the omission of these 
particles. From a due consideration of this fact, and of the 
circumstance that Homer delights im particles more than any 
other Greek poet whose works have reached us, a theory has 
been formed as plausible, as useful and important; viz. that 
the primitive transcribers, when fatigued with their labor, used 
certain marks (as a dot. two dots : 8 small stroke- &c. &c.) 
to express the particles dga or pa, ye and re, in order to save the 


' Perhaps both for σμερδωλέαν and for σμερδαλέα the primitive copies 
of Homer had σμερδ,, and for μέγα and μέγαλ᾽, used as adverbs, μέγ. : on 
the supposition that the metre would dircct the reader when to use the 
one, and when the other form. This hypothesis derives some strength 
from E, 343. the reading of which before Barnes was, 

Ἡ δὲ μέγ᾽ ἰάχουσα x. τ. λ.: 
instead of which Barnes, and after him Clarke, gave μίγα ἰάχουσω, tife 
true fection being μέγαλ᾽ iayovee. The inflections of nouns, adjectives, 
and verbs, arc foo uumerous for us to wish for a moment to extend the 
@onjecture to thea. 
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trouble of so frequently writing them in full: which marks were 
in some cases effaced by time, and when not effaced, were not 
understood by later transcribers: but that sometimes (through 
that momentary forgetfulness which very frequently happens to 
every person writing) they lost sight of their own marks; and 
that at others, their strength being renewed and their spirits ine 
vigorated, they wrote the words.in full, or used the marks in- 
differently. This hypothesis will both account for many various 
readings, as regards the omission or insertion of the particles, 
and will enable us to remove by far the greater part of those 
offences against metre which infest the present editions of 
Homer, 

Having thus. prescribed just and proper limits to the power 
of the ictus metricus, we will proceed to the consideration of 
the manner in which it operates. There are only two cases in 
which a vowel is long: first, when it is long by nature as »3 
secondly, when it is long by position, or when it precedes two 
consonants. Accordingly, it may be questioned whether the ictus 

_metricus falling on a short syllable formed by a short vowel, 
followed by a consonant as ὅπως, rests on the consonant so 88. 
to double it in pronunciation, ὅππως, or on the vowel so as to 
prolong its sound, axes. Professor Dunbar asserts that the latter 
18 always the case ; but proof is required ; and the point can be 
deteripined only by the practice of ancient Msg. and deductions 
from acknowleged properties of the language, ‘The Professor 
reasons thus, “ Persuasum habeo Gracos, imprimis Atficos, ser 
dulo evitasse talem sonum, qualem duplex ῥ, pleno org prenun- 
tiatum postulet, atque in vocalem qua: nullam asperitatem habet, 
quaque auribus sese gratissima commendat, vocem precipue iy 
tendisse. Si nos hodierni simplex 6 quam hiquidissimus:, vocali 
precedente vocem maxime morante, efferre studemus, existi- 
marine fas est Greecos, quibus lingua omnium suavissima et h- 
quidissima exstitit, quibusque Eupbouia maxime erat studio, tam 
asperum et raucum sonum quam duplex p habet, unquam edi- 
disse ?”—** Notissimum est Atticos semper operam dedisse, ut 
¢ quamplurimis vocabulis, ne aures sibilatio ejus offenderet, 
ejicerent; idque facere consuesse in quibusdam adjectivorum 
comparativis et superlativis; ut tamen syllaba produceretur, 
vocalis brevis in longam mutabatur.” This reasoning is only 
applicable to the reduplication of ῥ and σ: and the former para- 
graph only applies to Homer. Of the principle contained in both, 
At is in my opinion a sufficient refutation to quote the following 
passage from Buttmann’s Greek Grammar: “ Two changes are 
so frequent as to deserve specification; viz. tr and oo, 2p and 
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po: of which rr and # are favorite forms of the Attic dialect, and 
co aud po of the onic. The lonic forms of some words are 
found however occasionally in Attic writers.” Eng. Vers. p. 22. 
Heyne falls into the other extreme, maintaining that whenever a 
short syllable as above was lengthened by the ictus metricus, 
or as le terms it “vi pronuntiationis et: toni,” the consonant 
was always doubled. Dunbar affirms that xdveow, with the 
metrical emphasis on the penult., ought to be pronounced κύνησιν, 
not κύνεσσιν, as in Mss. and Edd.: that ὁπότερος, with the metri- 
cal emphasis on the first syllable, ought to be pronounced αὐπό- 
Tepes, Not ὁππότερος, as in Mss. Heyne: that AwoAAwya, with the 
metrical emphasis_on the first syllable, should be pronounced 
᾿Αππόλλωνα, not ᾿Απόλλωνα, as in Mss.: that ᾿ἄλοφον, ( K. 258.) 
with the metrical emphasis on the first syllable, should be pro- 
nounced ἄλλοφον, not ᾿ᾶλοφον, as in Mss, The truth probably lies 
between the two opinions. Where we haveno reason for distrusting 
the reading of Mss. it should not be distrusted. As Mss. agree to 
double the consonant in ὅπως, droregos, &c. we may rest assured 
that in these words the consonant was doubled (at the time the 
Mss. were written at the least) when the first syllable was 
lengthened by the ictus; and as Mss. agree likewise to write 
᾿Απόλλωνα, ἄλοφον, &c. the first syllable being lengthened by the 
metrical emphasis, we may be confident that the vowel was 
pronounced as «long. In all probability, the reading of our 
present Mss. in this particular was derived from that of more 
ancient ones: so that we ought rather to be glad of the direc- 
tion Mss. afford us, than reproach the writers of them with 
jgnorance. ‘There is, [ conceive, no reason why we should deny 
that the preposition ἐνὶ, when the first syllable was lengthened 
by the ictus, acquired somewhat the pronunciation εἰνὶ, as the 
Mss. read in O. 150; or that the adjective μέσος, when the first 
‘syllable was placed as the first of a dactyl or spondee, was 
uttered μέσσος. ‘Che Mss. have however been very cautious of 
injuring the sense, while they are directing the pronunciation: 
so that in many cases we are left to the decisions of our own 
judgment. The vowel was most probably lengthened in ’ Exess, 
X. 379, as, if the consonant was doubled, no reason can be 
assigned why it was not written ’Exwed;; but this is nut the 
place to discuss the case of particular words. A short syllable 
formed as in our second rule, can be lengthened only by pro- 
longing the sound of the vowel; and it is almost certain, that a 
short syllable formed as in our third rule, was lengthened by the 
resting of the voice on the consonant; inasmuch as the sense so 
often depends on the final syllable being formed by a long or 
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short vowel, that it would be dangerous to let the voice rest on 
the short vowel. As to a vowel situated as in the fourth and 
fifth rules, little doubt can remain, after an attentive consideration 
of the subject, that it is lengthened by doubling the initial con- 
sonant of the next word. 

To the perfection of the system, the following rules only are 
wanting: their correctness may be easily demonstrated, and 
the passages in which they are violated as easily emended. 

Ist, A final diphthong may coalesce with the initial vowel or 
diphthong of the next word, but can in no case be elided. 

@diy, A long vowel or diphthong cannot be shortened in the 
middle of a word. 

Sdly, A long final vowel cannot in conjunction with a short 
preceding vowel be taken 88 8 short syllable, even when the 
next word begins with a vowel. 

The system thus formed is strict and rigorous, at the same 
time that it is simple and natural: it will easily overcome every 
difficulty, and surmount every obstacle, carrying us through the 
Iliad almost without the erasure of a single line. 

Ξ. Φ. 


--α.--.-....Ἅ.....»....» «.....ὄΨ.Ψᾧ 
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CAMBRIDGE LATIN PRIZE ESSAY. 


Oratio de Ridiculo, habita Cantabrigia in Scholis Pub- 
licis, primo die Julii, 1780. α GuLIELMO CoLE, 
A.B. Coll. Regal. Socio. 


An ridiculum istam in se vim habeat, ut per id solum vera a 
falsis dignoscantur ? 


Av sobriam veri investigationem animum temperatum et aqua- 
bilem adhibere debemus, nullo amore vel invidia perturbatum, 
nulla huc vel illuc voluntatis inclinatione propendentem. 
Omnes argutie captionesque amovende videntur, omnia elo- 
quentiz lenocinia, que fucato quodam colore rerum ipsarum 
naturam illinere possint, et mentem a veritate deflectere. Atqui 
non paucos videmus, quorum ingenium picta quadam imaginum 
varietate refertum est; qui probam et severam rerum Investiga- 
tionem non patiuntur, qui argutils instructi, et festivitatem non 
semper bene teniperatam sibi in promtu habentes, vel in seriis 
disputationibus omnes ridiculi aculeos non dubitarunt emittere. 
Horum ingeuium mirari possumus, sales ac facetias laudare, lo- 
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cupletem sane eloquentiz supellectiilem; An vero veritati fa- 
veant ista, an non potius fraudi ac errori patrocinentur, disqui- 
rendum videtur. . 

Ut igitur questionem quasi intimam perscrutemur ; primum 
ridiculi vim naturamque excutiamus, quousque progredi liceat, 
qui modi sint adhibendi ; quantuin deinde ad verum investigan- 
dum et promovendum valeat; quid vel utilitatis vel detrimenu 
pr se ferat, perpendamus. 

Risus est voluptatis cujusdam repentine effusio, que mentem 
vehementius percellit, et in vocis tremorem erumpit; cujus tanta 
vis est, ut supprimere ejus motus vel omnino cobibere vix pos- 
simus, adeo ommes animi aditus occupat, corpusque totum inci- - 
tal, et couturbat. 

Ac profecto tantum ponderis in risu inesse voluit natura, ut 
hominem solum ea dote ditaverit, et quasi rationi administram 
adjunxerit. | Etenim, quamvis mentem a sede sua dimovere 
videatur, viresque enervare penitus ac dissolvere, tantum luctus 
et curaruin lenimen admovet, adeo animi wegritudinem allevat, et 
hilaritate quadam ac gaudio nos perfundit, ut felicitati nostre 
parum prospicere videantur, qui vi eum nobis omnino extor- 
quere cupiant, qui nigram tristitia nubem humanis rebus offun- 
dant, qui sine acumine, sine lepore, Sto:cam quandam et sapien- 
tem gravitate stultite sue pretendunt.—Amoveamus igitur 
hos Heracliti de familia hebetes et egritudine tabescentes phi- 
losophos: vitam nec in Epicuri transeamus hortulis, neque hi- 
laritate futili et intempestiva temere gestientes deliquescere nos 
patiamur. Ad virtutem et sapientiam excolendam sobrii ac 
serio accingamur.— Atqui ad amcena jucunditatis diverticula ne 
pudeat tempestive confugere, utcunque gravitate censoria con- 
terrere nos velit oscitans quorundam ac dormitans sapientia. 

Mirandum est profecto quot in divortia quodammodo scindit 
se risus, quante dulcedinis, quante amaritudinis fons. [lle enim 
diving. rationis, ille voluptatis ac amorum comes, qui ad vernam 
nature amoenitatem exprimendam transfertur, odii ac invidie 
cruore venenato imbuitur, in famam atque domos irruit alienas, 
quicquid amabile, quicquid magnum et magnificum sit, pertur- 
bat ac confundit. {ta saluberrima medicamenta, si male tem- 
perentur, aut wgtis inconsiderate adhibeantur, noxia fiunt et 
pestifera. Quanto cum odio, ne dicam abominatione, excipitur 
risus ille, vel potius rictus mortis sepulchralis, a Poetarum nos- 
trorum Principe depictus ὃ 

Quis immotus Ajacem illum Homericum videt superbis 
passibus’ sofenmiter incedentem, et terrifico subridentem su- 
percilio? 
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Toios dp’ Alas ὦρτο πελώριυς, ἕρκος ᾿Αχαιῶν, 

Μειδιόων βλοσυροῖσι προσώπασι.ἵ 
Magnam sane vim ridiculo inesse, 81 _altra limites justos non 
evagetur, nemo est quin agnoscat. Hoc maximarum rerum 
momenta vertit, res, quz argumentis dilui_ non possunt, facile 
dissolvit. Quid adversarium armatum potentius lacessit, aut 
solertius eludit, seu feriendus sit sive evitandus? Quid: cohor- 
tari ad virtutem ardentius, quid a vitiis acrius potest revocare? 
Hinc comici se effundunt sales, hinc heroum majestas deriden- 
da ad infimum gradum detruditur ; hinc‘res tenues ac turpicule 
dignitate quadam ludicra splendescunt. : 

Quis adinirabilem illam Cervantis historiam sine totius cor- 
poris conquassatione ac jucunda perturbatione pervolvit? Vide- 
mus Equitem vultu macilento, lugubri, tetrico. Heraem mi- 
ramur generosos concipientem spiritus, intrepidum, virtute 
plenum; Armigerum ridemus, rusticum, helluonem, proverbio~ 
rum intempestivas ineptias effutientem. Hz res subturpes ac 
‘deformes, magnificis quibusdam virtutibus temperate jucunde 
ac admiixt, imagines depingunt in animo lectoris comicas ac 
‘ridiculas ; risum tenere non possumus, latera concutiuntur, os, 
‘venz, oculi simul occupantur, Ac melhercule tantam vim in se 
habuit ludicra hee obsolete virtutis effigies, ut mores istos His- 
pane gentis heroicos, et ineptam illam erga omnes ommum 
‘gentium atque omnium ordinum mulieres usurpatam chentelamn 
represserit. Quid igitur?—Anne licentia quadam evagabitur 
profusus ac immoderatus risus? nonne reprimendus quodam- 
modo et intra limites justi rectique compellendus ?—Fmes 
quidam statuendi sunt, et cancell: circumdandi, extra quos 
‘evagari sit piaculuim. | 

Etenim insignis quedam improbitas et sceleri juncta, utcun- 
que a ratione abhorreat, utcunque nature mcorrupte repugnet, 
vix risu levissimo excipitur. Res non ad examen veritatis revo- 
cat sceleratus, sed errabundus jactatur, et affectuum estu temere 
‘abreptus, suis se decipit illigatum fallaciis: atqui licet vitium 
aliquod novitate et magnitudine nos percellat, non risum excitat: 
degenerantem ab humane diynitalis gradu miseramur, distortam 
-corruptamque rationem ploramus ; immanem vero conscelerato- 
rum audaciam, vim, crudelitatem, ad supplicium mortemque 
‘Indignabundi rapimus. 

Nec mehercule afflicta ac prostrata virtus, In carceretn con 
jecta, constricta vinculis, risum commovet, nisi crudelitatis quasi 
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callo quodam obducta sit mens; nisi, Neroni similes, morientium 
gemitu ac singultu oblectemur, et cedem ac sanguinem in de- 
liciis habeamus. Vitia, que belle agitata ridentur, non immania 
sunt, capitalia, intolerabilia;—hec majore quadam vi quam 
ridiculi vulneranda sunt. 

Ac leviores quasdam ineptias carpit Horatius, et aut Stoicos 
ridet rigidos nimium et confidentes, precepta auribus hominum 
officiose inculcantes, vel avaritie stultitiam insectatur, vel luxu- 
riz fastidium, At Juvenalis honesta quadam iracundia excan- 
descens, et servilem dedignatus assentationem, a voluptatis 
hortulis, a solio [mperii sceleratum trepidantem extraxit, oculis 
civium deformitatem denudavit, non ludicra quadam forma 
adumbratam, sed involucra sceleris ac integumenta patefecit, 
distortam turpissime pravitatis formam exhibuit, et bumanam 
naturam omni scelerum colluvione inquinatam verbis ardentibus, 
‘et exuberanti quadam eloquentia depinxit. 

Ea igitur, que vel odio gravi, vel misericordia digna sunt, in 
risus ac facetiarum lepores non incidunt, Ridiculo certe par- 
cendum est, nec lascive mualignitati indulgeat nec futili quaadam 
levitate diffluat quasi liquefacta mens, Ecquis enim adeo 
plenz cumulateque virtutis reperiatur, ut vitii ac invidiz irrisio- 
nem petulantem effugiat? Quid facilius est, quam res graves 
ac magnificas colore quodam falso et ludicro exhibere, et vel 
stultitiz contumeliis, vel sceleris crudelitati ridendas agitandasque 
tradere? T'anta mehercule eminentem quemque et excellentem 
virum insectatur malignitas, ut virtutes maximas, optimasque 
dotes levigsimi defectus obscurare possint. 

Et licet nulla detur reprehendendi copia, tantum ridiculo 
acerbitatis virus inest, ut non solum, quod laudabile sit verbis 
elevet, quod imbecillum ulterius deprimat, sed nulla veri ratione 
habita, conflatis huc illuc mendaciis in famam innocentium 
irruat. Quid enim in vitam Sucratis ac dignitatem tam sevum 
impetum facere potuisset, quam Aristophanis sales, venenoque 
armate facetie ? Hinc probitatis illius divine contemtus, hinc 
exacerbata multitudinis decepte rabies; hinc ad carcerem, 
imo ad mortem rapta illa virtus, quam mirate sunt omnes 
gentes, 6 qua dimanavit in posteros, tot quasi in rivulos diffusus, 
Ethnice sapientiz fons. Si macule quedam™ aliquando appa- 
reant, 1bi commorantur risores malevoli, ibi habitant, ibi he- 
rent, ut, bom! quicquid sit, vitiosis augendis, dissiniulatum 
obruatur. Quis enimvero non indignabundo quodam ardore 
accenditur, cum videt sanctissima eruditorum nomina risu petu- 
lantiaque invidorum lacessita? Constat ne Homero quidem, 
Virgilio, Miltono suos obtrectatores defuisse ; nec lascivientem 
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meptorum irrisionem evitavit Aristarchus ille noster, qui et serio 
et in primis facete de Phalaride et de Esopo disputavit; nec 
minus leporis et solerti quam doctrine scriptis suis eruditis- 
simis immiscuit. Ile acetissimo Ingenio, studio incredibili, 
veterum disciplinis lumen attulit, viam interclusam quasi fron- 
dibus ac virgultis aperuit, sciolorum errdres denudavit, vera ab 
adulterinis sejunxit, et doctrine monumenta ab omni inscitie 
concretione integra segregavit. Hiccine non colendus, nonne 
ab wjuriis hominum imsolentiaque vindicandus? At videsis, 
quzso, quo usque provehitur hominis obtrectatoris insolentia et 
improbitas; qui virum istum excellentem, seque longe prestan- 
tiorem dehonestarit verbis, et inter hebetes, fatuos, bardos 
detruserit et amandarit. ‘Te vero tuis ipsius non contentum 
laudibus in alterius iniquissime invehi, te acumen criticum 
magni virl irridere, te, qui, Homeri interpres, Homerum ipsum 
a Chiis, a Salaminiis ad nos plane transtuleris,—Te, inquam, 
literarumn causam tam male agere, ut injurioso pede stantem 
Hlam columuam proruere enitaris!—non decet, non honestum 
est, non licet. “Jovis Aliti obstrepunt corvi crocitantes: vivet 
magni illius viri fama ere perennior, vivet ingenium admirandum 
posteris, vivet accuratum illud judicium, quod vocat Aristoteles* 
Τῶν λόγων κρίσιν, ἣ πολλῆς ἐστὶ πειρᾶς τελευταῖον ἐπιγένημα. 

Risum igitur profusum temperet ac moderetur ratio: ea 
quasi in arce summa sedeat prepotens actionum domina; ea 
affectus se nimis efferentes compescat ac coerceat; invidiam 
domet, comprimat iracundiam; virtutis denique fautrix sit, 
improbitatis vindex acerrima.—Cum autem ad scientiam et veri 
investigationem se conferat, procul abigat facetiarum ineptias, 
et Ineptiarum comitem risum. 

De re oratoria verba faciens orator maximus,* “‘ Sepe, inquit, 
et multum hoc mecum cogitavi, bonine an mali plus attulerit 
hominibus et civitatibus copia dicendi ac summum eloquentie 
studium.” Hec de arte sua effari non dubitavit ille et dicendi 
et scribendi summus auctor et magister, Cicero. De ridiculo 
idem discerni potest: cujus excellentia auceps est: cujus vitia 
et virtutes paria: cujus acumine non indiget veritas, quod, 
nullo habito discrimine, indifferenter vel virtuti vel improbitati 
inservit: imo, ut usu patet, Invidie et malignitati plerumque 
patrocinatur. 
ERE 

1 Κόρακες ὡς, 
ἤλκραντα γαρύετον 
Διὸς πρὸς ὄρνιχα θεῖον. Pind. Olym. Β΄. 
2 Long. Sect. vi. 3 Cicero de Inventione 
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Etenim si nudam rei alicujus veritatem indagamus, quis πτὶ- 
sion] effranate locus? Si serio ad rem disquisendam accedi- 
mus, nulle afferende sunt fallacie, nulle cavillatorum argutize 
adhibende. Unde ab optime constitutis civitatibus eloquentiz. 
blandimenta exulant, quibus aut sedantur audientium mentes, 
aut excitantur. Quid enim? anne judicem a veritate abducere 
conabimur, animisque auditorum offusas erroris tenebras pre- 
‘tendemus? Hoc est regulam ipsam, ad quam verum dirigere 
optamus, perversam ac distortam reddere. Cur enim tantam 
vin in Fe oratoria ridiculo assignat Quintilianus.?— Quia ani- 
mum ab intentione rerum frequenter avertit.” Quid in Matheai, 
cui rerum germana subjecta est scientia? An Euclides, an 
Archimedes, an Pythagoras ad verum investigandum risus et 
facetiarum adjumento utebantur? Jam vero ille nastre gentis, 
imo seculi sui gloria, qui de luce, qui de coloribus, qui de motu, 
qui de inani, tam multa tamque preclare edixit et confirmavit, 
num ad opus hoc aggrediendum facetiis sese instruxit, aut vete- 
ratoria calliditate errures veterum refutavit? Nonne excelso 
animo et plusquam humano fretus, confirmate vetustatis aucto- 
ritati serio sese opposuit, et errores delirantium dissipavit ? 
- Rerum igitur ipsarum disquisitioni nihil utilitatis, detrimenti 
vero plurimum affert risus. “Ac profecto, si hominis propria 
est veri inquisitio atque investigatio, turpe autem vel in minimis 
ducimus labi, errare, decipi, ridiculi aculeos iis relinquamus, qui 
hominum mentes a veritate abducere gestiunt, et ipsam rerum 
naturam tenebris ac-mendaciis involvere. Veniant igitur fasti- 
diosi isti rerum. optimarum irrisores, vera falsis immisceant, 
lucem oculis abripiant, suis se compungant acuminibus ; δίψῃ! 
ne veri investigationen pre se ferant, dun fraudi ac errori lenoe 
cinantur. Veritas risui ne minima quidem cognatione conso- 
ciatur; magnum dissidium, magne intersunt inimicitie. Que 
enim in Ethicis, que in Physicis, que in ulla denique arte vel 
ecientia, que veri disquisitionem continet, ridiculo vis inest, ut 
vera. a faleis distinguat ? Tantum vero abest ut veritati faveant 
facetiz, ut conjuncte inter se vinculo quodam necessario vi- 
deantur' μωρολογία καὶ edspaxeAla:—Cause imbecillitatem 
denotant effusi petulantium risus, qui veri vocem sonitu inani 
obruere conantur et confundere. Si autem alios decipere et de 
recta via palantes detorquere, flagitiosi est,—quod nomen illis 
demus, qui incorruptam sacrosaucte nostre religionis dignita- 
tem, delapsam coelitus prepotentis Dei vocem risu ac facetiis 
non dubitarunt insectari? Virtutisne fautores appellem, qui 
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vitio suffragantur ? An philosophos, qui veritati adversantur, qui 
caligant in sole, qui veram philosophiam vel argutiis impediunt, 
vel risu contumeliisque diluunt? Contemplanti scilicet mores 
istorum bhumano generi pestiferos, consilia animorum venenata, 
inrprobitatem sermonum scriptorumque lascivientem, dum pie- 
tatis: aras conculcant, dum virtutis precepta irrident, legum 
dignitatem contemnunt, in civitatum optime moratarum instituta 
maligna guadam lnlaritate ac fastidio invehuntur, tanto odio 
habendi mihi videntur, ut non ridiculi telis ipsi petendi sint, sed 
graviore quodam supplicio coercendi, et insigni ignominia no- 
tand:. Contra hos argumenta omnia imbecilla cadunt et inania ; 
nullis vere rationis legibus obtemperant, sed omnes modos 
transiliunt, temere in ridiculum excurrunt, imagines rerum in- 
congruas constipant, humana divinis, sacra profanis, omnia de- 
nique indigesta et confusa risu inepto miscent atque conturbant. 
Nihil -altum sapiunt, nihil magnificum concipiunt, animi vim, 
qua omnia sentiunt, qua meminerunt, qua provident, nihili ha- 
bent: Rationem, a Deo nobis assignatam, quz a bestiis homines 
secernit, que dignitate plusquam humana ornat, que vera a falsis 
dignoscit, captiones erroris discutit, αι deducta argumentorum 
serie verunmr erult, abjiciunt plane ac contemnunt. Horum 
profecto risus et intempestiva festivitas non conceptum animi 
gaudium exhibent, aut jucunditatem aliquam aliis impertiunt ; 
sed, velut effrenati amentium et insolentes cachinni, maximum’ 
audientibus fastidiam atque odium excitant. 

Jam vero, ut omnia in angustum concludam, ita se res habet. 
Sua ridiculo vis danda est, modo ne in alienos fines trruat, pra- 
scriptosque limites transgrediatur. Cum autem rerum ipsarum 
naturam indagamus, suam noscat regionem metasque risus 5 nec 
vanum, ac prorsus a se alienum facessat negotium. Veritas est 
casta quedam et incorrupta virgo, non decorata pigmentis, non 
artibus meretriciis fucata; uativa simplicitate floret, ingenua 
dignitate splendet; eam miremur omnes, eam ultro ambiamus, 
eam religione quadam sanctissime veneremur. 

- Tueamur igitur ipsam, Academici, septam liberali custodia ; 
procorum irrisionem et lascivias repudiemus ; et ab impetu Inso- 
lentiaque sceleratorum tutam prorsus ac inviolatam servemus. ᾿ὃ 
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The Translation a Fac-simile of the original, and the Interpre- 
tation a Collation of Scripture with Scripture, the more 
sure method of developing inspired Books. 188. iv, 8. 1 Cor. 
ne 11, Ke. ; 


- 


The Nativity of John the Baptist, and of, Jesus Christ, as recorded by 
Si. . 1. 


uke. 


(V. 1.) Forasmucu as many took in hand to draw up a 
thorough review of the facts fully believed among us, (2) as 
they who from the beginning having become eye-witnesses 
and ministers of the word handed to us (Acts i. 25.): (3) 
it seemed good to.me also, who have followed from high. 
(Acts 1. 1. 21, 22.) with all exactly, to write to thee, most 
powerful Theophilus, (4) that you may be better informed of. 
the certainty of the words about which you were catechised. 
(2 Cor. viii. 18.) 

(5) In the days of Herod (Hered in Syriac, a dragon, Isa. vii. 
4.9. Rev. xii. 3; in Greek, a stork, Zech. iv. 10. v. 9—11. 
Acts iv. 11. 27.) the king of Judea, (Gen. xlix. 10, Ezek. 
xxxiv. 10,23. John x. 8.) there was a certain priest, by name 
Zacharias, (in Hebrew, male of the Lord, 2 Chron. xxiv. 20.) 
of the daily ministry of Abia (Heb. the father of the Lord, 
@ Kings xviii, 2. Nehem. xii, 4. 17. 1 Chron, xxiv. 10.) ; and his 
wife of the daughters of Aaron, and her name Elizabeth. (Heb. 
the rod of God, or, the house of Elisha, Exod. vi. 23, Rev. 
il. 17, ἄς.) (6) And they were both of them just in the sight of 
God, walking in all the commandments and judgments of the 
Lord without blame. (Philip. iii. 6.) (7) And to them there was 
no child, because Elizabeth was barren, (Heb. Sion, barren, 
Gen. xi. 80. xxv. 21. xxix, 31. Judg. xiii. 2. 1 Sam. i. @. 
ὦ Esd. x. 45.) and both of them were advanced in their days. 
(8) And it came to pass, while he was officiating as priest in 
the turn of his daily ministry before the face of God, he was 
allotted, (9) according to the custom of the priesthood, to burn 
incense, having entered into the temple‘ of the Lord. (1 Chron. 
xxil, 13. Eeclus. 1, 13, &c.) (10) And all the multitude of the 
people was praying without at the hour of the incense. (Zech. 
1. 13. Rev. vill. 1.) (11) And there appeared unto him an 
angel of the Lord, standing on the right side of the altar of in- 
cense. (Rev. v. 7, 8. viii. 3. xv. 7,8. Isa. vi. 6.) 

(12) And Zacharias seeing him was confused, and fear also 
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fell upon him. (Zech. jv. 1.) (18λ Byt the angel said unto him, 
Fear not, Zacharias; for thy prayey was heard, and thy wife 
Ehzabeth shail bear thee a son, and thou shalt call his name 
John; (Heb. the grace of God, Mal, i. 1.) (14) For there shall 
He joy and exultation to thee, and many shall rejoice at bis birth. 
(Maj. ii. 4.) (15) For he shall be great before the face of the 
Lord (ver. 11. Mal. iii, 1, Matt. xi. 10, 11.), and wine and 
strong drink he shall by na means drink (John i. 26. Matt: 
ix. 14. xi. 17. Acts xix. 4.); but he shall be filled with the 
Holy Ghost (Mal. iii. 2. Ecclus. xlviii, 12. Eph: v. 18.), even 
from his mother’s womb. (Isa. xl, 1—3. xlix. 1. 11.) (16) And 
many of the children of Israel he shall turn to the Lord their God.. 
(1 Kings xvjii. $7. 44. Isa, xxx. 11. Ecclus. xlviii. 10, 11.) (47), 
For he himself shall precede before his face (ver. 15. 1 Sam. ii. 
35. Mal. 11. 6, 7. ii. 1.) ig the spirit and power of Elias. 
{1 Kings xviii. 46. Mal. iv. 5. Luke ix. 54.), to turn the 
hearts of the fathers to the children (Isa. li. 2. Ixia. 16.), and the’ 
unbelieving in the wisdom of the just (Mal. iv. 6. Matt. iii. 
9. Joho yni.4. Gal. iii. 7. Titus ili. 1. 2 Tim. iii. 2.), to make. 
ready a people progtrate for the Lord. (Isa. ii, LO—17. xl. 3.24. 
xlv. 28. Luke wi. 11. xix. 36. Phil. 1.1.0, 10.) 

(18) And Zacharias said to the angel, How shall I know 
this? for. [am old, and my wife is advanced in her days. (Gen. 
xv. 8, Isa, xlii. 19.) (19) And the angel answering, said unto: 
him, 1 am Gabriel, (Heb. God-Virile, Dan. viii. 16.) who 
gtand before the face of. God (Rev. i. 4. Zech. iv. 10.): and I 
was sent.forth to speak unto thee (Dan. ix. 23.), and to evav- 
gelize ahee jp these things. (Dan, x. 11. Matt. xi. 9.) (20) And 
behold, thou shalt be silent (Job xl. 4. Zech, xi. 13. Luke xvi. 
16.), and not able to speak till the day on which these things 
shall be accomplished (Rey. xv. 8.), because thou hast not 
belieyed my .words, (John v. 47.), which shal] be fulfilled to 
their seasgn..(Gen..xyili. 14. Igg. xxxv. 4, 5. Iwi. 10. Ezek, iii.’ 
26. xxiv. 27, xxxill, 22. Rev. x. 7. xvi. 17. xvii. 17.) 
{21) And the peaple were expecting Zacharias, and were amazed 
at his lingering in the temple. (Gal. iv. 21.) (22) But when he’ 
came out, he was not able to speak.unto them; and they under- 
stuod that he had seep a vision in the temple; and he continued 
ever after to beckon to them, and remained dumb. (1 Cor. 
i. 22, 

ἀν And it came to pags, when the days of his liturgical office’ 
were completed, he departed to-his home. (24) And after these 
days, Elizabeth his wife conceived, and covered about herself 
five months, saying, (25) That in the same manner the Lord did 
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for me in the days-in which he looked on, to take away my re- 
proach among men. (Isa. xlv. 15, Matt. xi. 11.) 

(26) And: in the sixth month the angel Gabriel was sent by 
God to a city: of Galilee (Isa. ix. 1. 6. Heb. Dan. ix. 15.),’ 
named Nazareth, (Heb. separated, Gen. xlix. 22-26.) (27) to 
a virgin (Gen. iii. 15. @ Cor. xi. 2, 3.) betrothed to a man 
named Joseph (Heb. fulness, Gen. xlix. 22. Matt. iv. 15. 
Eph. ii. 14. Rev. xii. 6.), of the house of David (Heb: beloved, 
Ruth iv. 17—22. Ps.xl. 10. Isa. v. 1.); and the name of the virgin 
was Mary, (Heb. bitterness, Gen. ni. 16. Micah vi. 4. Gr.) (28) 
And the angel having entered unto her, said, Return grace, thou 
object: of grace (Jer. xxxi. 22, 23. John i. 16.), the Lord 
with thee (Ruth i. 4. 1 Sam. xvi. 18. fsa. vii.-14. viii. 10.: 
Ixii, 4, 5. ‘Ezek. xlviii. 35.), thou eulogized (Gen. iii. 15. Ruth 
iii, -10. Rev. xxii. 8.) among women, (ver. 25. Gen, xlix. 25, 26. 
Judg.'v. 7. 18. 24. ‘Luke xi. 27. Gal. iv. 4. Ruth ‘iii. -18. 
Isa. Ixii. 7.) * a ΕΣ | 

(29) And she beholding, was distracted about bis word, and 
debated of what ‘kind this ‘approach might be. ᾿ (80) But the- 
angel ‘said’ to her, Fear not, Mary; for thou hast found grace 
(ver, 28. Ruth ἢ, 18. John ii.8.)-with God. (Gen. ni. 15. Ps. 
xlv. 10. xlvi. 5—7. Ixxvii. 5.) (31) And behold, thou shalt conceive 
in thy womb, and bedr a son (1 Chron. xxviit. 6, [sa. xxxvii. 22. 
Ixvi. 5—Q: Rev. xii. 5.), and thou shalt call his name JESUS. Hed, 
God the Saviour, Deut. xxxi. 3. xxxii, 3.-6. 15. xxxitt. 2O6—29, 

aa. viii. 18. Jer. :xxxiit. 15. Zech iii. 1: vi. 10, &e. Johniii. 8. 

2) The same shail be great (Isa. ix. 6, 7. Dan. xii. 1.), and shail 
be called: the Son of tthe Most High (1 Chron. xxix. 10. Job 
xxxiii. 6. Ps. ii. 12. Ῥίον, χχχ. 4. Wisd. vit. 1. @ Esd. xiii. δῷ. 
Isa. lili. 1.) ; and the Lord God shall give unto him the throne of 
David his father. (1 Kings xi. 836. Pe. cxxxii. 17. Isa. ix. 6; 7. 
Jer. xxiii. δ, 6, xxxuti. 17. 2@.) (33) And he shall reign over the 
house of Jacob (Heb. the heet) for the ages, (Gen. xlix. 8—19. 
Numb. xxiv. 19.), and of his kingdom there shall not be an end. 
(Gen. xlix. 24. Isa. ix. 6, 7. Dan. ii. 44. vil. 14. John xii. 34.) 

(84) And Mary said unto the angel, How shall this be, 
seeing [ know not a man? (Jer, xkxi, 22—383. Prov. xxx. 4.) 
(35) Aud the angel answering said unto her, The Holy Spirit shall 
come on‘thee, and the power of the Most High shall over- 
shadow thee (Ps. xci. 1. Isa. In. 12. Ix. 1. 19,20. Zeph. iti: 
17. Rév. xxi. Q—11. 22, 23.): οὐ which account the HOLY 
BEING also (Isa. xlix. 7. Luke iv. $4.) generated, shall be 
called Son of God. (ver. 49. 1 Chron, xvit, 15. xxix. 1. Ps. 
Jxxxix. 16. Isa. ἰχ. 6, 7, xi. 1—S. Zech. 11. 9. iv. 10. ix. 16. 
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Wisd.. vii. 1. Luke iv. $4. John iii. 6, $1. Rom. i. 8, 4. 1 Cor. 
xv. 45. Rev. v. 6.) . Lh εν! 
. (86) And mark, Elizabeth, one of thine own race, that she 
also has conceived a son in her old age: and this is the sixth: 
month to her that was called barren! (Gen. xi. 30. xxv. 21. 
xxix. 31, 1 Sam. 11. 5. Judg. xii. 2. Isa. liv. 1.) (37) For nu 
word shall be impossible with the Lord. (Gen. xviii. 14. Isa. 
liv.:1. Rom. iv. 19.) . ΝΕ - 
(38) Then Mary said, Behold the servant of the Lord, be it 
unto me according to thy word. .So the angel departed from . 
er. " pos 
(89) But Mary removing in these same days, travelled with 
speed‘unto ‘the mountain-country unto a city of Judah (Heb.. 
ithe praise of God, Rom. ii. 29. Gen. xlix. 8. Numb. xxiii: 


— 91--Φ4, Isa. xl. 9. Ixv. 9.), (40) and entered into the house: of 


Zechariah, and saluted Elizabeth. (41) And it came to pass,. 
no sooner had Elizabeth heard the salutation of Mary, than the 
infant bounded in her womb; and Elizabeth was filled with the 
Holy Ghost.(ver. 15.), (42) and cried out with a loud voice ([sa. 
xi. 5..Heb. and xl. 9. Zeph. tii, 14, &c.), and said; O.thou eulo-- 
gized among women, and eulogized also the fruit of thy womh! 
(43) And wheuce is this to me, that the mother of my Lord (Jer. 
Xxxiij. 14—17.) should have come unto me? (44) For behold, 
when the voice of thy salutation entered into mine ears, the in- 
fant bounded with exultation in my womb, (45) Aad blessed she 
who believed (ver. 20. Jobn xx. 29. Rom. iv. 18, Gal. iv. 31. 
Heb. xi. 11.) that there should be an accomplishment of those 
things spoken to her from the Lord. (Luke xi. 27. Rom. iv.. 9.) 
(46) Then Mary said ([sa.-xii.:1.), (47) My soul maguifieth the 
Lord, (47)and ay spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour. (Exod. 
xv. ὦ. Ps. xvi. 10. Isa. xii. 4. Ixi. 10. Eeclus. li. 1. Eph. v.28. 
Col. i, 18. Jude 25.) (48)!For he hath looked on: the abasement 
of his:handmaid (Gen, iu. 16. Ruth i. 15. 1-Sam.1. 11. Ps. 
xvili.:4. 16, 17. lea. xii. 1. lives 7,8. Heb.u.-15. 1 Tim. 11. 14.): 
for..behold, from this time (Rom. viii. 22.) all generatious, 
all nations, shall bless me. (Gen. xviii. 18. Isa. lx. 15, 16. Ix. 
10, 13. Ixii.- 11. Ixv. 16. Jer. xxxi. 48, 23. Zeph. i. 17-—20. 
Mal. in. 12.) . εν 
- (49) Because the Mighty One hath. wrought exceeding great 
things for me (ver. 35. Isa. ix. 4,5. x1.°4. xi, 5. xin. 5: 
Rev: xv. 3.), and HOLY the name of HIM.. (Ps. xvi. 10. 
Ixxxix. 19. Isa. vi. 8. xxix. 29,23. Ixiv. 6. John vi. 3., Rev. 
xv. 4.) (50) And his mercy it.to generations of generations of 
them that fear him. (ver. 48. Gen. xxii:17, 18. Exod. xx, 6, 
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Ruth iv. 15. Isa. Ivili. 12. Ix. 8. Ixi 4. Ixil. ἃ. Uxili. 7. Ixiv. 5. 
Ixv. 1. Ixvi. 2. Rev. vii. 9, &c.) (51) He hath wrought victory 
(ver. 48.) by his arm (Heb. sown or arm, Exod. xv. 6. Isa. xl. 
10, 11. lili, 1. dix. 16. Ixiii. 5. 1 Cor. xv..54—57.) he bath 
dissevered the haughty by the project of their own hearts. 


(Exod. xiv. 5. 8. Isa. il, 11 —22. xxiv. Zech. xiv. Matt. ii. 16. . 


Acts iv. 27, 28.) (52) He hath dragged down the despots from 


their thrones (1 Sam. ii. 3. Isa. xl. 4. 29. xli. 2. Dan. 11. 44. | 


Matt. ii.6. Rev. xii. 9, &c. xv. 4.), and hath exalted the abased. 
(i Sam, ii. 8. Isa. 11. 18, 14. lini. 12. Zech. iv. Mal. mm. 15. 
Phil. ii. 9.) (53) The hungry he hath filled with good things 
(Isa, vii. 15. 22, &c. Matt. v.6.), but the rich he hath sent out 
away empty. (Ruth i. 21. iii, 15. 1 Sam. 11, 5. 15. vil, 21, &e. 
Ixv. 18. Luke vi. 25. xvi. 25, Rev. vit. 16.) (54) He hath under- 
taken (Gen. xxii. 8. xlviti, 15, 16. Isa. xxxviil. 14, 15.) for Israel 
(ver. 68. 79.) his son (Exod. iv. 22, 23. 81. xiv. 8. Isa. xi. 15, 
16. xlix. 1—8. Jer. xvi. 14, 15. Luke ix. 31. Gr. Rev. xi. 8. xv. 
8.) to remember mercy: (55) as he spake to our forefathers, 
Abraham and his seed for ever. (Gen. il). 15. xv. 6. xvii. 7, 
8. 19. xxii. 15, &c. xlix. 26. Deut. v. 8. xxx. 11, &c. 15..xliv. 


9. 1. 7—10. lv. 1—S. Habak. 11. 4. 18. Acts ili. 24. Rom. viii. - 


$8, &c. x. 8—11. Gal. wi. 17—19. Heb. viii. 9.) 

- (56) And Mary continued with her about three months, and 
returned to her home. (57) And the time was accomplished for 
Elizabeth to bring forth ; and she brought forth a son. (58) And 
her neighbors and relations heard that the Lord magnified his 
mercy to her (ver. 46.); and they rejoiced with her. (ver. 14. 
{sa..Ixvi. 10.) .᾿ , 
(59) And it came to pass on.the.eighth day that they came 
to circumcise the child; and they called him after the name of 
his father Zacharias. (60) But his mother objected and said, 
Not so; but he shall be called John. (61) And they said. ta her, 
That there is no one in thy kindred who is called by this name. 
(62) And they beckoned to his ‘father, how he would have. him 
called. (63) And having required a tablet, he wrote, saying, 
His name is John. (1 Sam. xviii. 1. xx. 16.) And all were 
astonished. (64) For his mouth was apened in the act, and his 
tongue, and he spake, praising God. (65) And fear feld upon all 
that dwelt about them: and throughout the whole of the mpun- 
tain-country of Judea all these accounts were spread. (66) And 
all who heard them, laid them to beart (Mal. iii. 16, 17.), saying, 
What, .in.truth, shall this child be! . And the hand of: the Lord 

was with him. (Isa. xl. ὃ. 9, 10.) 
(67) And Zacharias his father was filled with the Holy Spirit, 
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and prophesied (Exod. iv. 10.'vii. 1, &c. Zech. ii. 10, &c.); 
saying, (68) Eulogized be the Lord the God of Israel (Ruth 
Iv. 14.). because he hath looked on—overspread (ver. 35. Isa. 
Ix. 1. Rev. xxi. 22.) and achieved redemption for his people 
(Bxod. iv. 31. Ruth iii. 9. iv. 4. Matt. xxv. 43,), (69) and 
raised up a horn of salvation (1 Sam. ii. 10. Ps. exxxii. 17 .) for 
us, in the house of David (Heb. beloved) his son (Isa. v. 1. 
Mark xii. 6. Ps. Ixxx. 15—17.); (70) as he spake by the moutli 
of the holy ones, the prophets of him from the beginning of 
time (ver, ὅδ. Ps. Ixxxix. 19, &c. Isa. vii. 18, 14. ix. 6, 7. 
xh. 1. lit, 1. Jer. xvii. 25. xxxiii. 17, Acts iii. 24.); (71) of 
salvation from our enemies (Gen. iii. 15. Ps, Ixxxix. 23, &e.), 
and from the hand of all that hate us. (Ver. 54. Ps. Ixxxix. 23.) 
To execute mercy with our fathers (Gen. iii. 19. 1. 24. Exod. 
i. 6. Rath ii. 20. iv. 5. 9. Isa. lv. 8. 12, 13. Dan, xii. 13. 
Matt. viii. 16.), and to remember his holy covenant (Gen. ix. 
9. Deut. xxx. 6. Jer. xxxi. 23. Dan. ix. 27. Ecclus. 1. 24, &e.): 
(73) according to the oath (Gen. xxii. 16.) which he sware to 
Abraham our father, (74) that he would grant to us with security 
Isa. xxx. 15. Heb. vii. 21,), being delivered (Gen. xlviii. 16: 

τ) from the hand of. our enemies (Gen. iii..14-—20. Deut. 
xxxi. 7. Ps, cxxxii. 14, &c. Isa. xi. xiv. xxv. 8. xxvi. 19. xxxv. 
alii, 27. xliv. 9. 22—24, xlv. 10, Kc. xlix. 7. 23. li, 3. Hin 
2—1}. lit. liv. 4,5. Ixii. 4. Ixv, 25. Hos. xiii. 14. Micah 
vil.. 17—20.), (75) to serve him in holiness (Deut. xviii. 15, ὅζοι 
xxx. 6—17. Jer. xxxii. 39, &c. Heb. iv. 1. ix. 9.) and righte- 
ousness (Isa. xxxii. 1—8. Jer. xxxiii. 5,6. Habak.ii.4. Deut: 
xxx. 11—15. Rom. x. 5, &c.) all our days before his face. 
(Gen, xx. 5,6. Deut. iv. 40. Isa. 11]. 10, 11. Ixv. 29. Ecclus, 
xlvii. 22. Heb. x. 14—16. 38.) 

(76) And thou, child, shalt be called the prophet of the Most 
High (ver. 17. Mal. iv. 5.): for thou shalt go before the 
face of the Lord, to prepare his ways (Exod. xxi. 20. 1 Sam. 
ji. 35. Isa. x}. 8. John v. 85.); (77) to give knowlege to his 
people of salvation (Isa. xxx. 21. xliii. 11.), by the remission of 
their 8188 (Gen. 1. 17. 11.15.20. Job xxxiii, Isa. xl. 2. liii. 
11, |v. 7. Ivin. 1. 6, &e. Ezek. xviii, 1—38, Dan. ix. 24. 
Micah vi. 5, &c. Mal. ii. 13, &e.), (78) by reason of the mer- 
ciful bowels of our God (Jer. xxxi. 20. Dan. ix. 9.); in which 
the orient reviving shoot from on high hath spread over us, (79) 
to shine on those sitting down in darkness and in.the shadow 
of death (Gen. iii. 19. Isa. vi. 18. vii. 19, 20. ix. ]—7. xi. 
1. xxvii. 90, 31. .xxxvili. 16. Wii, 2. Jxi. 11. Ixv. 0. xvi. 14. 
John 1. 9. 11]. ii. 81. Rev. xxii. 2. 5. Zech. ui. 8. vi. 12.), to 
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direct our. feet straight unto the: path of peace. (Ps. xvi. 11: 
1 Sam. iii, 21. Lea.ii. 10, &c. ix. 6, 7. xxii. 17. χἱ 1.4. ‘In. 7. 
11. 5. liv. 10. lix. 8. Ixii. 10. John i, 29. Rev. 1. 10. ιν. 1. 
v. 1—5. x. 1—7.) “πε 
(80) And the child grew, and became strong in spirit (1 Sam. 
i, 26. Rev. v. 2.),.and was in the solitudes (Gea. iti..17. Exod. 
iti. 1.. Isa. xxxv. xliv. 8. Ezek. xx. 35—~-37.) until the mamifes- 
tation of him to the Israel. , -.. ee a 
. (Chap. If. ver. 1.) Now in those days, a decree began to go 
forth from Augustus Cesar, that the whole.territory shoald be 
enrolled. (Gen. xlix. 10. Dan. xi. 20.) (2) Now this enrol- 
ment began before Cyrenius was governor of Syria. (8) And 
all. went to be enrolled, every one to bis own city. (4) Joseph 
also went up from Galilee, from the city of Nazareth, into 
Judea, unto the city of David, because he was of the house and 
Jineage of David, which is called Bethlehem (Gen. xxxv. 16, &c. 
Ruth iv. 11.17. Micah iv.v. Ps. Ixxxix. Isa.xi. Amos iv. 2.) (5) 
to enrol! himself with Mary his- betrothed wife, being pregnant. 
(6) And it came to pass, while they were there, that.the days 
were fulfilled for her to bring forth.’ (7) And she brought forth 
her son (Isa. vii. 14. Ixvi. δ, &c. Rev. xii, 5.) the first-born 
(Ps. Ixxxix. 27.), and wrapped him in swaddling-clothes (W isd. 
yi. 4.), and laid him in the manger (Isa. i. 3. 8.), because there 
was not for them a place in the lodging-house of strangers. (Gen. 
vill. 9. xix. 9. Ruth i. 16, &c. Ps. Ixxviti. 70. John 1. 10, 11.) 
(8) Now there were shepherds in that same country, residing 
at their. folds in the fields (John x. 12.), and keeping watches 
by mght (Matt. xxiv. 42. Rev. xvi. 15.) over their flock. 
(1 Sam. xvii. 15. Jer. xxiii. 4. Luke xii. 48. 1 Pet. v.-2) 
(9) And behold an angel of the Lord stood -over them (Dan. 
xii. 1. Heb. i. 14. Rev. i. 20. iti, 20.), and the glory of the Lord 
shone as a lamp about them (Dan. xii. 3. Isa. xxx. 26.. 1. Thess: 
iv, 1, Rev. 1. 16. xii. 1.); and they were terrified with great fear. 
(Dan. x. 8. Rev. i. 17.) (10) And the angel said -unto them, 
Fear not : for bebold, 1 evangelize to you great joy (eh. i. 34. 
28. Isa. ix. 2, 3.), which shall be to all .people. (Isa. ix. 1. Ix. 
Rom. xv. 10.) (11) For to you is born this day a Saviour, who is 
anointed Lord (Isa. ix. 5, 6. x. 1). xi. xii. xxxvili, 17, 18. iii. 
9—12. liv. Hosea xiii. 14. Habak. iii, 18.),in the city of 
David (Isa. ix. 7. Heb.): which also. is to you the sign. (Iza. 
vii. 14. viii. 18, 31. 10.) (12) You will find the infant wrapped in 
swaddling-clothes, lying in the manger, (Isa. xi. 6—10. Ps. viii. 
Heb. it. 6, &e. 1 Cor. ix. 9.) τς . 
(18) And immediately there was with the angel a multitude 
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of thé heavenly host, praising God (Job xxxvili. 7. Ps. xc. 7. 
Fea. vi. Ezek. 1.x. Rev. iv. v. John xii. 41. Heb. i.6, &c.), ang 
saying, (14) Glory in the highest ones to God (Job xxviii. 7. 
1 Pet. iii. 12. Rev. xi, 15—17. xix. 1—7.), and on earth peace 
(Gen. xlix. 10. Isa. ix..6, Micah v.5. Heb. vii. 2.),in men aceept- 
ance. (Ps, li. 10. Isa. xxx. 40. lx. 7. Zech. iii. 17. Matt. iii. 17.) 
(15) And it came to pass, when the angels departed from them 
into heaven, that the men also, the shepherds, said to one, ano- 
ther, Let us-cross over then as far as Bethlehem, and see this’ 
Word which hath been born, which the Lord hath made known 
to us. (Isa. xxx. 27-29.) (16) And they went with speed, 
and found. both Mary and Joseph, and the infant lying in the 
manger. (17) And having seen, they made known abroad respect- 
sag the word declared to them concerning this child. (18) And 
‘all that heard marvelled at those things which were related to 
them by the angels. (19) But Mary kept together all these words, 
conjecturing in her heart. (40) And the sbepherds, returned, 
glorifying aud praising.God for all things which they , heard and 
saw, in accordance to what was spoken to them. a 
(21).And when eight days were accomplishing to circumcise 
the child, and his name was called Jesus, so called from the 
angel before he was conceived in the womb, (Exod. xxiii. 20, 
@21.. Deut. xxxi. 3.°7. Isa, xxx. 27. Jin 12. 1a. 2. Zech. πὶ. 
Ecclus. li. Acts vi. 14, vil. .35. 37. 45. Heb. iv. 8. 14.) 
(22) And when the days of their purification were accomplished, 
‘according to the Jaw of Moses, (Lev. xii. Deut. xxx. 6. 
4 Cor. iii. 13.), they brought him up to Jerusalem (Matt. xx. 
18.), to set him by the Lord (Zech. xiii. 7, «οἷν; xvii. δ. Ps. 
cx. 1.), (28) as it 18 written in the law of the Lord, That every 
male opening the womb sball be called holy to the Lord (Exod. 
xiii, 2. Numb. xviii..16. John xvi. 21. Acts i. 24. 30, 3]. 
iii. 22. iv. 27. Rev.-xii. 5. xv. 1—4.), (24) and to offer sacri- 
fice according to. that which is ordered in the law of the Lord 
(Lev. xii, 12—15. Heb. ix. 11.) A pair of doves, or two 
young pigeons. (Gen. xv. 9. Lev. xii.'6. Ps. Ixvili, 13—-18. 
Cant. vi. 9. John i. 32. Heb. ix. 14.) Bo Ε 
- (46) And behold, there was in Jerusalem a man named Si- 
meon (one that hearkeneth, Rev. 1, 22.): this same man was 
just and pious, expecting the consolation of Israel (Heb. divine 
rectitude); and the Holy Spirit was on him. (Isa. XXxili, 12. xl. 
.bx. 1. John xv. 26, Acts, i. 19. Rom. viii. 43. xi. 15. 81.) 
(26) And it had been foretold to him by the Holy Spirit, that 
he should not see death till he had seen tke Anointed of the 
Lord. (Ps. ii. @. lxxxix. 20, Isa. xi. 2. xlv. 1, Matt, xix. 48. 
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‘Luke ix. 27. Jobin xiv. 19. Acts iv. 27. x. 88,) (27) Arid he 
came in the spirit (Rev. iv.'1.) into the holy place: and while 
the parents were bringing in the child Jesus, that they might do 
for him according to the custom of the law respecting hitn 
(Lev. xii. 2, δ (28) he also received him into his arms, and 
‘eulogized God, andl spake, (29) Now, ‘Master, thou releasest 
thy servant ih peace, according to thy word: (Ver. 41. Isa. lili. 
5. liv. 10. lv. 12, 13. Ivii. 2.) (30) For thine eyes have seen 
‘thy salvation (Isa. xxxiii, 17—22.): (83) whom thou hast pre- 
pared in the person of all nations (Rev, 1: 15.): (82) a light for 
the developement of the Gentiles (Eph: iti. 6. Titus 1...11.), 
and the glory of thy people Israel. (Heb. divine rectitude, 
‘Gen. xlviii. 16. xlix, 10, Isa. ix. 9. xlix. 6—9. Ixiii. 9.) 
᾿ (38) And Joseph and his mother were marvelling dt the 
‘things spoken concerning him. (34) And Simeon eulogized 
- thent, atid said to Mary his mother, Behold, the sanie eth 
- (ver. 91.) for the fall atid reSufrection of many m Israel (Deut. 
xxx. 6. 1 Sam. ii. 84, 35. Dan: xii: 1,2. Micah vii. 8. Gal. 
iy. 16, &c. Col. ii. 11—13.); and to a sign disputed, reviled 
(Isa. vii. 18, &c. Dan. ix. 26; -Rom. iv: 11. Eph, ii: 11. 
Rev. vii. 2. 1 Pet. ii. 7.): (35) yea, the knife (Heb. iv: 12.) 
‘shall pierce thine own soul (Zech. xii. 8—10, John xix. οὗ. 
-37. Heb. ἵν. 13.), that the diversities of the thoughts df mafy 
hearts may be disclosed, (Heb. iv. 12. Mark xvi; 16. Matt. xxvi. 
$3. Heb. viii. 10. 1 Chron. xvii. 13. Deut. xxx. 6:) 
-_ (86) There was Anaad also, a prophetess, the daughter of 
Phanuel, of the tribe of Aser (1 Sam. 1, 2.); the sane advanced 
in many days, having lived with her husband seven years from 
her virginity. (37) Aud she wasa widow of about eighty-four 
‘years: who departed not from the holy place, serving day and 
-bight with fastings and prayers. (Matt. xxv. 1.) (38) She also 
standing by at that very hour, responded with coffession to the 
Lotd (ver. 26. Isa. xix. 90. xhii. $. 11. xlv. (15. 4]. xlix: 96. 
Ix, 16. ixtii. 8. Jer. xiv. 8, Hos. xiii. 4.), and spake concerning 
‘him to all who waited for redemption in Jerusalem. (Ven 46. 
29. Micah vii. 7. Mal. iii. 16.) . εις 
(89) And when they had perfected all things as appointed by 
the law of the Lord, they returned into Galilee, to their city 
Nazareth. (Matt. xxviii. 7. Lake xxiv. 44.) (40) And the child 
‘grew, and was strengthened, being filled with wisdom; sind the 
grace of God was upon him. (Isa. xi. 2. 8. Heb. Jobni. 14---17. 
$@. Col. fi. 8, 9) : , 
, I. M. B. 


ANALYSIS a 
Of the First Mosaic Record (conthtencing Gen. i. 1. 
and terminating ii. 4.). 
‘Tue firet record preserved m the Pentateuch begims thus : 


“ En the beginning Aleim created ( produced, or had created, 
had produced, ) the heavens and the eatth.” ' 
There is here no statemetit of any precise time when * the 
heavens and the earth’ were created or prodaced ito existence; 
they’ were created “tn the beginning” (ΓΡΟΝΝῪ 2); but of the 
date ofthis beginning net a wotd is saidi The recofd simply 
states, that they were created ‘in the beginning.” There is not, 
in the Hebrew language, any distinction between the perfect 
tense and the pluperfect tenses and, where such distinction 
- oecura in the translation, it is entirely arbitrary, it being regu- 
lated solely by the supposed or obvious sense of the context. 
‘Thus the past tense WY he made, is in Gen. 1. 31. 11. 2. 1]. 1. 
translated he had made. So MiP ἼΩΝ ἢ, which so continually 
occurs in the Pentateuch, and which is usually rendered, ‘‘ and 
the Lord said,” is, in Gen. xii. 1, translated, “now the Lord 
had said?’ The words O'FON NID NWN, then, may be 
translated, “in the beginning Aleim (a title of the Deity which 
we shall hereafter examine, aud which is rendered God) had 
created the heavens and the earth.” “ The beginning” (ΠΣ Ἢ) 
refers to time whose date is not specified. St. Johm says, 
“ In the beginning (iv ἀρχῇ) was the Word: the same was ix 
the beginning (ν ἀρχῇ) with God, all things were made by him.” 
But St. John, like the author of the record under consideration, 
is silent as to the, date of this “ beginning” which he mentions : 
he says; indeed, that “‘ the Word was God,” and that this Word 
was “in the beginning :” that he was “in the beginning with 
‘God, all things Were made by him ;” consequently, he existed 
before the existetice of the things which he made. “ The begin- 
ning,” then, when he existed, preceded “the beginning” of the 
existence of all created things: “all things were made by bim;” 
but when they were made, neithes St. John, nor the Mosaic 
tecord, infornis us. 
The record proceeds to state : 
ἐς And the earth was desolate and void (WI) WW); and dark- 
hebs (Was) upon the face of the abyss (ὙΠ), and DTI my 
(xveipe θεοῦ, spirit or wind of Aleim, trawslated Spirit 6 God,) 
-Portered (moved tremulousfy) on the face of the waters.” 
Thus the record, having simply stated that ‘the freaVvens afd 
uhe earth” had been created, proceeds indtatitly fo speak vf 
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what relates solely to the earth ; for.the history of what relates 
to the heavens forms no part of the subject of the record.. The 
record states, that “the earth,’ which had been created “ in the 
beginning,” was ‘‘ désolate and void, and darkness upon the face 
of the abyss.” It states that such was the condition of the 
earth: it does not say when that condition of the earth began : 
it does not say that the earth was desolate and void ‘and dark 
when it first was created: it states merely, that “ the earth was 
desolate, &e.”? Of any interval of time that may have elapsed 
between the first formation of the earth and the conimencement 
of its state of gloomy barrenness and emptiness, it says not a 
word; it does not say that there was not any such interval. 
Nothing is said of the condition of “ the heavens,” either prior 
to, or during, or. after this time of the earth’s dark desolation. 
With regard to the words D728 MY) we may observe, that [ΠῚ 
denotes wind or air in motion, as well as spirit (ventus as well 
as spiritus; πνεῦμα having also the same double import); and 
DYN (the title of the Godhead, ᾳ. ἀ: mighty ones,) suc- 
ceeding to a noun, has, in some instances, been considered as 
denoting might: thus DDN TW (1 Sam, xiv. 15.), which 
in the margin is rendered “ trembling of God,” is. in the text 
translated “a very great trembling ;” but the former translation 
accords very well with the context, for the trembling was the 
effect of divine agency (read from verse 6 to 23.), and it might 
justly be called a trembling of God, or a trembling sent on 
them from God (ἐγένετο ἔκστασις παρὰ κυρίου, Sept.); and 
DTN nbp (Exod. ix. 28.) which in the margin is rendered 
voices of God, is in the text translated ‘ mighty thunderings ;” 
but the words may as properly be rendered voices or thunde*- 
ings of God: for in verse 23 it is said, M3) Np 1nd my 
** Jehovah sent thunder and hail” (κύριος ἔδωκε φωνὰς καὶ χάλα- 
av, Sept.). Thunder having been regarded as the voice of the 
Deity : “ Jehovah thundered from heaven, and the Most High 
(INP WY) uttered his voice” (2 Sam. xxii. 14.). Hence some 
commentators have considered DVN M7 (in Gen. i, 2.) as 
signifying a mighty wind ; and they would make the termination 
of the verse imply, that “a mighty wind fanned (or tremulously 
agitated) above, or upon, the surface of the waters.” Jehovah, 
indeed, speaks of bis M1 or spirit, which influences or inspires 
the thoughts and affections (Gen. vi. 3. Joel ii, 29. or iii. 1.)5 
and this Spirit is frequently spoken of in the Scriptures as ΠῚ 
THT or Spiret of Jehovah (see inter al. Gen. xli, 38. 2 Chron. 

xiv. 20. Isa. Ixi. 1.): so that as MYT ΓΙ denotes the Spirit of 
lehovah, OTONM might, naturally enough, be regarded as. 
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denoting the: Spirit of Aleim, or of God.’ It must be acknow- 
leged, however, that the expression ΤῊΝ) ΓΙ does, in many 
passages, seem (as Parkhurst observes) to denote, a miraculous 
wind from Jehovah (see 1 Kings xviii. 12. and conipare with 
Ezek. iii, 14.° viii. 3. xi. 1.24. @ Kings‘ii. 11. 16. and Acts 
viii, 39.). So that DTN Mm may be translated, Spirit of Aleiai 


(God), or wind of Aleim (God), . 
he record proceeds : ᾿ 

“And Aleim said, Be light, and light was. And Aleim saw 
the light that (it was) good; and Aleim jdivided between the 
light and between the darkness.” 

' As the record relates things only with a reference to the 
earth ; as the “‘ darkness” spoken of in verse 2, was “ darkness 
upon the face of the abyss” of the earth; so must the statement 
of the dispersion of that ‘‘ darkness” refer exclusively to the 
earth. “ Darkness” is expressed by a word denoting restriction, 
‘Ter ; light,” by a word expressive of fluency, or flowing 
Sorth, We. The wr was “ upon the face of the:abyss” of the 
earth.’ We are not told that it was upon the face of any other 
_ part of the creation: we are not told that ‘‘ the heavens” were iii 
a state of darkness during the time that darkness was upon the 
face of the abyss of the earth: 0 that during the time: in which 
the earth was enveloped in gloomy obscurity, all.the rest of 
God’s works might have enjoyed a full blaze of unrestricted 
ight. We cannot infer from the record that such was not-the 
case: we cannot infer that light-was, for the first. time, pro- 
duced when the restriction, or JW, which caused: obscurity 
over the face of the abyss of the earth, ceased : we cannot infer 
that the earth had not enjoyed the presence of light before the 
commencement of its state of desolation, emptiness, and dark- 
ness. The record is silent on these points. = 

“And Aleim called the light DY, and the darkness he called 
night ; and it was (or, there was) evening, and it was (or, there 
was) morning (or, evening was and morning was) one DY.” 

The light was divided from the darkness (or, a division ‘was 
made between the light and between the darkness): the former 
being called DY, the latter being called mo (night); and one _ 
OY contained “ evening” and “ morning.” So that the word 
DY is here used in two imports: it 18 applied in.a limited sense 
to denote the presence of light; and it is used in a general - 
sense to express ὦ certain time. ὯΝ expresses, in some places, 
a given time, without reference to the duration or length of that 


time; thus, NDS MVP) OY (Isa. ii, 12.) rendered “ the day of 
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the Lord of Hosts ;” PoNrt M22 DY (Jui β' xviii, SO.) rendered 
“the day of the ddptivity of the land:” (see,also Isa. xi. 6.) 
Dy’ is also used to denote the beginning of time : NWT δ) OVD Ὁ) 
(Isa. xlili, 18.) “even from OF (ἔτι ἀπ’ ἀρχῆς» Sept.) L am 
He ;” and it is used to denote the ¢ime when “ the earth and 
the heavens” were created (Gen. ii. 4.), which ézme 1s 1n Gen, 1. 
1. included in “the beginning.”’ In the record which we are 
now considering, seven periods of time are mentioned, to each 
ef which the τέγη, Ὁ" is applied ; but no statement is made as to 
the date of the commencement of the first of these periods : there 
is no mention made as to the lapse of time between ‘‘ the begin- 
ning” and the commencement of the first of these periods ; there 
is nothing said as to the length of either of these periods. The 
record does not say that the first of these periods com- 
menced with the commencement of the earth’s existence ; 
it.is silent on all these points. But no inference can be drawn 
from the silence of the record as to any of these points. The 
record does not speak of the revolutions of the earth, either 
diurnal or annual; it does not tell us that it performed these 
revolutions from “the beginning,” when it was first created: it 
does not tell us that it performed them during its state of barren 
enjptiness and gloom: it does not tell us that it performed 
them during the first DV, or during either of the succeeding 
periods denoted by the term DY; but it does not say that the 
earth did not perform its revolutions during either DY, or during 
the state of darkness and desolation, or from its first date of 
existence: it is uttetly silent on the subject. But the silence 
of the record on this subject does not induce any one to deny 
that the earth has a diurnal and an annual motion ; so neither does 
the silence of the record warrant any inference that the condi- 
tion of the earth from ‘‘ the beginning” was a state of barren 
ned empty desolation and darkness: it does not warrant any 
supposition that the earth had no annals prior to those which 
the Pentateuch records, . 

. And Aleim said, Let there be an expansion (7) in the 
midst of the waters (i, 6. the waters of the earth, spoken of in 
verse 2.); aud let it divide between waters to waters (between 
waters with respect to waters, or divide the waters from the 
waters); and Aleim made the expansion, and divided the waters 
which (were) under the expansion from the waters which (were) 
above the expansion : and it was so (or thus, i. 6. it took place 
accordingly), 

e expavsion here spoken of as separating a portioti of the 
watets of the earth from the waters which covered its surface, 
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‘And Aleim called the expansion héavens; and ‘evening 
. was and morning was (the) second OY.” : 

. Here. the word DOW heavens (which in verse 1 is nsed ina 
general sense) is applied-in a restricted sense to denote the 
“expansion in the midst of the waters.” (O'2W, says Parkhurst, 
19 literally “<disposers, placers;” in which sense the word is plainly 
used, Isa. v.20. Mal. ii. 2.). By the inhabitant of the earth,: 
indeed, this expansion cannot be distinguished from the general. 
expanse of:the universe; and.as the names which the Deity is 
said ta have given to different parts of his works were for the 
use of the inhabatants of the.earth, that name which is bestowed: 
on the general expanse is fitly applied also to denote the li- 
mited expansion proper to the earth. Had the earth never bad 
atmosphere before the second DY? We are not told that it had. 
Bot, nor are we told that it had. 

“« And Aleim said, Let the waters under the heavens (i. e. the. 
waters covering the surface of the.earth) be gathered together 
unte.ane place, and let the dry (land) appear: and it was so. 
And Aleim.called the dry (land) earth; and the gathering to- 
gether of the waters called he seas (O'D"): and Aleim saw that 
(it was) good.” - ΕΣ ᾿ 
- Adeim called the dry land, which the waters had quitted; 
earth (¥IN).. Here YN is applied in a restricted sense:to de- 
note land not covered by water: the same word being also eme 
ployed to denote the whole globe. (Gen. i. 1, 4, &c.) So thas 
YN and DW have each a restricted as well as a general. ap« 
plication, The same remark lias already been applied to the 
word DY. Had the whole surface of this globe been covered 
by water from the time of the earth's creation? This is not 
asserted in the record: she record is sileat on this point. 

«© And Aleim said, Let the earth (1. 6. the dry land) bring. forth 
grass(vegetate vegetable), herb, seeding-seed, fruit-tree, forming 
fauit..accordiag to .its kind, whose seed (is) in it upon.the earth : 
aad it was so. And the earth sent forth grass (vegetable), 
herb, seeding-seed, according to its kind; and tree forming fruit; 
whose seed (ia) in it according to its kind: and Aleim saw that (it ~ 
vas) good. And evening was and moroing was (the) third DY.” 

Did the earth never produce any vegetable, herb, or tree, 
befors this periqd? The record does not say that it did: it does 
not.aay that it did not. ΝΞ : 

‘¢ Aad Aleim said, Let these -be (or, be) luminaries in the ex- 
paasion of the:-heavens to divide. between. the DY (here used in 
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its restricted sense, as in verse 5) and between the night; arid be 
they for signs, and for seasons, and for days (Ὁ Ὧ"), and. for: 
years. And be they for luminaries in the expansion of the hea~ 
vens to give light on the earth (YN in its general sense) : and it: 
was so. And Aleim made (or, had made) two great luminaries : 
the greater luminary for the rule (or, regulation) of the DY (i. e. 
as used in its restricted sense in verse 5, to denote the period: 
when light was present), and the lesser luminary for the rule(or, — 
regulation) of the. night: and the stars. And Aleim set them. 
or, had set them) in the expansion of the heavens to give 
light upon the earth, and to rule over the OY. and over the night,. 
_and to.divide the light from the darkness::and Aleim saw: 
“that (it was) good. And evening was and morning was (the): 
fourth DY.” ; " wd 
The whole of this statement, like the whole record, has a re- 
ference. solely to effects produced on the earth. Two of the: 
heavenly orbs were appointed to be luminaries, or ‘givers of 
light to the earth; and to be “for signs, and for seasons, and for 
days, and for years,” to the earth. They were to minister to the 
earth in these respects: the earth was to derive these advantages 
from them. Their purpose. then, geoad the earth, wes “ to give 
light upon the earth ;” and to be “for signs, and for seasons, &c.” 
They are therefore said in this record, which narrates things 
with an exclusive reference to the earth, to. be set ‘“in the.ex- 
pansion of the heavens to give light upon the earth.” . The state 
of darkness (or, restriction) in which .the surface of that abyss 
of waters: which covered: the earth existed at one time (bat 
when, for what length of time, or at what age of the easth’s 
beg, we are not told), ceased ‘during the first DY spoken of in 
the record (verses 3, 4, 5.),‘ for: then “light was” (buf. we are 
hot told that it was then first given to the earth), and the ligh¢ 
was then divided from the darkness (verse 4). So that light 
had been already given to the earth, the light had already been 
divided from the darkness, when the.two orbs were appointed 
“to :give light upon the earth, and to divide the light from the 
darkness.” They were to- perform these offices with regard to 
the earth. but we are not told that these were the sole offices 
which they were destined to perform. The’ greater orb whick 
acts as a luminary to the earth, performs the same office with 
regard to that-lesser orb which was also to act as a luminary to 
the.earth, and which acts as such by reflecting on it the light 
which it receives from the greater orb: yet not a word is said 
of this in the record before us: we do not, however, deny the 
fact, merely because itis not stated in the Mosaic records. The 


? 
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san, then, which now acts as a luminary to the ‘moon, may have - 
acted as such from that ‘ beginning” in which ‘“ the heavens” 
as well as “the earth” were-created: it may have acted as such 
during the dark and desolate emptiness of the earth; during the 
first, and every subsequent DY unto the’ present time. The 
record Is silent on all these points ; for it is silent with regard to 
every thing which bears not an exclusive reference to the earth. 
‘The two orbs are introduced into the record' under the head of 
the fourth DY, because they were then appointed to act as “lu- 
minaries” to the earth, and to serve “ for signs, and for seasons, 
ὅς." Had they never served this purpose before?- Did they 
serve this purpose before the commencement of that: barren 
and empty darkuess in which the earth 15 stated to have, at one 
time, existed? The record is silent on these points. But 
astronomers have discovered, that the sun, which was thus 
appointed “to give light upon the earth,” not only acts as a “lu- 
minary” to the earth, and, as we have already remarked, to the 
moon also (thus enabling the moon to perform the part of a 
luminary to the earth), but that it acts as a luminary to other 
orbs in the heavens: which orbs, as well as the earth, perform’ 
revolutions round it, and some of which have lesser luminaries 
revolving round them, as the earth has the moon revolving round 
tt. Now the Mosaic records say nothing of all this ;—and why? 
Because they-are not the records of the history of the universe. 
We may as well look for the histories of alt the nations of the 
earth in the seanty biographical sketch of a single individual; as 
search for the history of the universe in the brief record of the 
history of the earth which Moses has preserved. Aleim made 
the sun and the moon; be made also all the remamder of the 
host of the heavens: he had already made all these; for ‘in 
the beginning Aleim created the heavens and the earth.” These, 
then; were not created by him during the fourth DY. The sun 
and the moon are spoken of during this period, because they 
were connected with the economy of the earth during this period ; 
but nothing is said of them excepting with a refereace to their 
effects on the condition of the earth. ““ And the lesser luminary’ 
for the regulation of the night: and the stars (Ὁ 3919} ΠΝ) 
This, then, is the only notice which the record takes of that 
vast, innumerable host of worlds which the immeasurable 
‘‘ heavens” contain: “and the stars.” The moon was to be the 
regulator of the night; bat, during the night, although the earth, 
is indebted for its light principally to the moon, it receives some 
portion of fight from “ the stars :” this brief notice of them is, 
therefore, appended to the statement of the moon’s office as a 
luminary to the earth, But because the record enumerates the 
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ἢν the moan, and the asters, a8 luminaries “giving light wpor the. 
earth,” μὰ τοὶ the arfogant pride of the inhabitant of this earth,. 
of this speck in the boundless upiverse, flatter and exalt itself: 
with the absurd idea that all the vast host of beayesly orbe, 
thousands of which we see, but myriads of which elude our 
limited vision, were created.in mere spbseryience to our pigmy. 
globe. The Masaic records offer no support to a notion so 
palpably abpurd, go outragequsly. preposterous. On the con- 
trary, so far fram affordigg to man apy grounds which can 
flatter his presumption, the records of the Pentateuch. do nat. 
indulge him with the slightest hing of the nature, the history, or 
the economy of any one of those hodies which he sees in the. 
heavens. Man, the lard of this little globe, is left in utter. igno-. 
rance of the state of other osbs, and of the. general purpose: 
allotted by. the Deity to that magnificent array which he haa: 
lisplayed in the heavens. He is left ia utter ignorance even of. 
the history of his own gmall territory, prior to that era when 
the present order of the things of the earth commenced. Whea 
leim first ‘‘ created the heavens and the earth,” what was the. 
condition of the earth ?—what its purpose /—its office? Did it 
come from the bands of the Creator desolate, void, and without 
use or purpose? Wag it a gloomy blank from “ the beginning 2” 
Had it no. histery prior to its condition of dark barrennesa 
and emptiness ? How long did its gloomy condition last? —when 
did it commence?—when did it terminate? Did the earth aet no 
part. among the myriads of orbs which surround it, prior.to that 
order of thivgg over which Adam and his ppsterity were sent to 
“have dominion?’ There are myriads of globes over which 
Adam and his race had no dominion, and from which they were 
- Cutoff and insulated by.distance of space: these globes, hows 
ever, had, from “ the beginning,” purpgses assigned to them 
which they are continually fulfilling : might not the earth, then, 
have performed some office, haye accommodated inhabitants of 
some kind or other, before it was furnished for the reception of 
Adam ?—These are high and lofty questions which the curiosity 
of man may suggest; but.to them the Mosaic records afford no 
answer whatever. . 
εἰ And Aleim said, Let the waters bring forth abundantly the 
moving creature that hath life (MT WD) Yu δῶ“ Ww"), and 
let fowl fly above the earth on the face οἵ. the expansion of the 
heavens (O'DWiT YP in its restricted sense), And Aleim 
created great whales (ON), and every living creature 
GTN WI 79) that moveth, which the waters brought forth 
abundantly after their kind, and every winged fowl after his kind ; 
and Aleia saw that (it was) good. And Aleim blessed them, 
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saying, be fruitful and multiply, and fill the waters in the seas, 
and let fowl multiply in the earth. And evening was and-morn- 
ing was (the) fifth DY.” 

“*And Aleim said, Let the earth bring forth the living crea- 
ture (71°77 WD3) after his kind, cattle, and creeping thing, and beast 
of the earth after his kind: and it was so. And Aleim made the 
beast of the earth after his kind, and cattle after their kind, and. 
every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth after his kind ; 
and. Aleim saw that (it was) good.” 

““ And Aleim said, Let Us make (WY) We will make) man 


(OWN) in Our image, according to Our likeness (12179 13092), 
and let them (they shall) have dommion (17 they shall subdue) 
over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl] of the air, and over the 
cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creeping thing that 
creepeth upon the earth. And Aleim created (ΝΠ sing.) man 
in his (own) image; in the image of Aleim created he him (N° 
WN), male and female created he them (ΠΝ ΣΝ). 

Aleim is here recorded to have spoken in the plural number 


when man was to be created, TWY3 We will make (man) ΟΝ 
im Our image, ἸΔΓΠΘ 2 according to Our likeness; and it is after- 


wards said, IN ND DDN O83 19933 DINAN oN NIN 
‘and Aleim created (verb singular) man (or, the man) in His 
(own) image, in the image of Aleim He created him.” Aleim, 
then, speaks of a plurality of being in the Creating Power, and 
acts as a single agent in the exercise of that Power. In the suc- 
ceeding record, the Deity is spoken of under the title V7 
DOvVION Jehovah Aleim; and under this title He is recorded as 
speaking of a plurality of being in the Supreme Power, when 
He said Ὁ WIND (ὡς Εἷς ἐξ ᾿Ημῶν) as One of Us (Gen. iii. 
22.). Jehovah is also said to have applied to Himself the 
plural number in Gen. xi. 7. The word DVTON is a noun mas- 
culine plural; its primary import appears to be mighty (plural), 
or mighty ones (Parkhurst assigns to it a different’ import): 


nana 


1 There are several names or titles given to the Deity, but the name 
ΤῸΝ (Aleim) is the only one which has a plural form. The singular 
noun DN, (Ale) occurs frequently in the Chaldee scriptures as a 
title of the Deity. The noun sing. ὃς (Al) is also a title frequently 
bestowed on the Deity both in Hebrew and in Chaldee scriptures, and 
both these nouns singular are rendered God. Many other names or 
titles. are also given to the Deity; and each of these is expressive of 
some attribute of the Supreme Being. Thas orion in its plural form 
and singular application seems to be expressive of the Z'ri-wne charae- 
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being used as a title of the Deity, it is rendered Θεὸς, Deus, God. 
This plural title of the Deity is usually connected with a verb 
singular, as DVN NID Aleim created (v. sing.), DYTON “Woe 
Aleim said (v. sing.) ; but we also find it, in a few places, con- 
nected with a verb plural (Gen. xx- 13. xxxi. 53. xxxv. 7.), 
with a verb plural and a pronoun singular (2 Sam. vii. 23.), 
and with a-noun adjective plural (Deut. iv. 7. Josh, xx. 39. 
Ps. lviii. 12.}; and in Eecl. xii, 1. we fod PN NNW, 
“« Remember thy Creators.” So that DYTTON is a title of the Deity 
implying Plurality existing as One Power. THN Th? iN min 
Jehovah our Aleim is one Jehovah (Deut. vi. 4.). ΟΝ sald, 
«“ We will make man in Our image, according to Our likeness ; 
and O'R created (as a being acting in the singular number, 
He created) man in His (own) image, in the image of DTN 
created He him.” So that there was plurality in the Aleim, 
vet One Power was Aleim, and Aleim was one Power ; and ‘‘ in 
the image of Aleim,” “ according to the likeness” of Aleim, 
wan was created ; and of all the created things of the earth, 
man alone is stated to have been created “in the image” and 
“ according to the likeness” of Aleim; that is, of the spiritual 
Godhead. When it is stated, that ““ Aleim created DIN IT 
(man, or, the man) in His (own) image, in the image of Aleim 
created He him,” it is added, “‘ male and female created 
He them.” It is stated, in a third record preserved in the Pen- 


tateuch, entitled DIN WI WDD, i.e. “The Book of the ge- 
nerations of man,” (Gen. v. 1.) “ ΠΙΣἽΣ DIN DYN NID OYA 


ter of the mighty Godhead. ὧδ and pty appear to indicate inde- 
pendent supremacy. ΓΝ (Jah) is a title expressive of being: ὃ ὮΝ, α 
Being of unlimited existence: the title ΧὩ (He) conveys a similar im- 
port. The ineffable name ΚΣ (Jehovah) is expressive also of ὁ 

dent, unlimited, tuterminable existence. The name ΓΝ I will be, (which 
the Deity gives to himself, Exod. iii. 14.) expresses his perpetual extst- 
ence. %}TN (Ruler, or Lord,) is ἃ title expressive of the Deity as Sove- 
reign Ruler. shy Supreme, is-another title of the Deity. "FR? (trans- 
lated Almighty) appears to signify, Pourer forth of benefits: this also is 
a title of the Deity. And these titles are variously combined: thus 
DTN ΓΝ Jehvvch Aleim ; δ; ΓᾺΪΤ Jehovah God ; oy ὃν God Su- 
preme ; "ΣΝ ὃς God Lord; Ἢ bn Living God; DY DPN Living 
Godhead; FW ΟΝ ὮΝ God, Aleim, Jehovah ; FFP “TIN Lord 
Jehovah; TWP mM Jah Jehovah; rey SN God the giver, or God 
bountiful ; 35 ONT OSING TN OTT To NT ODT ΤῊ 
(Deut. x. 17.) Jehovah your Aleim, He, Aleim of Aleim, (the mighty 
one of mighty ones) Lord of Lords, the Great God. 
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Dow AN NPY OMNI OND TPH Dt ἸῺΝ Mwy OTR 
OWN VM ΣΌΝ IAT OVI ΟἽΝ &c. In the DY that Aleim created 
man, in the likeness of Aleim He made him, male and female 
He created them, and He blessed them, and He called their 
name man im the OY when they were created. And man Or 
Adam, &c.” I quote this passage in this place to show the 
various applications of the noun DIN: we see it used, in the 
first place, in a general sense, to signify the being man (Homo, 
including male and female), and we find it used also to denote 
a male human being (Vir, Gen. ii. 8. 15. 18, 25, &e.)3 and, 
thirdly, we find it used-as the distinguishing personal appella- 
tion of the first male human being : in which latter sense the 
word is, in the various translations, preserved in the original lan- 
guage: “Addy, Adamus, Adam. It is necessary to keep in mind 
_ this general application and this restricted application of the 

word OTN (as signifying both Homo and Vir, the being man 
and male man), when we read the statement that “ Aleim 
created DUS in His own image, in the image of Aleim He 
created him, male and female He created them” (Gen. i. 27.) ; 
because, at first sight, the passage might seem to state that the 
Vir, male man, or Adam, was 80 created, without any reference 
to the ‘TON, or woman, or female man ; and the subsequent re- 
lation of the formation of male man and of the formation of 
woman in the second record (Gen. ii. 7. 22.) might seem to 
accord with such an inference. Whereas we find in the third 
record an addition to the statement given in Gen. i. 275 for, 
after the statement that “‘ Aleim created DN, in the likeness of 
Aleim He made him, male and female He created them,” it is 
added, ‘and He blessed them, and He. called their name DIN, 
8c. 1 so that the word DN is here used in its general sense to 
denote the being man, or, what is commonly expressed by the 
human species ; ‘ Aleim created man (the being man), in the 
likeness of Aleim He made him, (DIN the noun singular being 
here a collective noun, and the masculine pronoun bemg used 
to express both masculine and feminine,) male and female He 
created them, (the being man having been created both asa male 
and as a female, the plural pronoun them embraces both these,) 
and He called thetr name -Man (He gave the name of DTN to 
human beings, to the being man, to the human race).” 
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AN INQUIRY 


| Into the Credit due to DIONYSIUS of HALICAR- 
~ NASSUS as a Critic and Historian ;--By the Au- 
thor of ‘ Remarks on the supposed Dionysius Longinus. 


No. Il}.—[{ Continued from No. LXIX.] 


— Τῆς ἀληθείας καὶ τοῦ δικαίου προνοούμωνος, ὧν δεῖ στοχάζεσθαι 
πᾶσαν ἱστορίαν. Dion. Hal. Antiq. Rom. lib. i, p. 6. 


The Aborigines and Pelusgi. 


Dionysius begins the historical part of his work by stating, 
that “ the earliest remembered possessors of that city, the mis- 
tress of land-and sea, which the Romans now inhabit, are said to 
have been barbarian Siceli: but no one is able to affirm with cer- 
tainty whether it was possessed by others, or desolate before their 
time. - In a later period, the Aborigines became masters of it, 
having taken it in a long war. 

** These Aborigines lived at first on the mountains, without 
walls, in villages, and dispersedly. But after that, the Pelasgi 
and other Greeks, who were mixed with them, assisted in the 
war against the neighbors, the Aborigines, having driven out 
the Siceli, fortified many towns, and subdued all the country 
which is bounded by the Liris and Tiber. Under different 
names they continued in the same place, retaining their old 
name of Aborigines until the time of the Trojan war, when 
they began to be called Latins, from their king Latinus, and 
taking their present name, when Romulus founded* Rome 
sixteen generations after the Trojan war. 

“The Aborigines are said by some to have been the original 
inhabitants of Italy, (by Italy, [ mean all the country bounded ᾿ 
by the [onian and Tyrrhenian gulfs and the Alps,) and to have 
been-called Aborigines from that circutnstance. Others say, 
that they were houseless wanderers from many countries, who 
met by chance in Italy, and having made themselves strong 
holds, lived by robbery and pasturage, and that their name was 
derived from their being wanderers, or Aberrigines. Others 
fable that they were a colony of those Ligurians, who bordered 
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1 Or colonized, οἰκίσαντος. 
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onthe Umbri. But the most learned of the Roman historians, 
among whom are Porcius Cato, who very carefully collected 
the origins of the Italian cities, and Caius Sempronius, and many 
others state, that the Aborigines were Greeks, who formerly lived 
in Achaia, and emigrated many generations before the Trojan war: 
yet they do not distinctly state either the Grecian lineage of these 
Aborigines, or the city from which they emigrated, or the time; or 
the leader of the colony, or on what account they left the mother- 
city. And although these historians make use of a Greek story, 
they confirm it by no Greek authority; so that the truth is not 
known: butif their account 15 correct, these colonists must have 
been of Arcadian origin; for the Arcadians were the. first of the 
Greeks who crossed the Lonian sea, and settled in Italy.. 

_. “© Their leader CEnotrus, the son of Lycaon, was the fifth in 
descent from Aizeiis and Phoroneus, who were the first rulers 
in Peloponnesus: for Niobe was the daughter of Phoroneus, 
and Pelasgus was the son of Niobe and of Jupiter, as it is said. 
Lycaon was the son of Aizeiis; Deianira was the daughter of 
Lycaon, and Lycaon the second was the son of Pelasgus-and 
Deianira. Cénotrus was born of Lycaon the second, seventeen 
generations before the Trojan war ; and this was the time of the 
Greeks sending the colony to Italy. . " 
" ‘¢(Knotrus emigrated from Greece, becausehe was not satisfied 
with his lot. For as Lycaon bad twenty-two sons, it was necessary 
that the territory of the Arcadians should be divided into so many 
heritages. On this account, Cénotrus, baving left Peloponnesus, 
and having prepared a navy, crossed the Ionian sea; and Peuce- 
tius, one of his brothers, crossed with him. Many of their own 
countrymen accompanied them, (for the nation is said to have 
been populous io former times,) and as many of the other Greeks 
also as had not sufficient land. 

““ Peucetius, when they reached Italy, disembarked bis men 
above the promontory of lapygia, and settled there;. and from 
him the inhabitants were called Peucetii. But Génotrus and: the 
greater part of the expedition came to the other gulf on the west 
of Italy, which was then called Ausonian, from the Ausones, who 
inhabited those parts, but which took the name it now bears, 
when the.'T'yrrhenians became masters of the sea.- Cnotrus 
having found much arable and much grazing land, unoccupied 
for the most part, and thinly peopled even where it was oc- 
cupied, cleared away the. barbarians from. some part of it, and 
founded small and adjoining cities, after the ancient manner, in 
the mountains. : rn 

“The territory which he occupied was large, and: the whole of 
it was called Cénotria; and all whom he ruled over were called 
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CEnotri. This was their third change of name; for under Hizeiis 
they were called Aizei: under Lycaon they were called Lycav 
nes; and for some time they were called Ginotri, from Cenotrus. 
Sophocles bears testimony to this in his pley of Triptolemus ; 
for, in the course of her directions, Ceres says, ‘ all CEnotria, 
and the Tyrrhenian gulf and Liguria will receive you.’ 
 *€ Antiochusof Syracuse also, a very ancient historian, iu giving 
an account of the oldest colonists of Italy, and the places in 
which they settled, says, that the Cénotri are the earliest of 
whom there is any remembrance. To give his awn words: 
‘ Antiochus, the son of Xenophanes, collected these, as the 
most faithful and clearest of the ancient accounts: the Cénotri 
formerly inhabited what is now called Italy.? And after men- 
tioning that they were called Itali from Italus, a king of theirs, 
and Morgetes from Morges his successor; and that Sicelus, 
having been received as a guest by Morges, established an 
independent kingdom, he adds, ‘Thus, being CEnotri, they 
became Siceli, Morgetes, and Italietes,’ - | 
_ “ Pherecydes also, who waesecond to none of the Athenian ge~ 
nealogists, says, that Lycaon was the son of Pelasgus and Deia- 
nira, and that he married the Naiad Cyllene; and afterwards in 
mentioning their sons, and where they settled, he says, ‘CEnotrus, 
from whom the inbabitants of Italy are called Genotri, and Peu- 
cetius, from whom those on the Ionian gulf are called Peucetii.’ 

‘« This is what the old poets and mythologists have related 

concerning the settling and origin of the CEnotri: and-believ- 
ing them, I believe that the Aborigines must have been the 
offspring of these CEnotri, if, as Cato and Sempronius and 
others have said, the Aborigines were in reality a Grecian tribe. 
For I find that the Pelasgi and Cretans, and as many others as 
settled in Italy, came at later periods; but I am not able to dis- 
cover any earlier emigration than this from Greece to the west 
of Europe. 

- **] think also, that the Aborigines possessed much land in the 
rest of Italy, getting some in a deserted state, and some badly 
inhabited, and that they cut off some of the ‘country of the 
Umbri; and that they were called Aborigines from their dwell- 
ing m the mountains, ἀπὸ τῆς dy τοῖς ὄρεσιν οἰκήσεως, like the 
Hyperacrit and Parhalii at Athens ; for the Arcadian are fond 
of living in mountains. 

“ But if some are by nature slow to receive accounts of ancient 
τϑ without proof, let them not be quick to think that these 
igines were Ligurians, or Umbri, or any other of the bar- 
8 nations ; but having waited till they know the sequel, let 
then decide what is most worthy of belief. 
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- *€ OF the towns which the Aborigines first inhabited, few re- 

mained in my time; most of them having been injured by wars, 
end the other evils which ruin dwellings: but they were situated 
in. the country about Reate, not fur from the Apennines, as 
Terentius Varro says io his Antiquities, and were at least a 
day's journey from Rome. I will mention the most illustrious, 
according to his researches :—Palatium, 25 furlongs from Reate, 
near the Via Quintia, inhabited by the Romans even in my time ; 
Tnibola, about 60 furlongs from Reate, situated on rising 
ground; Vesbola, about the same distance from Tribola, nearthe 
Ceraunian mountains. Forty furlongs from this is the illustri- 
ous city Suna, where there is a very old temple of Mars. About 
30 furlongs from Suna is Mefula, the ruins of which and the 
traces of its walls are shown. Forty furlongs from Mefala 
is Orvinium, as great and illustrious a city as any there: for 
the foundations of its walls, aud some tombs of ancient beauty, 
and the enclosures of burial-places extended in lofty barrows, are 
visible. An old temple of Minerva is also.there placed ou the 
summit. Eighty furlongs from Reate, if you go by the Via 
Salaria, and near the mountain Coretum,' is Cursula, lately 
destroyed.* There is shown also an island, Issa by name, sur- 
sounded by a lake, which the Aborigines are said to have in- 
habited without any artificial fortification, the stagnant water 
serving, instead of walis.. Near to Issa is Maruvium, lying in 
the recess of the same lake, and 40 furlongs distant from what 
they call the Seven Waters. . = oan 

“If you go from Reate towards the Via Latina, Vatia 13.30 
furlongs distant ; and Tiora, which is called Matiena, 1s 40 fur- 
longs distant. In this there is said to have been a very old oracle 
of Mars, similar to that fabled to have.been at Dodona; except 
that at Dodona, a dove sitting on a sacred oak is said to have 
uttered the oracles: and among the Aborigine’, a bird sent by 
the Deity, and which they call Picus, and the Greeks .dpuoxe- 
λάπτης,} appearing on a. wooden pillar, performed the. same 
office. . Twenty-four furlongs from this is Lista, the metropolis 
of the. Aborigines, which in still easlier umes the Sabines 
attacked by night from the city Amiterna, and took it by. sur- 
prise. ‘Those who escaped were received by the Reatini, and 
made, many attempts to recover their country ; but not succeed- 

re 
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7 This sounds like a bull but I am justified by the Latin translation, 
“Est Cursula nuper diruta:” the verb is omitted in the original. 

. 3 Our woodpecker, I suppose. 
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ing, they consecrated it, as if still in their power, and laid under 
a curse those who should afterwards make use of its produce. 

‘¢ Seventy furlongs from Reate is the illustrious city: Cutilia, 
near a mountain; and not far from Cutilia is alake of four 
plethra, filled by a spring of its own, which is always sunmmg : its 
depth is said to be unfathomable. This having something divine, 19 
thought by the natives to be sacred to Victory ; and surrounding 
it with garlands, in order that no one may approach the spring, 
they keep it free from ingress, except when in every two years 
those who are allowed enter the island, and offer sacrifice as is 
fit. The island is about 50 feet in diameter, and it is not more 
than a foot higher than thespring: it 1s moveable, and often floats 
about, the wind whirling it here and there. It bears a certain 
grass-like sedge, and low bushes: a thing incredible to the inex- 
perienced, and inferior to no wonder. 

‘<The Aborigines are said to have made their first settlement 
in these places, having driven:out the Umbri. Afterwards, they 
fought for the country with the other barbarous nations, and 
particularly with the Siceli, who were their neighbors. First 
of all, a kind of sacred little band of young men was sent out 
by their parents in search of a livelihood, according to an ancient 
custom. When these had once established themselves, the other 
Aborigines, who wanted land, attacked their own neighbors more 
safely ; and they founded, besides other states, these also, which 
are inhabited at present: namely, the states of the Antemnates, 
and Tellenes, and Ficulnei near the mountains called Corniculi, 
and the Tiburtini, with whom a part of the city is even now 
ealled Sicelio; and above all the neighbors, they harassed thé 
Siceli. From these feuds whole-nations became involved in a 
war, such as had never happened in Italy, and which lasted a 
long time. 
᾿ ** Afterwards, some of the Pelasgi, who lived in what.is now 
ealled Thessaly, having been forced to leave their own country, . 
setded among the Aborigines, and made war on the Siceli 
together with them. The Aborigines received these Pelasgi, 
perhaps through the hope of assistance, but, as I believe, chiefly 
on account of their relationship; for the Pelasgi were Greeks, 
and originally from Peloponnesus. They were unfortunate in 
᾿ ΤΏΒΩΥ respects, but particularly in leading a wandering life, and 
having no fixed home. At first they dwelt at what is now 
called Achzan Argos, being autochthones, in the opinion of 
many. ‘They took their name originally from Pelasgus, who is 
said to have been the son of Jupiter and Niobe the daughter of 
Phoroneus. In the sixth generation they left Peloponnesus, and 
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emigrated to what was then called Hemonia, and is now called 
Thessaly. 

** Achzus, Phthius, and Pelasgus, the son of Larissa, and 
Neptune, were the leaders of the colony. Having reached Ha- 
monia, they drove out the barbarian inhabitants, and divided the 
country into three parts, which they called after their leaders, 
Phthiotis, Achaia, and Pelasgiotis. There they lived for five 
generations in great happiness and plenty; but about the sixth 
generation they were driven out of Thessaly by the Curetes and 
‘Leleges (now called AXtoli and Locri), and by the other nations 
who dwelt round Parnassus. Deucalion, the son of Prome- 
theus and Clymene the daughter of Oceanus, was the leader, 

“‘ Of the dispersed fugitives some went to’ Crete, others got 
‘possession of some of the Cyclades; part settled in the country 
round Olympus and Ossa, called Hestiotis, and past emigrated 
to-Beeotia, Phocis, and Eubcea. Others crossed over into Asia, 
and got possession of many places on the Hellespont, and, 
besides many other islands, that which is now called Lesbos, 
being intermixed with those who sent the first colony from 
Greece to Lesbos under the command of Macar the son of 
Criasius, But the greater part went by land to their kindred, 
who were settled at Dodona, and whom, as sacred, no one had 
attacked: there they remained a considerable time; but finding 
that they were burdensome, as the land could not maintain them 
all, they left the country in obedience to an oracle which .- 
ordered them to sail for Italy, which was then called Saturnia: 
Having. prepared many ships, they crossed the Lonian gulf, and 
endeavored to reach the nearest part of Italy ; but owing to the 
south wind, and their ignorance of the places, they were driven 
out of their way, and came to an anchor at Spimes, one of the 
mouths of the Po. There they left their ships and the least 
serviceable of the men with a guard, so that they might have a 
refuge if things should turn out badly, Those who remained 
built a wall round the camp, and imported the necessaries of 
life in their ships ; and finding things to their liking, founded a city 
of the same name as the mouth of the river. They florished above 
all on the Ionian gulf; and being masters of the sea, they sent to 
the god at Delphi a tenth of the maritime produce also, in very 
great magnificence. Their barbarian neighbors attacking them . 
afterwards in great force, they left the city. After a time, the 
barbarians were driven out by the Romans; and thus the Pelasgi, 
who were left at Spines, perished. — 

‘¢ But they who went by land having crossed the mountainous 
part, reached the country of the Umbri, who bordered on the 
Aborigines. The Umbri possessed many other parts of Italy, 
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for this. nation was very great and ancient. In the. beginning, 
therefore, the Pelasgi mastered the places where they first 
settled, and took some little towns: but when a great army.came 
against them, they were afraid of the numbers of the enemy, 
aud withdrew into the country of the Aborigines. .Uhese 
thought right to treat them as enemies, and assembled quickly 
from the nearest places to drive them out. But the. Pelasgi 
happened by good fortune to be encamped at that time about 
Cotyle, the city of the Aborigines, near the sacred lake; and 
when they perceived the island tossed:about 1n it, and Jearnt. the 
‘name of the natives from some prisoners whom-they had taken in 
the fields, they thought that the oracle was fulfilled. For theanewer 
given them at Dodona, and which Lucius Mamius, no obscure 
person, says he saw carved.in ancient letters on one of the tri- 
pods lying .im the sacred ground of Jupiter, was thus : 

“ς « Proceed, ye who seek the Saturnian land of the Siceli, and 
Cotyle of the Aborigines, where an island is carried; and being 
intermixed with them, send forth the tithe to Phoebus, and send 
heads to Kronides, and a man, to the Father.’ 

‘‘ But the Aborigines coming with a large army, the Pelasgi 
holding out tokens of supplication, and advancing together with- 
out arms, gave an account of their own fortunes, and intreated 
the Aborigines to receive them as friends, who would not be 
troublesome, for that the deity had directed them to that very 
country; and they related the oracle. When the Aborigines 
heard this, it seemed good to them to.obey the oracle, and to 
receive the aid of Greeks against the barbarians, for they were 
harassed by the war with the Siceli: they.therefore made an 
alliance with the Pelasgi, and dividmg their own land, gave 
them the country round about the sacred lake. But-the land 
not being sufficient for all, no small part of the Pelasgi, having 
prevailed-on the Aborigines to join them, attacked the Umbri, 
and. surprised their great. and florishing city Croton; and using 
this as their fortress, they made many other.acquisitions, and 
zealously assisted the Aborigines in their war, until they had 
driven out the Siceli. 

_ * The Pelasgi inhabited many cities in common with the Abo- 
rigines ;. some tnbabited formerly by the Siceli, and. some bailt 
by themselves : among which are Coere, then.called Agylla, and 
Pisa, and Saturnia, and Alsium, and some.-othess, which the 
Tysrheni afterwards took from them. Falerium and Fascenium, 
inhabited even in my time by-the Romans, preserve some little 
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remains of a Pelasgic origin, though: they formerly belonged to 
the Siceli, for many of the old ‘Greek customs remawmed.there 
for a very long time ; such as the fashion of their arms, Argo- 
lic shields and spears, the sacred men who precede‘the others, 
unarmed and bearing libations, ‘before offensive or defensive 
war; the temples and shrines, purifications and sacrifices, &c.. 
But the clearest proof of all,.thut those who drove out the 
Siceli were settled in former times at Argos,'is the temple of 
Juno at Falerium, which is similar to that at Argos: the man- 
ner of sacrificing was the same, and sacred women took care of 
the enclosure; and an unmarried girl, called canephoros, began 
the sacred rites, and choruses of virgins praised the goddess in 
_ their native songs. 

. © They possessed also no small share of the very rich and plea- 
sant plains of the Campani, having partly driven out the Aurunci, 
a barbarous nation. . Among other cities, they founded Larissa, 
and named it after their own metropolis in Peloponnesus, Of 
the other towns, some have stood till my time with frequent 
change of inhabitants; but Larissa has long been desolate, and 
the only clear proof of its having been formerly inhabited is 
its name, and even that is not known by many: but it stood not 
far from what is called Popilii Forum. 

“‘ They held many other places also, both maritime and inland, 
which they had taken from the Siceli. But the Siceli being no 
longer able to withstand both the Pelasgi and - Aborigines, 
got ready their children and wives, and gold and silver, and 
abandoning their country, made for the south through the. 
mountains, and passed through the whole of lower Italy.: 
Being driven however from every place, they prepared rafts, 
and crossed over from Italy to the nearest island. ‘This 
had been occupied not long -before by the Sicani, an Iberian 
nation, who had fied from the Ligures, and who changed the 
same of the island from Trinacria to Sicania. Their numbers 
were not proportioned to the size of the island, and the greater 
part of it ‘was yet unoccupied. When the Siceli arrived here, 
they lived at first in the western parts, and afterwards in many 
other places ; and the island was called Sreily after them. | 

“Thus the Siceli left Italy, in the third generation befare the 
Trojan war, and- the 26th year of Alcyane being priestess at 
Argos, according to Hellanicus of Lesbos: for he mentions 
two emigrations from Italy to ‘Sicily ; the former, that of the 
Elymi, who, as he says, were driven out -by -the (ποίη; the 
latter, which wes in the fifth year afterwards, that of the Ausones, 
who fled from the lapyges. Sicelus, according to Hellanicus, was 
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king of the Ausones, and the men and the island were called 
after him. Philistus of Syracuse says, that the passage took 
place in the 80th year before the Trojan war ; but that the em1- 
grants were neither Siceli, nor Ausones, nor Elynn, but Li- 
gures: that Sicelus, the son of Italus, was their leader, that his 
subjects were called Siceli, and that the Ligures were dnven 
out by the Pelasgi and Umbri. Antiochus of Syracuse does 
not mention the date of the passage; but he shows that the 
emigrants were Siceli, who were overpowered by the Génotri and 
Opici. Thucydides calls the emigrants Siceli, and those who 
expelled them, Opici; but makes the time many years later than 
the Trojan war. This is what authors of repute have related 
concerning the emigration of the Siceli from Italy to Sicily.” 


DE #SCHYLI HELIADIBUS, 
A Godofred. Hermanno, Ord. Philos. ἢ. T. Decano. 


Heurapes fabula fuit Eschyli, cujus que compositio fuerit ne- 
que a veteribus traditum est, nec que perpauca ejus fragmenta 
habemus sobrie judicanti aperiunt. Solis filias obitum fratris 
Phaéthontis lugentes ad amnem Eridanum, in quem ille preceps 
ruisse ferebatur, in arbores succinum stillantes ab Jove sive 
miserto, seu quod equos injussu patris junxissent, mutafas esse, 
communis veterum fuit opinio. Ex his facile conjici potest, Phaé- 
thontis temeritatem Juctumque sororum argumentum fuisse illius 
tragediz. Eamdem rem in fabula cui a Phaéthonte nomen fecit, 
tractavit Euripides. Quz caussa fuerit schylo, ut hoc sibi ar- 
gumentum explicandum sumeret, ego non queram. Queesivit 
nuper F. G. Welckerus, qui quum aliarum Aschyli fabularum, tum 
hujus quoque compositionem exponere studuit in libro quem scrip- 
sit de Prometheis Hschyli p. 574. Is forsitan tempora aliquam 
opportunitatem prebuisse conjicit; forsitan mercatores Massili- 
enses, dum Syracusis versabatur A’schylus, electrum illuc advex- 
1586 ; forsitan Hieronem cum Massiliensibus, ut liostibus Carthagi- 
niensium, aliquid habuisse necessitudinis, ut poéta commendare 
istius commercii commoda potuerit. Placent sibi hodie viri docti 
in ejusmodi conjecturis, idque vitam veterum intueri appellant. 
Qui vereor ne nimis in longinquum intendenda oculorum acie non 
cernant quod aute pedes est, poétam poétam fuisse, qui 
Id stbi negoti crederet solum dari, 
; Populo ut placerent quas fecisset fabulas. 
Satius erit credo, fragmenta fabule considerare. 
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Ac nescio an ipsum tragcedive initium servatum sit ab scholiasta 
Sophoclis ad (ΒΕ ἃ. Col. 1248. τὰ ἀπὸ τῶν ὀρῶν φησὶ τῶν προσαγο- 
ρενομένων ῬΡιπῶν. τινὲς δὲ οὕτω καλοῦσι, ‘Peraia ὄρη. λέγει δὲ αὐτὰ 
ἐννύχια διὰ τὸ πρὸς τῇ δύσει κεῖσθαι. μέμνηται δὲ ᾿Αλκμὰν, λέγων 
οὕτω" 'Ρίπας ὄρος ἔνθεον ὕλαι νυκτὸς μελαίνας στέρνων' καὶ ἐν Ἡλιά- 
σιν Αἰσχύλος" 
‘Pirate μὲν δὴ πατρός. 
Alcmanis testimonium, quod in Welckeri collectione fragmentorum 
legitur p. 80. corruptum esse, et numeri, qui nulli sunt, et duz 
inepte voces ἔνθεον ὕλαι docent. Sensus tale quid requirere 
videtur : ‘Pézas ὄρος, ἔνθ᾽ ἀντολαὶ Νυκτὸς μελαίνας στέρνων. Com- 
para Sophoclis Orithyie fragmentum apud Strabonem vii. p. 
295. (452.) quod Brunckio est incertorum xciii. Sed hoc obiter. 
ZEschyli verba ita sunt comparata, ut chori esse videantur, in ex- 
ordio fabule locum in quem advenerit describentis. Sed is chorus 
num ex Heliadibus constabat, an ex aliis? Utcumque de bac re 
statuas, haud facile invenias, quo pacto qui bic pater vocatur, Sol 
possit intelligi. Itaque aut Oceanum dici putabimus, ut si bujus- 
modi quid scriptum fuit, ‘Pirate μὲν δὴ πατρὸς ‘Axeavod γείτονες 
αὖται, aut Jovem, ut, ‘Pixar μὲν δὴ πατρὸς aide Διὸς χειμωνοτόκοι. 
Quibus in oris sitos esse montes illos putaverit Aeschylus, ex his 
cognoscimus, que Plinius H. N. xxxvii. 11. scribit: Phaéthon- 
tis fulmine icti sorores, fletu mutatas in arbores populos, lacrimis 
electrum omnibus annis fundere juxta Eridanum amnem, quem 
Padum vocamus, et electrum appellatum, quoniam sol vocitatus’ 
sit ἠλέκτωρ, plurimi poéte dixere, primique, ut arbitror, Aeschy- 
lus, Philoxenus, Nicander, Euripides, Satyrus. Quod esse fal- 
sum, Italie testimonio patet. Diligentiores eorum Electridas 
insulas in mari Adriatico esse dixerunt, ad quas dilaberetur 
Padus. Qua appellatione nullas umquam ibi fuisse certum est, 
nec vero ullas ibi appositas esse, in quas quidquam cursu Padi de- 
vehi possit. Nam quod Hschylus in Iberia, hoc est in Hispania, 
Eridanum esse dizit, eumdemque appellari Rhodanum ; Euripides 
rursus et Apollonius in Adriatico littore confluere Rhodanum et 
Padum, faciliorem veniam facit ignorati succini in tanta orbis ig- 
norantia. Idem fere testatur Appuleius de orthographia ab Ang. 
Maio editus p. 135. Eridanus citra diphthongum, fluvius At- 
tice, nec non Thessalia. Est item Italie, qui et Padus: item 
Hiberia, auctoribus ZEschylo, Pausania, Euphorione minore. 
Patet ex his, Eridanum ab Aschylo Iberiz fluvium, qui alio no- 
mine Rhodanus vocaretur, esse dictum. Longissimum enim trac- 
tum terrarum Iberiz appellatio complectebatur:.de qua re, ne 
Cluverium commemorem in Germania antiqua i. 2. disseruit Uker- 
tus in descriptione orbis antiqui T. ii. Ῥ i. p. 248. Certius quid 
inveniri posse ratus est Welckerus, qui p. 569. 8. quoniam ad 
Pirenzos montes ‘sita fuerit. Rhoda, quam conditam ab Rhodiis 
postea’ Massilienses tenuerunt, hoc Rhodz nomine efhiei contendit, 
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Heliades Eschyli ad Rhodanum lugere fingi: nam scholiastam 
Homeri ad Odyss. p. 208. qui se fabulam istam e tragicis referre 
dicat, matrem Phaéthontis triumque Heliadum, Lampetiz, Egle, 
et Phaéthuse, Rhodam vocare: cui quum apud Euripidem aliud 
nomen sit,ex Aschylo scholiastam que narrat retulisse. Heec 
mihi quidem ad eum modum videntur disputata esse, quo hodie 
multi in hoc genere litterarum multa et sibi et aliis persuadent. Su- 
munt enim pro veris, que non apertum est falsa ease, eaque sic 
inter ipsa conjuogunt, ut, si vera sint que sunt intermedia, proba- 
biliter cohwrere videantur: illa ipsa vero intermedia, que, qued 
fundamenta sunt totius disputationis, vel masime demoustrari 
oportebat, omittunt vel etiam callide declinant. Id facile intelligi 
potest, si ordine singula consideramus. Av Welckerus ita videtur 
ratiocinatus esse; scholiastes iste, quoniam auctoribus tragicis 
fabulam refert, discedit autem in matris Heliadum nomine ab Eu- 
ripide, ZEschylum est sequutus; quumque mulierem istam Rhe- 
dam appellet, quod nomen est oppidi ad Pirenzos montes, ad 
Rhodanum collocavit Aschylus Heliades, non ad Padum. At 
primo non adeo certum esse, ex tragicis petiisse scholiastam que 
de Heliadibus narrat, ipsa ejus verba declarant. Sic autem scri- 
bit: Ἥλιος Ῥόδῃ μιχθεὶς τῇ ᾿Ασωποῦ, παῖδας ἴσχει Φαέθοντα καὶ 
Λαμαετίην καὶ Αἴγλην καὶ Φαέθουσαν" ἀνδρωθεὶς δὲ ὁ Φαέθων, ἤρετο 
τὴν μητέρα τίνος εἴη πατρός. πυθόμενοε δὲ ὡς Ἡλίου, παρεγένετο ἐπὶ 
τὰς τοῦ πατρὸς ἀνατολάε. γνωρισθεὶς δὲ τούτῳ, ἐδεῖτο τοῦ πατρὸε ἐπ’ 
ὀλίγον αὐτῷ συγχωρῆσαι τὸ ἅρμα καὶ τοὺς ῥυτῆρας, ὅπως κατοπκτεύσειε 
τὸν κόσμον. ὁ δὲ “Ἥλιος ἀκούσαι, wapavra μὲν ἀντέλεγεν, εἰδὼς ἃ 
πείσεται. σφύδρα δὲ αὐτῷ ἐγκειμένῳ συγχωρεῖ, διδάξας ὅ τι τὸ μεταίχ- 
μιον. ἐπιβὰς δὲ ἐκεῖνος τοῦ ἅρματος, ἀτάκτως ἤλαννεν, ὥστε πάντα τὰ 
ἐπὶ τῆς γῆε φρύγειν. καταπεσόντος δὲ αὐτοῦ μετὰ τῆς θείας φλογὸς ἐπὶ 
τὸν Ἠριδανὸν ποταμὸν καὶ φθαρέντος, αἱ ἀδελφαὶ παραγενόμεναι κατὰ 
τὸν τόπον τοῦ Κελτικοῦ πελάγους ἐθρήνουν ἡμέρας ἀδιαλείπτως καὶ 
νύκτας. ὅθεν κατελεήσας ὁ Ζεὺς ταύταιο ἀνάμνησιν ἐνεποίησε τῶν 
κακῶν, βεταμορφῶν αὑτὰς εἰς aiyelpous, αἵπερ εἰσὶ δένδρα. λέγεταε δὲ 
καὶ ἐντεῦθεν ἀπογεννᾶσθαι τὸν ἤλεκτρον, τῆς ἀρχαίας οἰμωγῆς ἀκοδα- 
κρνόνγων τοῦτον καρπὸν τῶν δένδρων». ἡ δὲ ἱστορία παρὰ τοῖς τραγικοῖς. 
Correxi, quz corrupta videbantur. Quid vero ex his eolligi potest? 
Nihil profecto aliud, quam quod dicit scholiastes, fabulam lem 
ἃ Uagicis esse tractatam. Quorum quum alius eam alio mode, at 
credi par est, composuerit, potuit quidem scholiastes unum eoram 
sequi, potuit etiam Aschylum, sed non minus potuit vel ea referre, 


4u quibus omnes aut plerique consentirent, rel, ut selent scholiaste, 


ex aliquo haurise mythographo. Quare si matrem Heliadum Rho. 
dam appellavit, hoc tantum sequitur, non accepisse eum hee no- 
men ab Euripide; non sequitur, accepisse ab Hschyle. Esto 
Vero: dixerit eam schylus Rhodam : nomquid id ad removes- 
das Heliades a Pada? Scilicet conjugem illam Solis ab oppido 
ad montes Pirenseos sito Rhodam ese appellatam sumendum est. 
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Concedamus hoc quoque, quamquam non est demonstratum. 
Quin si demonstratum esset, nihil proficeremus. Neque enim eo, 
quod ad montes Pirenzos fuit illud oppidum, etiam hoc efficitur, 
Eschylum ubi situm esset scivisse. Id ergo ante omnia erat os- 
tendendum. At si de vero situ illius loci, in quo Heliades fratrem 
flevissent, ageretur, ne opus quidem esset oppido isto. Nam si 
Eridanum eumdem esse qui etiam Rhodanus vocaretur perhibuit 
ZEschylus, apertum est, que ad Eridanum acta sunt, acta esse ad 
Rhodanum. Itaque minime effecit, ut mibi videtur, Welckerus, 
quod eum voluisse ex iis apparet, que p. 571. dicit, ut a Pado ad 
montes Pirenzos transferret βοῦν} Heliadum fata. Quin, ne 
Plinii’ verba que supra posui commemorem,. Eschylo auctore 
Phaéthontem in Eridanum, qui Padus sit, delapsum tradentis, 
fugisse videtur virum doctissimum quod infra afferam Heliadum 
fragmentum, in quo quum feminz Adriane menorentur, non potest 
dubium esse, quin poéta locorum ignorantia Padum queque cum 
Eridano et Rhodauo commiscuerit, tractumque illum, in quo is. 
amnis esset, et Iberiam dixerit et Adrianam. 

Sed videamus reliqua fragmenta. Athenzas x, p. 424. D. 
τούτῳ ὅμοιόν ἐστι τὸ ἀνιαρέστερον καὶ τὸ ἐν Ἡλιάσιν Αἰσχύλου, 
ἀφθονέστερον λίβα. 

Sic Epitome. Vulgo ἀφθονέστερα. Eustathius ad Iliad. «. p. 746, 
45. (644, 38.) καὶ παρ᾽ Αἰσχύλῳ ἀφθονέστερον. Idem plura ejus 
forme vocabula ex illo Athenzi loco repetiit ad Od. β. p. 1441, 
10. (89, 39.) Non erat opus agGorecrépay scribi, quod quibusdam 
placuit. Nam etiam in cowparativis et superlativis masculina ter- 
minatio generi feminino adhibetur; de quo genere videndus Butt- 
wannus in Gr, Gr. i. p. 247. Aischyli νεῦρα utram, quod mihi. 
veri similius videtur, ad uberes lacrimas: Heliadum, an, quod. 
Welckero p. 570. placet, ad succinum spectent, pro suo quisque 
statuat judicio. Sed ille quod dicit, Casaubonum. λέβα de Africo- 
intellexisse, Schweighzeuserus fecit, non Casaubonus. Ipse autem 
quod censet Welckerus, poétam λέβα alludentem dixisse, quod. 
λίβανον a λείβειν appellatam in mente babeset, nemo nen indictum: 
optet. 

Splendidissimum Heliadum, sed idem corruptissimam fragmen- 
tui est, qaod Atheoaus xi. p. 469. F.de poculo disserens, que Sob 
per noctem ferri a poétis dictus est, attulit : καὶ Αἰσχύλος ἐν Ἡλιά- 
σιν" ἔνθ᾽ ἐπὶ ὄνσμαῖς ἴσου πατρὸς ᾿Ηφαιστοτευχὲς déras, ἐν τῷ διαβάλ- 
λων πολὺν οἰδματύεντα φέρει δρόμον πόρον, οὐδ᾽ εἰς. μελανίππον προφυ- 
γὼν ἱμερτᾶς ννετὸς ἀμολγόν. Parum felicibus conjecturis hee tentata 
sunta viris doctis, in iisque ab Erfurdtio in Horreo Regiomontane a, 
cloloccextt. P. iii. ps 466. que loco monui, metra, que quibus- 
dam visa sunt anapzstica esse, aperte esse Ionica ἃ minore. 
Seripture varietas, quam mibi per G. Diadorfii liberahtatem licet 
auctiorem dare, hac est: διοβάλλει Mas. A. atque codd. Flosen- 
tiaus, optimus ille, εἰ Palatinus. Pso οὐδ᾽ εἰς cod. Pal. οὐδείε. 
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Florentinus οὐθείς. Pro vulgato ἱμερτᾶς, quod etiam in Palatino 
- est, Florentinus ἱμερᾶε, Ms. A. ἱερᾶς. Casauboni conjectura, ἔνθ᾽ 
᾿ ἐπὶ δυσμαῖσι σοῦ πατρὸς, tam facilis est, ut nemini non debeat arri- 
dere. Que siad metrum non convenit, quis dubitet quin librarit 
communem formam pro poética τεοῦ posuerint, rariore quidem apud 
tragicos, sed usurpata tamen, ut ab schylo in Prometheo v. 162. 
in Septem ad Th. 107. ab Sophocle in Antigona 604. ab Euripide 
in Iphig. Aul. 1530. in Heraclidis 911. Quod si recte verba illa 
emendavit Casaubonus, conseyuitur, non posse verum esse, quod 
Welckerus, nomine credo fabulz adductus, pro indubitato habuit, 
chorum ex ipsis fuisse Heliadibus compositum.. Sic enim jjperépov 
dicendum erat. Sed, etsi probo emendationem Casauboni, tamen 
hoc argumento non utar, ne videar ex emendatione illa potius qui 
_ chorus fuerit, quam ex choro de emendatione judicare. Ac non una 
caussa est, cur Welckero uon assentiar. Primum enim quod ad nomen 
fabulz attinet, etsi permultz a choro appellate sunt fabule, tamen 
non esse id in omnibus factum, quarum nomina multitudinis sig- 
nificationem habent, vel in iis que servate sunt Aschyli Septem 
ad Thebas et Heraclide Euripidis testantur. Deinde quum ino ar- 
bores populos mutatas ab Aschylo perhiberi Heliades tradat Pli- 
nius, num obriguisse in orchestra chorum, obductasque cortice 
virgines ex frondibus cecinisse, succinum pro lacrymis fundentes, 
censebimus ? an vero, secus quam constans usus postulabat, ante 
finem fabulze digresso choro, quem omnium postremum abire con- 
veniebat, puncium aliquem de mutatis in arbores formis retulisse ? 
Denique uum ipsas preedixisse credemus, quod in uno fragmento- 
rum est, feminas Adrianas luctum suum esse imitaturas, quod ab 
iis potius dici conveniebat, qui consolari Heliades vellent? Hee 
igitur quum siut incredibilia et pene portentosa, sic ego arbitror 
statuendum esse, chorum ex nymphis ad Padum, ac fortasse ex 
Oceanidibus, quoniam res in extremis ad occiduum solem oris acta 
credebatur, fuisse compositum. His addam, si constitisset chorus 
ex Heliadibus, certe Zschylum septem Solis filias, ut Hyginus fecit 
fab. 154, numeraturum fuisse, quem numerum, ut Euripides Sup- 
plices suas, facilius poterat ad justam chori magnitudinem augere, 
quam quas eum Welckerus propter illud ad Odysseam scholion 
tres numero introduxisse existimat. Omninoque que Welckerus 
p. 496. de choris dicit, quorum tres primarie persone fuerint, 
multis sunt magnisque dubitationibus obnoxia, quum, ut hic ipse 
Heliadum chorus, non nisi conjecturis nitantur. Neque Euripides 
Hippol. v. 739. tres dixit: pravam enim scripturam τριτάλαιναι, 
quz metrici cujuspiam inventum est, et meliores libri et scholiaste 
explicatio et ipsa numerorum insolentia vitii arguunt. Minus etiam 
Ovidius quidquam ad Eschylum facit, qui quum sua undecumque 
colligeret, aliquid certe ex Euripide, si quis hujus que habemus- 
Phaéthontis fragmenta comparet, videtur profecisse. Sed redeo 
ad-fragmentum, a quo profecta est hec disputatio. In eo id per- 
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opportunum est emendaturo, quod de metri genere, qui harum 
rerum aliquem usum habet, non potest dubius herere. Neque 
vero quem sensum esse verborum oporteat obscurum est, presertim 
consideranti simillimum Stesichori locum, quem cum schyleo 
conjunxit Atheneus: ’Aédcos δ᾽ ‘Yrepovidas δέπας ἐσκατέβαινε 
χρύσεον, Sopa dt’ ὠκεανοῖο περάδας ἀφίκοιθ' ἱερᾶς ποτὶ βένθεα νυκτὸς 
ἐρεμνᾶς, ποτὶ ματέρα κουρὶδίαν τ᾽ ἄλοχον παϊδάς τε φίλους. Ita ergo 
scribendum puto: | 
| ἔνθ' 

ἐπὶ δνσμαῖσι τεοῦ 

πατρὸς Ἡφαιστοτυκὲς 

Séxas, ἐν τῷ διαβάλλει 

πολὺν οἰδματόεντ᾽ ἀμφίδρομον 

πόρον, eis μελανίτππυ͵ 6 

προφυγὼν ἱερᾶς νυκτὸς ἀμολγόν. 
Vix opus esse arbitror moneri, depravationem vocabuli ἀμφίδρομον 
ceteris vitiis originem dedisse. Nam quum semel φέρει scriptum 
esset, διαβάλλει mutatum est in διαβάλλων, et quoniam δρόμον 
πόρον ferri non poterat, alii δρόμον πόρον; alii δρόμον πόρον scrip- 
serunt, unde natum videtur οὐδ, Id qui in ὄρθ᾽ immutavit, Bo- 
thius, litteras correxit, sententiam reddidit languidam indignamque 
Eschylo. ᾿Αμολγὸς quid significaret, novissime ostendere studuit 
Buttmannus in Lexilogo vol. ii. p. 71. seqq. qui quod docet, sum- 
mam ita caliginem noctis ‘appellari,' verissimum est: sed quam 
viam iniit, ut ad eam explicationem perveniret, vereor ne aliis non 
minus quam mihi argutius quesita videatur. Atque ipse spero vir 
prestantissimus fatebitir, multo simpliciorem esse que a me pro- 
posita fuerat ejus nominis interpretatio, ut quidquid turbidum 
esset significaret. Sed fugerat eum locus ad quem id notavi Euri- 
pidis in secundo fragmentorum Phaethontis e cod. Claromontano 
erutorum v. 6. οὐκ ἀμολγὸν ἐξομόρξετε, εἴ mov τίς ἐστιν αἵματος 
χαμαὶ πεσών ; Ac mansit hec vox in Germanica lingua, nisi quod, 
ut usus dominari solet, molken serum potius, quam quod residuum 
sécréto sero ita αἰεὶ debebat, appellamus. Nempe videtur proprie 
quod mulgendo expressum coagulatur spissum et pingue, ita dic- 
tum fuisse; inde autem trauslatum ad crassam caliginem. Crete- 
rum quod ad illud poculum Solis attinet, neminem latere potest, 
rufilantem ceeli auroram, in quam occidens sol immergitur, a poé- 
tis‘cum aureo poculo esse comparatam, quo ille exceptus noctu 
per Oceanum ad ea loca deferretur, unde rursus esset . oriturus. 
Itaque mireris viros doctos, I. H. Vossium in Epistolis Mytholo- 
gicis vol. ii. p. 156. et C. O. Miillerum in Doriensibus vol. i. 
p: 425. de illo Solis itinere tamquam siin tabula describi possit - 
disceptantes. Ipsos si interrogare liceret Stesichorum, schylum, 
Mimnermun, nescire se faterentur, mirarique quod nos sciremus. 
. Grammaticus in Bekkeri Anecdotis p. 346, 9. ᾿Αδριαναὶ yuvai- 
kes. Αἰσχύλος ᾿Ἡλιάσιν’ ᾿Αδριαναί re γυναῖκες τρόπον ἔξουσι γόων. 
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Event hme, ut videtur, ia eodaw-shori Lonico carmine busc in. 
modu scripte : oo, 

᾿᾿Αδριηναέ re yuvasxes 

τρόπον slower γόων. 
Veri simile est enim, Jonica, ut pottica forma, yaum esse Aischy- 
lam, qued fecit etiam Euripides in Hippel. v. 735. ἀρθείην δ' ἐπὶ 
πόνσιον cipa ras ᾿Αδριηνᾶς curds Ἠριδάνον θ᾽ ὕδωρ, ἔνθα πορφύρεον 
σταλάσσονσ᾽ εἷς οἷδμα πατρὸς τάλαιναι κόραι Φαέθοντος οἴκτῳ δακρύων 
τὰς ἠλεκτροφαεῖς αὐγάς, Chorum illa apud Aschylum dicere, ut 
consoletur deflentes fratris obitum Heliades,, supra monui. Qui sit 
ille lugendi mos, quem sexwature sint femiaze ad Padum, hi scrip- 
tores indicant. Polybisss ii. 16. τἄλλα δὲ τὰ περὶ τὸν ποταμὸν τοῦ- 
τον ἱστορούμενα, λέγῳ δὴ τὰ περὶ Φαέθοντα καὶ τὴν ἐκείνον πτῶσιν, 
ἔτι δὲ τὰ δάκρνα τῶν αἰγείρων, καὶ τοὺς μελᾳνείμονας τοὺς περὶ τὸν 
ποταμὸν οἰκοῦντας, οὖς φασι τὰς ἐσθῆτας: εἰσέτι viv φορεῖν τοιαύτας ἀπὸ 
τοῦ cara Φαέθοντα πένθονε, καὶ πᾶσαν δὴ τὴν τρᾳγεκὴν καὶ ταύτῳ προφ- 
comviey ὕλην, ἐπὶ μὲν τοῦ παρόντος ὑκερθησόμοθα. Scymays ν. 
8299, διὸ καὶ τὰ πλήθη τάντα τῶν ρἰκητόρων μελανειμρνεῖν τε πενθε» 
κάρ σ᾽ ἔχειν στολάς. Diodorus Siculus v, 23. ἐπιχωριάξον δ᾽ ἐν rats 
τῶν νέων neAgwrais καὶ σὸ τούτων πένθοε. Commemoravit hes locas 
Welckerus p. 572. qued δερεκαῖ jam, qui plurime de Phaéthoatis 
fabua collegit, Phil. Claveriys ia Italia astiqua i. 34. 

. Atque bec quidem sunt, quye diserte ex Heliadibus alate ha- 
berses Zschyli fragmenta, Cerrupto nemive ᾿Έλλαδίῳ apud Har- 
pocrationem v. μαλακέθομεν Gatakerus in Miseel). p, 629. adduci 
se passys eet, ut qnie ibi legumter achyli verba κμεκμῆτε pedrquler 
wool, ex Heliadibus petita crederet. Gronevius Laium ab Har- 
pocratione nopinatum putabst. Mihi veri similis videtur, new 
fabule nomen, sed ipsius peétm werbum in isto yooabyle latere. 
Versus, si ex trageedia est, convenit in Philoctetam, 

Sed alia sunt in incertarums fabularum fragmentis, quse prababie 
lus referri ad Heliades possint. Ia his unum leyissimo quidem, sed 
tamen aliquo indicio numerem, quippe et metro scziptum Jopice, 
wt potuerit in eodem carmine chori, cuyus duo supra aunt frag: 
menta aljate, locnm habere, seque abberreas ab re, quum Jonge 
vie mentiunem continent, sive quis eam Solis, sive paternum Ker 
gzmulentis Phacthontis, sive Heliadum fratsis corpus qumrentiom 
intelligere volet. Scholiastes ad Wiad, λ. 744, φἱ δέ pace ἐκ πλη- 
pave σπεδέας, onl ἀποδιδῥασε πολλρῶ καὶ μακροῦ, καὶ γὰρ Alexion 
φολλάεις τὴν λέξιν οὕτως ἔχουσαν τίθησιν, draw λέγῃ, ΝΕ 
σπίδιον pijcos ἁδοῖ, 
at δέ φωσι. στιδόος, πολλοῦ καὶ μαᾳεροῦ" καὶ 
γὰρ Αἰσχύλος πολλάμις οὕγωε ἔριν γὴν λέξιν τίθεται, clay, σπέδιον 
μῆκος ὑδοῦ. Ex itis ploribus Bsehyti logis, ques bi dicunt. 
Pras) is, CUjus mentio exstat sien Eusteibium p, 882, ὅ8ι 

84, 40.) συνηγορεῖ Δὲ τῇ τοῦ owsdéns γραφῇ καὶ σὴ wag’ Αὐφχύ 
σείδιρν «αδίον, ὅ deme μακρὸν xara vues aback, ” ἊΨ 

Apte dici ψοίυ!! in temeritatem Phaéthontis, quod apud ¢to- 


Etymel. M. p. 271, 17. 
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Dienm Serm. iv. 15. vel sine auctoris nothine, vel Cheremoni tri- 
batum legitur : 
ob ποδώκη τὸν τρόπον Alay gopeiv* 

σφαλεὶς γὰρ οὐδεὶς εὖ βεβουλεῦσθαι δοκεῖ. ὁ 
Mihi quidem hec Aschyli esse videntur, cujas nomen in illo per- 
turbatissimo Stobret sermone verbis qaz statim sequuntur apposi- 
tum est, 4. Bape φόρημ' ἄνθρωπος εὐτυχῶν ἄφρων. Heec quidem non 
est schylea oratio. Illos autem duos versus ἐὺ veri similias est 
ab Aschylo esse scriptes, quod is amat quecumque celeritate 
vonspicua sunt ποδώκη vocare, ut in Sept, ad Th. 629. ποδῶκέὲ 
ὄμμα, in Choéph. 574. ποδώκει περιβαλὼν χαλκεύματε, et in frag- 
mentis, τύ τοι κακὸν ποδῶκες ἔρχεται Byorois. | 
- Κ᾽, que Sol Pha&thonti cutrui conséendenti praecepta dedisset 
yelatum fuit in Aschyli fabula, conjicias ei loco convenire, quod 
granimaticus in Bekkeri Anecdotis p. 372, 8. servavit : 
ι ἄκουε ras ἐμὰς ἐπιστολᾶς, ᾿ 
ἀντὶ τοῦ τῶν ἐμῶν ἐπιστολῶν" οὕτως Αἰσχύλος. Est quidem loc 
dictum ejasmodi, ut per se nullum de fabula, unde petitam sit, 
faciat indicium : sed quum non sit incredibile, Nonnum, quemad- 
modum Bacchas E,sripidis multis in locis est imitatus, ita in Phaé- 
thontis rebus Zschylum habuisse ante eculos, advertit mihi ani- 
mum, quod apud illam Sol dicit xxxviii. 267. ἀλλὰ σὺ μὲν κλύὲ 
poor ἐγὼ δέ σε πάντὰ διδάξω. 
Ob similem caussam aliud Aschyli fragmentom ex Heltadibns 
" sumptum essé suspi¢or. Nam Aschylam etiam Euripides sepius 
imitando expressit, qui quum in Hippolyto eo loco quem supra 
posui, cum Heliadibus mentionem conjungat Pleiadum, non inepte 
conjicias id eum Aschyli exemplo fecisse.- Verba Euripidis hc 
sunt ἡ. 742. Ἑσπερίδων & ἐπὶ μηλόσπορον ἂκτὰν ἀγύσαιμι τᾶν ἀοι- 
δῶν, iv’ ὃ ποντομέδων πορφυρέας λίμνας ναύταις οὐκ ἔθ᾽ ὁδὸν νέμει, 
σεμνὸν τέρμονα κύρων οὐρανοῦ, τὸν ΓΑτλας ἔχει, κρῆναί τ᾽ ἀμβρόσιαι 
χέονται Ζηνὸς μελάθρων παρ᾽ εὐναῖς, ἵν᾽ ἁ βιόδωρος αὔξει ξαθέα χθὼν 
εὐδαιμονίαν ἐσθλοῖς. Ita hee, nisi fallor, scribenda sunt. Zschyli 
versus servavit Athenzus xi. p. 491. A. καὶ Αἰσχύλος δέ, ἐκφανέσ- 
τερον προσπαίξων τῷ ὀνόματι κατὰ τὴν ὑμοῤωνίων" 
ai δ' éxr’ “ArAavros waides ὠνομασμέναι 
πατρὸς péytorov ἄθλον oblpavoareyi 
᾿ κλαΐεσκον, ἔνθα γυκτέρων φαντασμάτων 
' ἔχουσι μορφὰς ἄπτεροι Tedecddes. 
ἁπτέρους γὰρ αὐτὰς εἴρηκε διὰ τὴν πρὸς τὰς ὄρνειε ὁμωνυμίαν" Οὐρα- 
νοστεγῆ emendavit De Ia Porte du Theil, quum legeretur οὐρανήε 
ze γῆ. Respicit hos versus etiam scholiastes ad Iliad. σ, 486. rag 
δὲ" Ἄτλαντος ἀτυχίας κλαιούσας αὐτὰς κατασνερισθῇναί φησιν Aloyidos, 
Itaque ut in Prometheo Typhonis Atlantisque exempla commemo~ 
tati videmus, ita non ‘absurde suspicabimur, cum Heliadibus simi- 
lem, ut ille, sortem nactas Pleiades fuisse comparatas. Ae, nisi 
fallor, ips hac dicebant, que se ob nimium luctum purgarent, 
Hac habui, qua de Ascliyli Heliadibus dicerem. Agendum 


» 
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nunc id est, quod hanc nobis prefandi opportunitatéem feeit. Indi- 
cenda est enim oratio, qua die xiii. Septembris h. ix. memoriam 
To. Aug. Ernestii, viri de litteris omnique eruditionem meritissimi, 
recolet Ern. Fr. Hoepfnerus, AA. LL. M. et-Phil. Ὁ. cui id officium 
ab Ordine nostro impositum est. Is, sapiente Ernestii proposite 
exemplo, quum. eos.refutabit, qui in libris sacris solam gramuiati- 
cam‘quam vocant interpretationem adhibendam censent, tum dicet 
adversus illos, qui se ad irrationalis: doctrine deliméhenta, pro- 
prium ignoranti .atque inertie perfugium, recipiunt. ‘Ad eam 
orationem audiendam qua decet observantia invitamus RECTOREM 
ACADEMIE. MAGNIFICVM, PRINCIPES CELSISSIMOS, COMI- 
TES ILLVSTRISSIMOS, .VTRIVSQUE REIPVBLICE PROCERES 
GRAVISSIMOS, COMMILITONES GENEROSISSIMOS ET ‘Hv-: 
MANISSIMOS, speramusque eos hoc frequentius 6586 conventuros, 
quod quum orator is est, quem et.ingenium et doctrina: et : vite 
probitas maxime commendent, tum in Ernestio fle fuerunt virtu- 
tes conjunctz, que steroam conservari ejus memoriam postalent. 
Nam si ea demum summa laus est doctorum, non tantum didicisse 
multa, sed discendo mentem animumque ad humanititem veram- - 
que eruditionem excoluisse, itaque instructos publice privatimque 
monitis, exemplo, auctoritate, denique omni -vita prodesse, haud 
facile nostra patrumque nostrorum memoria invenias, quem vel 
dum viveret illustriorem fuisse Ernestio, vel - post: obitum’.per ‘eds - 
quos formasset magis imoiortalem exstifisse dicas. “Ὁ -. : 

Ρι P. -Domin. xvi, p. F. SS. Trinit. ἃ. ΟἸΟΙΌΘΟΟΧΧΥῚ 
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ι , 
Tue following extract from Apollonius Alexandrinus De Con- 
structione, contains some remarks on Greek Syntax which I have 
not met with elsewhere. Notwithstanding the unfavorable testi- 
monies concerning this author which tre givenin ‘The Diversions 
of Purley,” I must join with Mr. Harris in thinking highly of this 
work, as containing most profound and acute speculations on the 
first principles of the Greek language. As the work seems not to 
be very generally known in this country, I am ‘in hopes that I may 
duce the classical student to consult the whole by bringing into 
his view this specimen of its contents. I quote from the edition 
lately published by Immanuel Bekker, which, although printed on 
coarse paper, is on the whole very accurate, and in no wise 
detracts from the high reputation which he has obtained as editor 
of Plato. mt ΝΕ ΝΕ ᾿ 
After having explained fully the nature of the cases of nouns, 
and shown why passive verbs are joined with the genitive, and 
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active with the accusative, the author proceeds to give am account 
of certain anomalies in Greek Syntax which appear at first sight 
to be in contradiction to his general rules. ΝΣ 


εν Lows δόξει μὴ ἐξωμαλίσθαε ἡ ἐκ τῶν αἰσθήσεων ἐνέργεια, ἐπεὶ αὐτὸ 


τὸ αἰσθάνεσθαι ἐπὶ γενικὴν φέρεται, καὶ ἔτι τὰ μερικώτερον παρα- 
λαμβανόμενα, τὸ ἀκούειν, τὸ ὀσφραίνεσθαι, γεύεσθαι, ἅτ- 
τεσθαι" οὗ μὴν ἔτι τὸ βλέπει»---ἐπὶ γὰρ αἰτιατικὴν φέρεται---καὶ 
τὰ τούτω συνωνυμοῦντα, ὁρῶ μαί σε, θεῶ μαί σε, 

ἘΞ ' ὀσσόμενος πατέρ᾽ ἐσθλόν, ᾿ “ ἜΣ 
λεύσσω, δέρκομαι, ὀπτεύω. καὶ δοκεῖ μοι τὰ τῆς συντάξεως πάνυ 
δεόντωε καθίστασθαι. Αἱ μὲν οὖν ἐκ τῶν αἰσθήσεων διαθέσεις πέϊσιν 
ἀναλαμβάνουσι. τὴν ἀπὸ τῶν ἔξωθεν, εἴ ye καὶ ἀκουσίως ἐπεισιοῦσα 
τῇ ἀκοῇ ἡ φωνὴ. προσδιατίθησι τὸ ὅλον σῶμα" of τε γὰρ τῶν: πριόνων 
ἦχοι: καὶ αἱ βρονταὶ οὐχ ὑπεχομένην ἔχουσι τὴν ἀκοὴν τῇ φωνῇ. τοῦ 
μέντοι πάθους ἐγγίξει ἡ κατὰ γενικὴν σύνταξις, καθὼς εἴπομεν" οὗ 
μέντοι μετὰ τῆς ὑπὸ τὰ τῆς συντάξεως γίνεται, καθὺ καὶ ἐνέργεια σύν- 
ἐστι ἣ γινομένη ἐκ τῆς διαθέσεως, ἐπεὶ τὸ ἅπτεσθαι per’ ἐνεργείας 
καὶ ἀντιδιατίθεται διὰ τῆς- τῶν θερμῶν ἐπαφῆς ἢ ψυχρῶν ἣ ἄλλων τῶν 
τοιούτων. οὕτως ἔχει τὸ ὀσφραίνεσθαι, τὸ γεύεσθα ι.- περισσὸν ἂν 
εἴη περὶ τῆς τῶν" τοιούτων ἀντιδιαθέσεως διαλαμβάνειν, καθὸ πρόδηλόν 
ἐστι» ὡς ἀεὶ ἡ γινομένη τῶν πικρῶν γεῦσις ἀντιδιατίθησι τὴν γεῦσιν, 
καὶ τῶν δυσωδῶν τὴν ὄσφρησιν. “Ἢ ye μὴν ἐκ τοῦ ὁρᾷν διάθεσις ἐνερ- 
γεστάτη ἐστὲ καὶ ἐπὶ πλέον διαβιβαξομένη, ὡς κἀκεῖνό. μαρτυρεῖ, 


οὔ τε rot ὀξύτατον κεφαλῆς ἐκδέρκετον ὄσσε. ᾿ 


» Σ 


οὐδὲ γὰρ εἰς τὸ ἀντιπαθεῖν ὑπὸ τῶν ἔξωθεν εὐδιάθετος, 

διατιθὲν εἴργεται ὑπὸ τῆς καταμύσεως τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν. 
Τὸ ἀνώμαλον τῆς συντάξεως κατήπειξεν ἡμᾶς εἰς τοιαύτην ἐκτροπὴν 

λόγου συγκαταβῆναι. φαίνεται δ᾽ ὅτι καὶ τὸ φιλεῖν τοῦ ἐρᾷν διοίσει, ἶ 


ὁ 4 
ἐπεὶ τὸ προῦσ- 


πσδσασδαδαααδαασααιιιι ον πο TD nnn 


ι 1 In addition to the reasons here given for verbs of ‘sight: being considered as 


‘pessessing more of an active character than those of the other senses, it may be 


added, that, agreeably to a very ancient Theory of Vision, which it is not unlikely 
may have prevailed at the formation of the Greek language, the organ of aight 
was not supposed to be the mere passive recipient of impressions, but that, on the 
contrary, it emitted certain energies or rays by which it caught the perception 
of.objects- The following extract from Nemesius will make. this hypothesis in- 
telligible :—“Imxapy o¢ δὲ φησὶν ἄντιτως ἀπὸ τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν ἀποτεινομένας τοῖς περάσιν 
ἑαυτῶν κάθαπερ χειρῶν ἱπαφαῖς καθαπτούσαις τοῖς ἐχτὸς σώμασι τὴν ἀντίληψιν αὐτῶν 
πρὸς τὸ ὁρατὸν ἀναδίδογωι.---)ς Natura Hominis. _ ΝΞ 

: Et would appear that the Epicureans, who were in general far inferior to the 
other philosophic sects in knowlege of physics, had the merit of first promulgating 
fotions on this’ subject similar to those now entertained. Their opinion 1s thus 
briefly stated by the same author: of 3 Ἐπίκουροι (φασὶν) εἴδωλα ear φαινομένων 
προσπίπτειν τοῖς φθαλμοῖς.---]ά. See a full exposition of the Epicurean doctrine 
of vision in the 4th book of Lucretius, De Rerum Natara. - Lo 

‘Esse in Imaginibus qua propter caossa vider -. 

ον, Cemendi, neque posse sine his res ulla videri.—|. 289, &rc., 

- 3 Itis here acutely remarked, that the will is a free agent in friendship, but not 
in love ; and the truth of this ‘observation is confirmed by a:great master of human 
nature, Xenophon. In the Memorabilia he makes Socrates speak with indignation 
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καθότι ἡ μὲν ἐς τοῦ φιλεῖν ἐγγινομένη διάθεσᾳ ἐνεργείας Granny -ompinie 
yer’ οἱ γοῦν φιλρῦντες καιδεύουσι, πάλιν τῆς διᾳθέσεῳε wowing τῆς ξρρ 
κειμένης ἐπ᾽ αἰτιατικὴν συντεινρύσης. οὕτως at καὶ τὰ διδάσες an 
gairdawelAegy.® τό ye μὴν ἐρᾷν ὁμολογεῖ τὸ πρασδιατίθεαθαι ὑπὸ 
τοῦ ἐρωμέναν, διὰ καὶ δεόντως ἡ Σαπφὼ ἐπιτεταμένῳ μᾶλλρᾳ ὁκάμαζᾳ 
ἐχρήσατο, . 

. ἐγὼ δὲ καὶ ἡ νοττῶτις ἐρᾶται. 

καὶ σαφές ἐστιν ὡς συνετοῦ μὲν ἐστιν καὶ ἀγαθοῦ τὸ φιλεῖν, καθά wep 
καὶ πατέρες παῖδας φιλοῦσιν, ob μὴν σῳνετοῦ τὰ ἐρᾷν, GAN’ ἤδη παρεφ- 
θορόσος τὸ λογιστικόν. Ov χρὴ ἄρα ἀπορεῖν ἕνεκα rivos τὰ μὲν ἀφιλᾷ 
ἐπ᾽ alriarucdy φέρεται, τὰ δὲ ἐρ ὦ ἐπὶ yevucijy. 

Καὶ τὸ κήδεσθαι δὲ καὶ προνοεῖσθας καὶ φραχτίξειν sah 
γενικὴν φερόμενα, per ἐνεργείας rijs τοῦ φροντίβειν ἔχει ἐχκείμενον καὶ 
τὸ κάαχειν ὑπέρ τινῳν, καὶ εὐλάγως τὰ τῆς γενικῆς ᾳαυμξαραλέλειπταμ, 

Ὁμοίως ἐπὶ γενικὴν φέρεται καὶ ὅσα ἐπκικεράτειάν τιχων σημαί vey αἷς 
τὴν τῶν ὑπερεχόντων ἣ κυριενόντων διάθεσιν κατὰ λόγον οὐκ dalBayon, 
φροφανὲς γάρ ἐστιν. ὡς χωρὶς γενικῆς κτῆμα ole ἔστιν ἐπινοῆσαι. διὰ 
τοῦτο τὰ κτητικὰ εἰς γενιζὰς ἀναλύεται καὶ ἀπὸ γεκικῷν παράγεεαμ ὅν 
re ὀνόμασι». ἔν τα ἀντωγυμέαις, ἁπάντων τῶν δννάμενῳων κτῆφεκ. Guar 
δέξασθαι. διὰ τοῦτο τὸ μὲν νέα πόλις καὶ τὰ ὅμοια δύᾳ ὀνόματα κα-- 
θεστῶτα ἐν ἰδίοιε. τόνοις δὶς κλίνεται, ob μὲν τὸ κόρακος τέτρα a 
dos cbamos, ἄνου γνάθος, ᾿Αχαιῶν λεμήκ. κλιθείσηε͵ yap τῆς 
γενικῆς auvolyeras καὶ τὰ τῆς ἐπικρατήσεως. "ἔστι your ἡ προκειμένη 
σνξυγία τῶν ῥημάτων τριαύξη, κτῆμᾳ τῶν βασιλέων οἱ ὑπόντες. διὰ 
τοῦτο βααιςλρλεύῳ τρύπων, ἡγεμαονεύω, στρατηγῷ, τυραννῶ, 
διὰ τοῦτο axapddecros, ἡ δοτικὴ ἐν τῷ 

Μυρμιδόμκεσσῳι ἄνασσε, 


οἵ the carelessness with which men cultivate theix friendships, and of the διοδιεν. 
with which they lay them aside, (lib. ii, c. 4.) On the other hand, in his Cyropadsia 
he iHustrates by the interesting story of Peathea the exslaring influence of lore on 
the human mind. There the philosophic kiug says.to his youthéul general-—tils; οὖν, 
Jon ὃ Κῦρος, εἰ ἐθελούσιόν ἰατι τὸ ἐρασθῆναι, οὗ καὶ παύσασθαί icv ὅταν τις βούληται; 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐγὼ, ἔφη, ἑώρακα καὶ κλογτας ὑπὸ λύπης δι᾽ ἔρωτα, καὶ δουλεύαντάς γε σοῖς ἐρωρε 

sad μώλα. κακὸν γαμέζονετας, πρίν γε. ἐρῶν, τὸ δουλεύειν, καὶ διδόέωτας γε πολλὰ, ὧν οὐ βέλτιον 
αὐτοῖς “καὶ ἐὐχομέτους ὥσπερ καί τινος ἄλλης νόσου ἀπαλλαγῆναι, καὶ οὗ δωγαμές 
κως μέντοι ὀκαλλάττιαθωι, ἀλλὰ διδεμάγους ἰσχυροτίρᾳ τινὶ ἀγάγκη ἢ εἰ in αἰδήρῳ Ladders. 
~-hib. v.c.1. The contention between reason and love in the human breast has 
eften been depicted by the poets, and all of them have agreed: in generally assige- 
ing the mastery to the latter. I mayrefer in particular to the. $d book of. Apellenige 
Riodine, and to the 8th. hook of Owid’s Metamorphoses, for.admizable descriptions 
ef-the female soul contending with this fatal passion. Galen, in his Treaties em 
the Tenets of Plato and Hippocsates, quotea many passagea from the dramaiéa 
poeta with the view of ostablighing the Platonic doctrine, thet the human soni 
eonsists. of three distinct principles, τὰ λαγιστικὸν, τὰ παβητικὰκ, τὰ inlupentome. 
Apollonius evidently alludes here to. this dectsine. 

1 There is a singular discrepance betweee the. ayatax ef the Greek and Latin 
verbs, signifying ‘‘ to persuade,” if the signification af wé@w and persuadeo be 
erzactly the same. Apelionius has accounted very. satisfactorily fox the constrac- 
tiem of σεἴθω with the. accusative. The reason why pereuaden takes the dative 
ssems.tp be because per is joined to suadeo with the foace of. the Greqk scp. 

? Iliad, i. 180. Similar constructions occur 1]. i. 288, Il. xxi. 86. and in like 


΄ 
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ἢ γὰρ τοῦ Evavce σύνναξιε rhy γενικὴν ἀπήνησε». obras ἔχει τὸ κ 5 
ριεύω, δεσπόθω, κρατῶ, ἄλλα πλεῖϑνω τῆς ἴσησ ἔννοιαν ἐχόμενα: 
Eleds reva φῆσιν ὡς τὰ τοῦ ΧἈόγου ἀνέστγραπναι. ἔν γὰρ rots ὀνόμασιν 
ὁ ἐπικρατῶν ὄν' γενικῇ νοοῖταε ὡτώσει ὅ τε ἔπικρατούμενος ἂν εὐθυίᾳ, 
ἸΑριστάρχον dotnes, βασιλέων οἰκέτηε' ἕν ye μὴν τῇ προκθι- 
pévy σνυκγάξει & μὲν ἐπικρατῶν νοεῖται dy εὐθείᾳ, ὁ δ' ἐπικρατθύμενοξ 
ἂν every δεσπόθω yap ὄγὼ τούτων καὶ ὅγι κυριεύω, Hoods ὃν 
ἂν φήσαιμεν, τὸ: πρῶτον, οὗ τὸ rabrd μέρον λόγσο ὄνομα καὶ ῥῆμα, καὶ 
et τοῦτο, ob πάντων cai τὰ rijs συννάξεωε els rabrd covehevaerat, ἢ ἕν 
μύνον αἰτήσει τὴν γενικῆν, ἦσ χωρὶς οὐδέποτε κτῆσνε ἐκενοεῖταε.. ‘eed 
τερον wavy ἀναγκαίως τὰ τοῦ λόγον ἀννεστράφη. ῥημάτων yap our 
ταξεῖς ποιούμεθα" xpos πτωτικὰ, τὰ δὲ ῥήματα πτῶσιν ἔχει ὀρθὴν παρυ- 
φισταμένην ἢ καὶ συμφέρεται, ἐκ 8 αὐτῶν ἥρτηταε ἢ fideo rhs dew 
xparelas, ἥ τις σὰκ ἂν νοδῖτθ dx ‘yercnife «ττώσεως, καθὼς προεΐρηζαι. 
ἀνάγκη οὖν πᾶσα τὸ παρυφιστάμενον πρόσωπον ἐκ τῶν ῥημάτων ἐν 
«ττώσει ὀρθῇ καταγἔνεσθαι, τὸ δὲ τούτου. πρόσωπον ἀνθνπαγόμενον μὴ 
ἕν ἄχλῃ πτώσει καταγένεσθαι ἣ τῇ γενικῇ ἧς ἄνεν ob συνέσταται urif 
rep σόνταξις, καθὼς πρσείπομεν. "Ἔστι γοῦν κἀκεῖνο" ἐκ rptroe πκροσθεῖ- 
“αὶ, ὧν καὶ τὰ ἐξ αὐτῶν παρυφιστάμενα ὀνόματα πάχιν γενινὰς amare 
rel. τῷ τυραννῷ ὃ τύραννος παρἄκεεγαι, καὶ μία σύνναξια ἡ ἐξ ἄμφο-» 
τέρων. ὁ αὑτὸς Ἀόγον ἐπὶ τοῦ βασιλεὺς καὶ βασιλεύω, στηρατηγόϊ-" 
στρατηγῶ, δεσπότητ---δεστόϑω, κύρισο:----κυριεύω. 

Χωρητέον δὲ καὶ ἐπὲ τὰ τῇ δοτικῇ συντασσόμενα. Καὶ δὴ ἅπαντά 
χὰ περιποίησιν δηλοῦντα, εἶτε καὶ τῶν ἐν λόγῳ εἶτα καὶ τῶν ἐν σώματι, 
dri δοτικὴν φέρεται, ὡς yer τὰ τοιαῦτα, Χέγω' σοὶ, daei Ἀόγου σοὶ 
μεταδίδωμι" cages γὰρ ὅτε τὸ λέγω ve κλέπτην rvcavréy τὶ σημοί- 
ver, δι᾽ οὗ προΐεμαι Adyou dpidopal σε δεδρακέναι τὰ τῆς κλοπῆν. καὶ 
δεόντως πάλιν τὰ τῆς ἐνεργεέαε τῆν διὰ τοῦ λέγει» ἐπὶ δονικὴν curé+ 
reve, καθᾶ περ καὶ éxt odparos τέμνω cor ὡσεὶ περιποιῶ σοί τι μέρος 
τοῦ σώματος. τό ye μὴν τέμνω ce πάλιν, τὴν ἐνέργειαν ἐπιφέρον 
κατὰ τοῦ ὑποκειμένου, συνῆλθεν ὁμοίως ets τὴν αἰνιατικὴν σύνταξιν. 
ἜΦ᾽ ὧν δὴ συντάξεων χρὴ »οεῖν ὧν σὺ τὸ ae τῆς δοτικῆς πρόσωπον vor 
σύμενον Spodoyhoe τὸ τέμνομαι, et ye αὐτῷ μὲν τὰ τῆς ἐνεργείαν ob 
προσδιετέθη, τῇ μέντοι ἐγκειμένῃ αἰκιατικῇ, ἧς καὶ μόνην ἂν εἴη; τὸ 
παθητικόν, λέγω τὸ τέμναμαι. ὁ αὐτὸς λόγος ἐπὶ πάντων τῶν οὕτω γο- 
ουμένων. ᾷδω σοι καὶ δῆλον» ὡς οὗ τούτου παθητικὸν τὸ ᾷδομαι, τοῦ 
δὲ ξδω σε. καὶ κωμφῳδῶ cor, καὶ κωμωδῶ σε, ὑμνῶῷ σε, κιθας- 
ρἰϑω aa, τραγῳδῶ σοι, ἀναγινώσκω σοι, φαίνω σρῷῳ 
"ερνῶ σοι, στορνύω σοι; δωροῦμαι, χαρέδομαι, αὐλῶ σου, 
viv ris σνντάζεων περιποίησίν τινα τοῦ: αὐλεῖν σημαινούσης. ἑτέρας 
γὰρ ἐννοίας ἔχεται τὸ abAG τοῖς a ὕλοϊε" τοῦ αὐλεῖν ἀκονομένου 

ἱ | 
manne? ὦ τ τοἰηϑὰ with the dative by Aschylusand Euripides. It is worth 
of ane! ἄρχομαι en ἄναξ also geverns the dative case, 88, ᾿ 7 

SO¢ sixes? Opa tray.or πολέεσσ᾽ ἄγδρεσσιν ἄγακτα. I, v. ὅ46. 
1 The Latins, it is well known, uged the ablative in this construgtiem, ἃ 9--- 
Silvestrem tenw musam meditaris avene. 
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κατὰ μὲν τὴν προτέραν σύνταξιν ἐκ συναμφοτέρου, λέγω τῆς évepyelad 
rev αὐλεῖν καὶ αὑτῶν τῶν αὐλῶν, ἐξ Hs ἐστὶ τὸ adAw τοῖς θεαταῖ -" 
τῆς δὲ ἑτέρας συντάξεως, ὅτε τὸ αὐλεῖν σημαίνει τὴν εἴδησιν τῆς αὐλή- 
σεως ἐξ ἧς γίνεται τὸ τοῖς αὐλοῖς αὐλεῖν ἐν ἴσῳ τῷ διὰ τῶν αὐλῶν 
τὰ τῆς τέχνης ἐπιδείκνυσθαι, καθάπερ ἡ διὰ τῶν ὀργάνων ἐναλλαγὴ 
γινομένη ἀποτελεῖ τὸ συμίξειν τοῖς αὐλοῖς ἣ αὐλεῖν τῇ σύριγγι. To 
τοιοῦτον ἔστιν ἐπινοῆσαι καὶ ἐπ᾿ ἄλλων ῥημάτων εἴ γε τὸ ἀκουεῖν 
ποτὲ μὲν σημαίνει αὑτὴν τὴν μετάληψιν τῆς ἀκοῆς, ὡς ἔχει ἐπὶ τῶν 
ἠχῶν καὶ βόμβων καὶ φωνῶν καὶ βροντῶν καὶ πασῶν τῶν οὐκ ἐγγραμ- 
μάτων, ἐξ οὗ καί φαμεν ὀξνηκύους τινὰς εἶναι" ἀλλ’ ἔστιν ὅπον τὸ συν- 
tévac τῶν ἠκουσμένων. τὸ γὰρ . 
Νέστορα δ' οὐκ ἔλαθεν ἰαχῆ, ᾿ 
οὐχ ἁπλοῦν τι σημαένει, ὡς οὐκ ἔλαθεν αὐτὸν ἡ φωνή, ἀλλὰ τοιοῦτόν 
τι, μεταλαβὼν τῆς φωνῆς συνῆκε καὶ τὴν ἐν τοῖς πολέμοιὲε πρᾶξιν. 

Ὁ 


Ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ δοτικὴν φέρεται καὶ τὸ ὑπηρετῶ σοι, δουλεύω 
σοι, ἕπομαί σοι," ἀκολονθῶ σοι, ἥκω σοι" τῶν γὰρ ἐν αὐταῖε 
ἐγκειμένων ἐνεργειῶν elot περιποιητικαί.. τὸ γὰρ δουλεύειν πάσης ὑπη- 
ρεσίας ἐμπεριεκτικόν, ἧς τὰ εἴδη πάλιν ἐπιμεριξόμενα τῇ ἐνεργητικῇ 
διαθέσει τὴν αἰτιατικὴν ἀπαιτεῖ, τρίβω σε, λούω σε, νέπτω σα, 
κείρω, κοσμῶ, σμῶ, ἀναδῶ, ἐμπλέκω, λαμπρύνω, φαιδρύνω. 
Καὶ τὸ εἴκειν δὲ, πάσης ἀντιθέσεως ἐμπεριεκτικὸν ὃν, καὶ τὸ ὑπο- 
χωρεῖν πᾶσι τῷ αὐτῷ λόγῳ εἰς δοτικὴν κατήντησε. ; 

Kai τὰ ἐξ ἴσης διαθέσεως ἀναγόμενα, τουτέστι ra ἐν δυσὶ προσώποις 
τὴν αὑτὴν ἔχοντα ἐνέργειαν κατ᾽ ἀλλήλων, ἐν δοτικῇ καταγίνεται, ὡς 
ἔχει τὸ μάχομαί σοι, καλαίω σοι, γυμνάϑδομαί σοι, ἱππάξο- 
μαι, ἀνθιστάνομαι, μονομαχῶ, καγκρατιάϑω. Kal ὅτι 
μὲν ἔδει τὰ τοιαῦτα ἐπὶ πλαγίαν φέρεσθαι, παντὶ προῦπτον ἐγκειμῴόνης 
διαβιβαστικῆς διαθέσεως ἐπὶ πρόσωπον ὑποκείμενον, ὡς κατ᾽ ἀρχὰς 
εἴπομεν, δυνάμενον ὁμολογῆσαι τὴν εἰς αὐτὸ χωρήσασαν διάθεσιν" vo- 
εἶται γοῦν ἐπὶ δύο ἐμψύχων τὸ παλαίειν, τὸ παγκρατιάδειν. ἀλλ᾽ οὖν 
γε ἡ μεγίστη ἐνέργεια ἀπαιτήσασα αἰτιατικὴν εἰς ἐν μόνον καταγίνε- 
ται τὸ διατίθεσθαι ἐξ εὐθείας, μὴ μὴν προσδιατιθέναι, ὡς ἔχει τὸ δέρω 
σε, τύπτω σε, παίω σε. ὁ γὰρ οὕτως ὁριδόμενος οὐχ ὁμολογεῖ τὸ 


There is however in this instance a manifest departure from the genuine significa- 
tion of the ablative, and indeed the language gained little or no advantage over 
the Greek by the introduction of this case, The grammarians sre not agreed 
whether the ablative. of the Latin language was an original case, or borrowed from 
the Greek. Varro and Diomedes (Bonet 277.) contend for its being an original 
case; but Priscian (Putach 672 and 955.) is of opinion that it was formed from 
the ancient Greek genitive in θεν. ‘ 

1 Between ἕπομαι in Greek and sequor in Latin, there is an i dis- 
agreement in syntax. It is to be remarked in explanation of this, that the Greek 
verb governed the accusative in the Doric or aucient dialect of the language from 
which the Latin was derived. Thus, γένος ὄλβος ἴσπετο. Pind. Ol. vi. This dia- 
lect appears not to Lave been formed on the same philosophic principles with the 
onic or old Attic, which under certain modifications became afterwards the 
standard of fashionable language throughout Greece. 
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᾿ἀντικαίεσθαι. οὗ δὴ οὖν τὰ πρακείμενα ῥήματα τὸ τοιοῦτον ἐτηγγέλ- 
Aero, καὶ σαφὲς ὅτι ἕνεκα τούτον οὐδὲ ἐπιδέξεταὶ. αἰτιατικήν. ἦν. γὰρ 
ἐγκειμένη ἡ αὐτὴ διάθεσις ἐκ τοῦ ἑτέρου .προσώπον τὸ ἀντιπαίεσθαι 
τὸν παγκρατιάξοντα. Τί οὖν εἰς δοτικὴν ἐχώρησεν ; ὅτι ᾿καὶ ἡ γενικὴ 
ἐμερίϑετο eis παθητικὴν διάθεσιν. ἀποστήσεται ἄρα ἀμφοτέρων τῶν 
πτώσεων ἡ τοιαύτη σύνταξις, καὶ οὐκ ἄλλην ἐπκιδέξεται ἣ μόνην τὴν δο-- 
τικήν, ἐξ ἧς καὶ εὐεφίκτον τὸ ἀντιπεριποιούμενον τῶν. διαθέδεων. 
ἔστι γοῦν μοναδικὴ μὲν διάθεσις ἡ γυμνά ξω σέ, ἀντιπεριποιουμένη 
δὲ ἐκ τοῦ ἴσου ἡ γυμνάϑομαι σοί. ἱππάξω σέ, ἐξ ἧς τὸ παθητικὸν 
ἱππάφδομαᾳι ὑπὸ σοῦ, καὶ πάλιν τὸ ἐξ ἴσον ἀναγόμενον immacopat 
go i. πλεῖστα καὶ εἰς τὸ τοιοῦτον ἔστι παραθέσθαι, & wep παραπεμπτέον. 
Οὕτω δ᾽ οἶμαι ἔχει καὶ τὸ πείθομαι ὑπὸ σοῦ, καὶ οὐκ ἄλλο τι ση- 
“μαίνει τὸ πείθομαί σοι, ἢ τὴν ἐξ ἀλλήλων πρὸς ἀλλήλους γινομένην 
πεισμύνην.--- δε Constructione, lib. iii. § 32. 


Banchory Ternan, May, 1827. ᾿ 


THE STUDY OF THE HEBREW LAN- 
GUAGE RECOMMENDED. 


From Dr.. Anselm Bayly’s Hebrew Grammar, 1778. Ez- 
tracted from the Dedication to Dr. Lowth, Bishop of Lon- 
don, p. ill. | . : . 

«A -PREE and liberal study of the Hebrew language, in which 
the first and leading revelation was made from God to man, seems 
to be the surest method of ascertaining the perfection of the, sacred 
writings, and of throwing such new light upon them as may clear 
their sense from many ancient objections, and subject it less to 

new ones. . . 

_ “It may appear a new and inconceivable truth to some, though 

not to the author of the Prealectiones, that the Hebrew for its 

facility, expressiveness, the rules of syntax, and figures of speech, 
to say nothing of its important contents, would be the first lan- 
guage to be learned, were it possible to explain a language not 

‘understood otherwise than by one that is. This makes it necessary 

that every learner should begin, as well in grammar as in speech, 

with his native tongue; but then he might very usefully go from 
the Hebrew to the Latin and Greek, drinking at the fountain-head, 
and not wholly at the less pure streams. ea, 
«* What hath hindered this natural and rational procedure, is 
the universality of the Latin, and the prevailing practice,of writing 

‘grammars and lexicons in this language, which hath made it the 

anua linguarum. | 
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‘The English and French especially require the knowlege of 
these languages, the study of which is notwithstanding too much 
neglected by both nations. The French, far from allowing Hebrew, 
Gseek, and Latin to be the foundation of literature, searcely ad mit 
‘tthem.to have even a share ina liberal education; and we, as in 
other things, so ip this, tao closely follow their example, to tire 
destruction of religion, esudition, merit, and honor. ᾿ 

. «Oar geld is changing apace into tinsel, and οὖν silver into fin ; 
insomuch thet your Lordship casmot help foresecing with deep 
Concem, that, shonld the megiect of letters, the contempt of reve- 
lation, and the shight of the essence of relision, as well as of ifs 
form, coatinee to increase with the same degree in the next cen 
tury asim the last aud present, this nation will be bat one remove 
from its original state of barbarism; whieh te eseape there is no 
way so sure as by quitting the efficieut cause of our-degeweracy, 
infidelity, that root of evil, and once more, with the simplicity of 
our forefathers, returning to the word of God, that tree of wisdom 
and life. 

“Τῆς first word of God comes to us through the Hebrew; ia 
which language, your Lordship well kaows, and I bhepe frem this 
grammar it witl appear to others, that every thing carries marks 
of priority and originality; and of course, that this language stands 
at the head of letters, for nature, elegance, stability, uniformity, and 
precision. . 
- .“* The Hebrew is more natural and elegant thaa any other lan- 
guage, beeause mare descriptive and figurative: i¢ is mere stable 
and uniform, because more radical; and it is more determinate 
and precise, because more ideal, ᾿ 

‘* Flere, doubtless, your Lordship, with every other man of learn- 
ing, will be ready to rise up in commendation ef Greek and Latin; 
and I am no Jess ready to allow that their excelfencies and beau- 
thes are striking and abundant. 

“‘Your Lordship will permit me to observe upon one circum- 
stance, that appears very singular and surprising, which is the 
preservation und existence of the Latin and Greek, as well 
as of the Hebrew, long time after tlre people who spoke them 
were extinct, and other contemporary languages changed and 

one. 

** Reffecting upon this astonishingevent, I pleased myself with the 
thought of having discovered the motive and reason of.this preser- 
vation. It had been very eatly prophesied that Japhet should dwefl 
in the tents of Shem, that is, the descendants of Japhet should 
conquer those of Shem; and afterwards it was more explicitly 
foretold who those descendants should be, namely, the Greeks 
aod Remans ; end the time when this event should happen. Accord- 
ingly the Greeks led the way by conquering Asia under Alexander; 
and the Romans followed in the conquest of them and of Judea, 
who literally dwelt in the tents of Shem, when they took Jerasalem 
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under Titus Vespasian, when dise the proplieey was eminently fal: 
filled, by the gospel taking place of the law, with a sudden cessa- 
tion of sacrifices over all the wosld. Hence the Gseek first, dnd 
afterwards the Latin, became universal languages ; the most learned 
aad proper to have the bonor of communicating to the world the. 
revelation of God preserved so many ages in the original Hebrew : 
from which the Septuagint and the Vulgate present us with two 
the earliest translations, aud ever to this day the most extensively 
understoor!. | 

‘* Fhus. Japhet’a conquest over Shemi extended ‘even ἐσ his lan- 
guage, and unfortunately the writings of Japbet are read, studied, 
and admired more than those of Shem; and I siacerely wish the 
victory might turn about, yet not so as that the former should be 
ron neglected and destroyed, but only made tributary to the 

ter.” . 

From the Preface, page xvi. 

‘* The truths whieh we should contend for, are, first and: princi- 
pally, the Hebrew language banded down to us, and preserved 
With wonderful purity aud intelligibility through a series of above 
five theasand years, contaixing, bappily for us, the faith onee 
delivered to the saints; secondly, the Greek translation called the 
Septuagint, of great importance, notwithstanding it is not always 
exaet; thirdly, the points, though neither coeval with the Hebrew, 
ner, according to the present system of the Masova, very ancient, 
Bor essential to the formation of its grammar, ner absolutely 
Recessary even to its pronunciation and signification, are yet very 
Curious, and well calculated to preserve, without changing the 
letters of the text, a traditional and usiform pronunciation, and in 
general may be made useful fora ready but not imfzilible iuter- 
pretation; lastly, grammars, which, though net perfect, are very 
useful; insomuch that, had no gramarar been written, tle Hebrew 
in many particulars, if not en the whole, must hve bees to us an- 
intelligible, notwitlistanding any help from the Septuagint. 

‘* Cappellus. hath proved that the points were not added to the 
Hebrew text before the fifth century; and others, that the art of 
pointiug did mot arrive at its completien till the tenth or eleventh. 
Elias Levita gave up the antiquity of the points, and 80 doth 
every wise man of the present Jews, whe oaly plead their necessity 
and usefulness for a uniformity of pronunciation; to enable the 
master and pupils to understand eacly other in the schowls, und 
the people their priest im the synagogue: this plea is jest and 
proper for them; but the case is widely different among Cisris- 
tians, who may be allowed to understand the Hebrew without any 
exactness in pronanciation. : on. 

‘““Fhanks them and civility at least, though not implicit faith, are 
due to. the Hellenistic Jews of Alexandsia fos the Greek: transla- 

tion; to the doctors of Tiberias for the points, exeept where they 
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pervert or embarrass tlie sense’; and to the grammarians for rules : 
to Rabbi Juda Hiug: the first, and to Buxtorf the last.) 
, “The. granimarians.in most esteem with the Jews are Rabbi 
David .Kimchi and Elias Levita . ...The additional and critical 
knowlege of Latin and Greek enabled Buxtorf to write upon -gram- 
mar with more securacy than either Kimchi or Levita. The Greek 
fathers, none of whom. studied the Hebrew, except Origen of the 
third century, nor any of the Latin fathers, except Jerome of. the 
fourth, contented themselves with the Septuagint, which they held 
ia as great veveration as the Papists do the Vulgate, even to the 
prejudice ofthe original. Common sense, impatient under long 
imposition, began at the Reformation to appeal from translations 
and mere. tradition, both Jewish and Papal, to the original Scrip- 
tures: hence a sudden and mighty stir about Hebrew, particularly 
in the sixteenth century, whence there arose a sharp controversy 
between Protestants and Papists. The two Buxtorfs: writ warmly 
in defence of the points and Massoretic text: these were as wartily 
oppesed by Cappellus, by Mascleff, by Jobn Morin, also by our 
_Walton. The Papists patronized Elias Levita’s opinion, and put 
one part of the Protestants upon the labor of establishing the points 
with. Buxtorfat their head, assisted by the Jews; the other denied 
the. necessity of the points to fix the interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures. my ἢ ᾿ 74 , : ν . 
_ Father Simon acted as a moderator afterwards, but what his 
real opision was is uncertain. | . ἘΣ 
. Simon's materials, many of which are bad, and some unprofita- 
ble, lie nm general so very undigested and shapeless, the references 
often wrong, that his account of manuscripts and translations is 
perhaps the only part of his writings to be depended upon. 
- To this last century, the study of the Hebrew has been revived 
with more than ordinary vigor by John Hutchinson, who opposed 
the points, and. stood up for the correctness of the Hebrew. 
Though it may be right to stand on our guard against things that 
’ wear the face of novelty, yet it is also right to try all things with 
dispassionate inquiry and sober judgment, in. order to hold fast 
the truth, which hideth itself, and will not. be found by writers 
under the influence of passion and literary pride, who descend to 
-illiberal language, and fight with their pens, as it is said the Greek 
and Roman scribes did with the stylus. 
“The points are certainly too multifarious, tedious, abstruse, and 
restrictive to a literal interpretation; doubtless they add, or rather 
create the difficulties und labor. of learning Hebrew; for which 
reasons, the intelligent reader may rightly depend upon his own 
judgment and attention to the context in construing freely, in 
assigning the. roots, and in tracing derivatives and significations.; 
-but then he ought not tobe unthankful for. their help, and despise 
them : it is one thing to correct the mistakes or abuses of points, 
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and another, indiscriminately to reject their use. The steady and 
substantial part of language ‘are the consonants: confusion is με 
troduced chiefly by: the vowels, Which are unceftain and subject to 
‘Change. ‘The Hebrew, in whith every letter-is signifieant, parti- ᾿ς 
cularly ‘the serviles, ἃ8᾽ 11. exists in the Bible; wag certainty wot writ- 
ten according to pronunciation of vowels, nor ought any language, 
but according to: propriety and sense. - It is:this Which: makes the 
Hebrew stand distinguished: from every other language in’ the 
world, and affords a self-evident proof that Moses, the prophets; : 
add. scribes wrote not fronr tradition and. comnton. pronuiiciation, 
but by divine direction; which alone: could preserve the Hebrew, 
notwithstanding some few Chaldaisms, various readings and apparent 
irregularities, so amazingly pure and uniform from the time of 
Adani down to that of Malachi, amidst the confusion of: tongues, 
the variety of pronunciations, the difference of dialects, and a 
seventy years’ captivity. Had the Hebrew been written like other 
lasguages, according to the pronunciation. of the points, er’any 
other pronunciation, any one can see at first sight. that change 
and ‘unintelligibility aiust inevitably have happened to it in as short 
a time as it'did-to the aneient Latin in the Salian verses.” 5. .᾿ὃ 
_ These remarks of Dr. Bayly on the Hebrew language seem to 
myself so valuable, that I request the insertion of them in the ' 
Classical. Journal; and I beg leave to add, that it appears‘to:my- ' 
self that no person can be considered as having received a Jiberal : 
education, who is not able to examine the verity and propriety of 
the translation of any:text in the Bible. And what more easy and 
- pleasant task than to set about such.a course of study uader the 
direction: of Parkhurst.. In addition to bis:Hebrew and Greek 
Lexicons, the only books essentially necessary would. be a Hebrew 
Bible and Greek Testament, and perhaps Dawson’s Lexicon to the - 
Greek Testament. : + 2°. -. - ! Soh MS 
~The Hebrew Bible of Montanus is particularly valuable for the 

literal version of Pagninus ; and the time perhaps may: come, 
when the superiority of that version to all others will be understood. 
Pagninus preserves the Hebrew and Greek tdioms, which. cannot 
be changed for those of any other language, iu nine instances out οὗ 
ten, without the sacrifice of truth, in part or in whole. . (See Dean’ 
Woodliouse’s preface to his new version ‘of: the Apocalypse, aud 
Tilloch on the same book, p. :187.)  αα-ἝὁἹῈ 

If we would satisfy ourselves with translating and collating 
Scripture adequately, in the full conviction that,'if we lift up # 
human tool on the altar of God, we defile it, we might perhaps 
become instruments of convincing the world that the Bible is its 
own and only certain interpreter. 

The Bible the religion of Protestants, and the Bible tts own 
proper key, according to revelation and reason, was the prin- 
ciple of our Reformers ; but I fear that the next generation did not 
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content themselves with the same diviie key; but instead of copy« 
ing from Ged,.copied from the copy which the Reformers had 
mude from God, till by: copying from each other in succession, 
generation after generation, it may have become necessary now for 
us to compare our picture with the original. . The Bible Society 
hes awakened us to a sense of the propriety of this step; and I 
feel no deubt that, if we could agree to sacrifice our own superfi- 
cial reasonings and fancies, aad go to the divine prototype for the 
purpose of translating and collating adequately and only, we shoald 
soon find eurselves.in agreement with the Jewels, the Hookers, the 
Leightons, and the Burnets of the Reformation. | lové my vountry— 
I love my church ; and it is with pain that I reflect on any devia 
tion from the pattera shown to ns on the mount. Aojete δ᾽ αν ἰσωε 
βελτιον, εἰναι, καὶ dey, ext σωτηρίᾳ ye της αληθειας καὶ ra vKea 
avapety. 

This remark does not apply to those who entertain the follows 
ing views of Scripture, but is meant to sound a warning in its full 
force to all who differ from Origen, in not taking their shoes from 
off their feet when they approach the oracles of the living God. 
ἤρεπει δὲ τα ἅγια ypappara πιστένειν μηδεμιᾶν κεραιὰν exe 
xeyny opens Θεον' 6 yap εντείλαμενος epor ry ανθρωπῳ kat λεγων, 
Our οφθησῃ ενωπιον μὸν κενοῦ, ro\X\y wheov avros ovdew κενὸν epet: 
Ex yap.rov πληρωματοείαυτον λαβοντεε οἱ προφηται λεγουσι, διο παντὰ 
+76: τῶν ἀπὸ πληρωματοα. Kar οὐδὲν esrey ev προφητειᾷ, ἡ νοῤφῳ, ἡ 
«μαγγέλιῳ, ἢ axooroAg; ὁ οὐκ εστιν ἀπὸ xAnpwpatos, wret τοῦ πληρω- 
ματος ras ἄχοῦσιν οφθαλμους βλεπονταε τὰ τὸν πληρωματος, καὶ werd 
axoverra τῶν απὸ πληρώματος, cas αἰσθητήριον τὴν evwdias rev axe 
πληρώματος xveor. Eay δὲ ποτε ἀναγινωσκὼων τὴν γραφὴν, προσκο» 
Yue vonpart, ovr καλῷ λιθῳ προσεομματοῦ καὶ πετρᾳ σκανδαλῶν, actus 
σεαντον. My axeAmoys yap τὸν λιθὸον rovroy row προσκομμαῖοι καὶ 
τὴν πετραν rov σκανγδαλου exey vonuara’ ὡς τ᾽ αν. γενέσθαι τὸ ειβη» 
μενον, καὶ ὁ πιστενων oy καταισχυνθησεται" πιστευσον xpwray, Kat 
εὗρησεις ὑπΦ τον νομεἄομενον σκανδαλον πολλὴν ὠφελειαν ἁγιαν.--" 
Origenis Philocalia, p. 20. 

The Pharisee aays to the ignorant, Take this Bible together with 
my additions to it; the Sadducee saye, Take it with my subtrac- 
tions ; the honest Christian says, Takeit as you find it, without note 
or. comment; reverence it as the word, not of man, but of God: 
add not to it, nor deduct from it ; but pray for grace to under- 
siaad and practise it; and if I, your iastructor, add to it or dimi- 
Risk from it, tell me of wy fault, and I will amend it. 

LM: B. 
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ON THE HELLENICA OF XENOPHON. . 
Ὁ By B. 6, Niesvune. 


I conceive the history of Xenophon to consist of two intirely. 
different works, the conclusion of Thucydides, and the Helle- 
nica, written at very different times. 

- Every reader must have remarked that the first two books 
and the five following are not connected ‘by a continued chro- 
nojogical succession. If there is any thing new in this remark 
which 4 could wish to submit to the examination of philologists, 
the novelty would consist in the reason which 1 assign, viz. that’ 
contrary to the intention of the author, two different works have 
been put together under the title of one of them, 

Opinions about style and exposition differ so much, that’ 
peculiarity in that respect does not decide for itself alone. 
A plan, however, by which the work dissolves itself into two’ 
pieces externally only united together, is evidently defective ;. 
but the author might have demurred on this point, or might 
have considered it as beauty and gracefulness free of restraint. 
But what follows wiil decide it. The five last books, which’ 
form a whole body, are, as it appears from the account of the’ 
tyrants of Phere, written about the beginning of Ol. 106. But 
the author eays, at the end of the second book, that the Atbe- 
nians under Thrasybulus marched out against the Oligarchs,: 
who lived then at Eleusis, and who formed there a state of their 
own, because these enlisted troops; but that after their leaders 
had been killed, both parties came to an agreement, and took 
the oath on their reconciliation; and still now they form one 
community, and the demos is faithful to tts oath: ἔτι καὶ νῦν 
ὁμοῦ πολιτεύονται, καὶ τοῖς ὅρκόις ἐμμένει ὁ δῆμος. 

This could not be written by Xenophon about four-and-forty 
years after the event. Long before another generation had 
taken the place ef tke one, which had sinned, and the other, 
which had pardoned : the old men, who, like Xenophon bimself 
or Plato, remembered the victory of Lysander- from their 
younger days, and who lived long enough to witness the origin 
of the reign of Philippus, need not be taken into consideration. 
Every successive year dimmished the merit of the faith of the 
demos with respect to the Amnesty: one could hardly speak 
of it twelve or fifteen years after the thirst of vengeance had 
been repressed, and when in the mean time so many individual 
alliances and seconcifiations must have taken place. ᾿ 
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Such a remark has-no claim on the glory of erudition; every 
redder of a good ‘trarislation might niake it just as well as the 
philologist: there is-no difficulty whatever to judge of its cor- 
rectness. 

Whoeverhas given it true weight, will be able to account for the 
difference of sentiment which reigns in the two parts of the work. 
In the first two books fair judgment is delivered on Athens and 
the oligarchical tyranny, the courage, the prudence with. which 
Thrasybulus and the emigrants re-established the legitimate con- 
stitution, and. the creditable moderation and constientiousness 
with which the demos used its victory, The speech of Thrasy- 
bulus to the pretended aristocrats says every thing that the 
most cordial friend of the Athenian people can demand, and, 
expresses the opinion of the author himself. On the contrary, 
the five last books exhibit everywhere the detestable malice of a 
- renegado who has grown old in the scandalous’ apotheosis of 
mummified Sparta,—and who. then only bears. no hostile 
feeling to his mother town, when it sacrifices itself to Sparta, 
with a generosity which he does not think of acknowleging. 
Truly, never a state has expelled a more degenerate son, than 
this Xenophon! Plato, too, was not a good citizen, not worthy 
of Athens ; and he too has taken inconceivable steps: he stands 
like a sinner over against those saints, Thucydides and Demos- 
thenes ; but still how different from this old fool! How loath- 
some: is he with his στωμύλμασι, and the whispering naiveté of δ΄ 
little girl ! οι τὸν "" : ' 

‘There is no doubt but that he wrote the first two books - 
during the time which elapsed between the return of the ten 
thousand and the recall of Agesilaus from Asia. We may take 
it for granted that he would not have written any more in that 
sense after Athens had recovered itself ;, and the. report that 
banishment was pronounced against him. whilst he was with 
Agesilaus may be relied on as true; only not as Diogenes La- 
ertius says, as long as they were in Asia, but only after he had 
accompanied the Spartan king on the expedition against the 
allies of the Athenians, consequently against the Athenians 
themselves, (Cf. Anabasis, v. 3. 6, 7.) ae 

Another report, which appears to me equally deserving of 
notice, is, that Xenophon published the books of Thucydides. 
This would have been the best action of his life. There is 
every probability that he lived for some time at Athens previous. 
to the sea-fight near.Cnidus, and that he appeared before the 
eyes of his fellow-citizens when he. published those two books 
to complete the works of Thucydides, and that he in the be- 
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ginning put them to the works of Thucydides, According to 
the Bibliotheca Greca, the Aldine edition has for all the seven 
the superscription ‘Paralipomena Thucydidis,’ certamly from 
some manuscript: the title is very proper for the two first, and 
no doubt the original one, only. perverted if applied to the 
other five. Marcellinus knew. them when thus separated, I be- 
lieve, and they are those ols 8. συνάπτει τὰ ᾿Ελληνιχά. For this 
is the most proper superscription for the five last. 

The ancients laid so much stress on the harmony of numbers, 
and generally on symmetry in the divisions, that we may hazard 
the conjecture that the Paralipomena made only one book, and 
jointly with them, the whole history of the Peloponnesian war 
nine, as the history of Herodotus. As one book, those two 
would not be larger than one of Thucydides. But ten is a 
suitable number, especially for Athens (ten archontes); but 
seven is a casual one, and rests on no ground whatever. The five 
of the Hellenica would be half of it, and, together with the seven 
of the Anabasis, twelve. 

Separated from the Paralipomena, the Hellenica appear in 
a more beautiful shape. They become epic, and every thing 
refers to Agesilaus. The campaigns of ‘Thimbron and Der- 
cyllidas are only the procemium: and the Eleic war too, which 
leads to the narrative of the death of Agis and the elevation of 
Agesilaus. Had the object been a Greek history as a continua- 
tion of that of Thucydides, and connected with it, then the plan 
of the third book would be just as bad as its sentiment. 

Another difference between the Paralipomena and the Helle- 
nica consists in this ; that inthe Paralipomena, according to the 
plan of Thucydides, synchronistical references are made to Syra- 
cuse, but never in the Hellenica, although there were frequent 
occasions fur them. 

I shall state my opinion with respect to two other points: 
If the books of ‘Thucydides were published soon after his 
death, and with a continuation, it may be considered as an ex- 
ternal proof against the surmise which the ancients had already 
made, that the eighth book is not his: . for no one can suppose 
that it was written by Xenophon, Whether it wants the last 
touch, will depend on the manner in which Thucydides used to ~ 
write; it would be singular, that the first seven should have re- 
ceived the highest possible finish, and this one not, and that the 
conclusion of the whole war was wanting. I think therein we re- 
cognise the perfect sense of propriety of the great writer, that, as 
exertion and dignity rise step by step up to the catastrophe in 
Sicily, so the narrative passes over into another key as soon 
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as the magnitude of the eVéhts' ds gone. Abad. writer woeld 
have thought. it aecessary to preceed with the same: pathos. 
For the time aljout thé end of the war, and daring the tyranny, 


Thucydides would have-re-assamed his sublimity; bat the epeek 


of protracted sufferanee during the-wndecided contest -sieeded 
a natrative of a more gentle tone. : 


He, who supposes that a Syracusan, Themistogenes, wrote.the 


history of the Anabasis, but not-the one which beate the name of 
Xenophon, must also believe, that the latter wrote his Anabasis 
later than the Hellenica, bat' when: much.advanced in age. But 
the Anabusis has not the stamp of.an old writer, but of a mucts 
younger one than the Helfenica. too ot 
Does the name Themistogenes allude to the son of a prince, 
to Dionysius? po ἊΝ 
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Tara Society for promoting the general objects of litera- 
ture should not have been formed, in this country, before thé 
nineteenth century, is surely more extraordinary, than that such 
an institution should have been established at length, under the 
liberal patronage of his present Majesty. A large and re- 
spectable branch of literary inquiry 1s indeed comprehended 
under the objects of the Society of Antiquaries ; but languages, 


‘inscriptions, manuscripts, criticism, particularly in classical sub- 


jects, and other topics of general literature, still wanted the 
encouragement of a society devoted to these objects. This is 
now provided: and the munificence of George the Fourth has 
added to it the means of giving honorary rewards to literary 
merit, and of adding to the comforts of a few distinguished 
authors, for whom learning and ingenuity have not yet made 
adequate provision. yt 

Such is, briefly, the nature of that Society, the first part of 
whose Transactions is now to be considered. In forming this 
society, the example of those institutions in foreign countries, 
which are supported by the public resources of the state, 
could not here, for obvious reasons, be followed. ‘The Royal 
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Society of Literature has therefore been modelled after the pla. 
oF that highly distinguished body which bas rendered such 
inestimable services te philosophy; and which has properly 
béen followed by many other societies. Members are simi- 
larly elected, under regulations of the same kind; and, at the 
periodical meetings of the Society, papers on literary subjects 
are read; a selection froin which-is oveasionally published ; and 
the present volume, or half volume, forms the first result of 
these labors. ΝΣ ' 
‘Phe -variety of subjects bere included suffiviently ‘illustrates 
the extended views of the Society. In the compass of sixteen ° 
articles, we here find large inquiries into the affinities of lan- 
guages; accounts of carious manuecripte of different dates; the 
history of discoveries made in ancient Greek Mss. ; histotical 
and geographical researches; illustrations of coins, and the 
cities which produced them ; the elucidation of a most curious 
ancient edict; a theoretical treatise on political economy; 
and, finally, 5 most learned and curious aceount of hieroglyphi- 
cal} monuments, brought from Egypt, with-correct deliveations 
of the objects themselves, Yet this is only a specimen, and an 
early specimen, of the papers communicated to the Society ; 
and, as it happens, exclusively by its own members: though 
learned papers, from any other competent persons would 
doubtless be received, and duly considered. A brief account of 
the papers comprised in this portion of the Literary Transactions 
will doubtless be acceptable to many of our readers. 
The first memoir is historical, and materially elucidates a 
doubtful part of our national records, by means of a remarkable 
fact discovered by Mr. GRANVILLE PENN, in an old French 
Ms. obtained by him at Lille in 1819. It will be the more 
generally acceptable, as throwing light oft the character of our 
most popular monarch, Henry V. " 
It is known, from the Chronicles of Monstrelet, that, on his 
death-bed, this warlike prince made a solemn declatation of 
having intended, after settling matters in France, to proceed’ 
on a war for recovering Jerusalem vut of the hands of the 
Jnfidels. Of the few English historians who have noticed this 
declaration, Hume alone tréats it as a late and feeble resolve, 
unworthy of the character of Henry, and not even practicable 
at that period. Mr. Penn effectually proves that both these 
assertions are unfoundéd. But, what is most important, be 
shows, from this Mg., that so far from being a late and feeble 
tesolve, it was a project towards which Henry had takew actual 
steps three years before he thus avowed it; for the Ms. here 
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described is found to contain “a succinct. military survey of 
the coasts and defences of Egypt and Syria, from Alexandria 
to Gallipoli,” made by a noble knight, Gilbert de Lannot, con- 
fidentially sent by Henry, for that purpose, three years before 
his death; but completed too late to be delivered to the king. 
This Ms. was evidently intended as an official report; for it 18 
a 4to volume, finely written, on vellum, richly illummated, 
and altogether fit to be presented to a sovereign. It consists 
vf 26 divisions or chapters, the subjects of which are here erlu- 
merated ; and sufficiently show the care with which the kmg’s 
commission had been executed. . 

That this Ms. had so long remained unnoticed, is the more 
remarkable, as another copy has been found by Mr. P. to exist 
in the Bodleian Library, among the Hatton Mss.’ This 
copy, after examination, the present writer concludes to have 
been intended for the king, rather than the other. This con- 
clusion is very fairly drawn from the circumstance, that “ the 
introduction, by enlarging the style of Henry, and makmg no 
mention of the Duke of Burgundy,” appears to have been in- 
tended for the Crown of England. “ The other, by abridging 
that style, and introducing that of the Duke of Burgundy, shows 
that it was designed to remain in Flanders, where it was ob- 
tained” by Mr. Penn. This opinion is further confirmed by 
comparing the fdrm of the two Mss. For, though the writing 
and decorations completely resemble each other, yet the size 
and condition of the Oxford Ms. ts much superior to the other. 
Laanoi was a confidential servant of the Duke of Burgundy. 
An erroneous entry of the Ms. in the Bodleian catalogue 1» 
properly corrected by Mr. Penn. 

‘Thus is the invidious remark of Hume completely repelled ; 
and it becomes certain, that our English hero had long medi- 
tated the enterprise, which he so late made known; acting ac- 
cording to that character of prudence, which is justly piven to 
him by Hall; that, “ of his devices, few persons, before the 
thing was at the potat to be done, should be made privy.” 
He had,” that historian adds, “such wit, sach prudence, and 
such policy, that he never enterprised any thing before he had 
fully debated, aad foreseen all the chances that might happen.” 
In this manner, and with this caution, he bad evidently began to 
prepare for his intended crusade. [t is too much the practice 
of historians, assuming to be philosophical, to reason on ther 
own notions, rather than on those of the times they are describ- 
wag; and such was cleerly the error οἱ Hume im the present 
WAACe. 
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Six papers, by Mr. SHaARon Turnegp, are employed in the 
endeavour to investigate the affinities of languages. His object 
as to illustrate, and in some degree to confirm, the account.of 
the dispersion of mankind, and the confusion of tongues, ag 
given iv the Mosaic history; by showing that, after ‘all the 
causes of diversity, which have been operating for more than 40 
centuries, there are still similarities existing in all languages, in 
sounds employed to express the same things, sufficient to justify 
the inference, that they were all originally derived from one com- 
mon origin. ‘The extent to which this inquiry is carried, and the 
vast variety of dialects thus compared, defy all attempt at abridg- 
ment; and these papeys must be studied, with a diligence vearly 
approaching to that of the author, before a correct Judgment of 
them can be formed. | ! 
_ The eighth memoir contains aome curious remarks onthe great 
river Euphrates, by Sir Wittiam Ousg.ey;.the result of 
observations made by him in those regions, and of his extensive 
knowlege of the oriental languages." | 

We next meet with an: historical account of the discoveries 
which have been made by means of palimpsest, or re-written 
manuscripts, drawn up by Archdeacon N ares, one of the Vice- 
Presidents, It must appear surprising to any one who had 
not previously attended to the subject, how-much has been 
done by this specieg..of jnquiry within a few years ;, autharis- 
ing. a very fair hope: that, by a further pursuit of the same 
methods, discoveries still more important may hereafter be 
effected. Lost works, or parts of works, by Isocrates, Livy, 
Cicero, Symmachus, Plautus, and others, have thus been re- 
covered: a very considerable part,of the writings of. Fronto, the 
Cicero of Hadrian’s reign, has thus been snatched from the 
wreck of time ;—so much, indeed, as, with the necessary illus- 
trations, to form two $vo,.volumes, But, what is more to be 
yalued, very ancieat, transcripts and translations of the sacred 
books have been found thus to have lain concealed for centuries 
under the writings of monkish or barbarous authors. As ob- 
jects much more important than criticism depend sometimes 
on the various readings of those books, it cannot be denied, 
that.such inquiries may, eventually turn out to be of the highest 
importance. Tbe names of the chief investigators in this line 
are Knittel, Bruns, Barret, (not the first discoverer, but the 
first publisher, of the Codex Ephrem,) and Signor Angelo Mai, 


1 Both Mr. Turner and Sir Wm. Ouseley are Royal Asseciates of 
this Society. 
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of Milan, and since of Rome. The last indeed, by. unweasied 
and almost incredible assiduity, bas performed muck more than 
all the rest united. Insomuch that the chief part of this me- 
mair is occupied. in tracing the labors of this able scholar; to 
whom, as a just reward for bis eminent services to literature, 
the first gold medal of this Society was adjudged. . 

The introduction to this memoir is that.part which wil} best 
convey the purport of it to.the general readex, Any other part 
would be a mere fragment of the history. 


The value of ancient manuscripts has long heen rightly estimated, 
and they bave accordingly been collected and preserved with care, in 
every part of Kurope. For a time, indeed, after the invention of print 
ing, it was thought that, when the, contents of a manuscript had been 
copied, and multiplied by that wonderful art, the original was rendered 
useless, But, as manuscripts of the same work often differ from each 
other, it was found necessary to examine and collate a number. of 
them, to ascertain the. proferable readings; without which previous 
care, no new edition, of an. ancient, work, can now be well reopjxed. 
Such is the most direct and obvious, use, of ancient manuscripts, and 
such in general the most important labor of an editor. 

But, on a more minute examination of a certain class of manuscripts, 
it appeared, that some among them might have a value hitherto un- 
suspected, by supplying: portioss of more anpiaut. copies thas :were 
kuown before, and: even postions of more important works supp ed 
to be entirely lost. These were manuscripts in which an attempt had 
been made to obliterate some more’ ancient writing, that the 'patch- 
ment might be used again, te receive another work. ‘This prantice 
was not uncommen in the darker ages, before and after tha L3tk οὐ» 
tury, when the material was scarca and dear, and the older works 
either not understood, or not duly esteemed. But the endeavor to 
wash dut or erase the first writing had often so far failed, that an at- 
tentive eye could, with more or less difficulty, discover the traces of 
the older letters, and dven deeipher the words. Manuseripés offre- 
apectable. antiquity. wera. thus. found sumetimes to, concgal .within 
themselyes others, some centuries older, and often of much supesjor 
interest and value. ‘hese manuscripts therefore, received from’ the 
learned the name of Palimpsest, or Rescript,' from having been twice 
cleahed, or twice written; and beeante most worthy-and interesting 
objects of investigations Loo ou tooo, 

The ancienty,alsu hag the texm Palimpsest.; but they applied it. gnly 
to leaves or books, so prepared, that one writing could easily be ex- 
punged to admit another ; and these were used by authors for correct- 
ing their works, or submitting them to revision. They‘are thus mén- 
tioned by Platarch,? Catulius,’.and.Cicera The pooct. pattioulaly 
ridicajes a bad anthor, for apt writing his crude works at first on pa- 
limpsests, but entering them. at once in fine and costly books. The 
palimpsests, now to be considered, aré of much superior importance. 


4 From πάλιν and {4», to wipe or cleanse. ~ °- °° ° 
3 De Garral. viii. 9: Ed, Reiske. » Carm. Ἐ͵ιΐ. 8. 
4 Ep. ad Fam. viii. 18. 
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They have: opened to us some great discoveries, and promisé many 
more. What hopes may be fairly built on them, in this point of view, 
Will best be estimated by a short acconnt of what bas actually been 
effected by their means. 


: Sach discoveries, hawever, are not easily effected ; and though 
it 1s’ very desisable that other scholars should take ap and-pur- 
sue this branch of literary investigation; yet it ts but fair and 
‘mght to warn them of the difficulties attending it. This is done 
effectually in one of the latter paragraphs of this: memoir. 


But they who would attempt discoveries of this nature, must first 
be wel¥ assured that they possess the qualifications of mind: and body 
indispensable te such undertakings. It will not be sufficient to bring: 
to the task sound learning, steady judgment, and acute sagacity, sap- 
ported by invincible patience and perseverance, untéss these mental 
qualities are seconded by great strength and acuteness of sight, and a 
force of constitution not easily impafred or stbdued' by sedentary toil. 
Without these qualities, the atfempt' to decipher palinypsests wilk be 
productive of little more tian vexation and disappointment. ‘Fo een- 
tend with Hercules, nothing less than the strength of Hercules is re- 
quired; and to emulate the labors of Signor Mai will be a vain en- 
deavor, unless supported by all those qualifications which have’ cum- 
bined to give him such distinguished success. 


Of the remaining papers,.two are by Mr. Topp, (a Royal 
Associate, well known both as an author and an editor,) giving 
an account of two curious Mss. The former, by the celebrated. 
Sir Joba Harrington, contains some interesting notices af Queen 
Elizabeth and James {. The latter, a Greek Ms. baught.for the 
archiepiscopal library at Lambeth, among the collection of the 
late Professor Carlyle, but afterwards reclaimed as the property 
of the Patriarch of Jerusalem, ta whom it was returned. ‘The 
detailed description of the Ms. was drawn up by the late very 
learned Dr. C. Burney. The great merit of. which account, as 
the book itself is now out of reach, consists of various readings 
of ancient. authors, collated by Dr. Burney with this Ms. The 
authors thus illustrated by collation are, Libanius, Herodotus, 
Demosthenes, Simplicius, Heraclides, and-Aphthonius. These 
various readings are here copied from Dr. Burney’s account, 

In the eleventh memoir, an account is given, by Mr. Mit- 
LLNGEN, another Royal Associate, of an.important coin of Me- 
tapontem ; which, as the author truly says, affords “a striking 
instance of the assistance to be derived from the study. of. 
archeology, towards explaining many obscure passages of au- 
cient writers, particularly such as relate to the arts.” " 

_ The author here illustrated is Sophocles, who, in the open- 
ing of the Trachinie, applies to Achelous the term βούκρωρος. 
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Right Hou. Cxartes Yorxe and’ Col. Leas, is employed 
on the new and very difficult subject of Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
‘The authors say : ΝΞ 


‘ It cannot be questioned that the difficulty of studying hieroglyphics 
and the slow progress that has hitherto been made in their explanation, 
has 12 a great measure been.caused by a wantof accuracy iz our copies 
ofthem. It was very natural that trayeliers. should have been negli-. 
gent in regard to figures, of which, there was Jittle expectation of ever 
understanding the meaning. Since some light has been thrown on 
them, however, more correct copies have been obtained; and it is hoped 
that every possible attention willia future be paid to that which is so 
essential.ta the progress.of this interesting inquiay. ‘ 

It was with a view to the. ohjects juat stated, that the Royal Society 
of Literature decided on continuing the publication of Dr. Young’s 
selection of hieroglyphics. It is partly with a similar view, and partly 
in the hope of attracting some attention towards the Egyptian. antiqui- 
ties in England, and of throwing some light on the histery of Egyptian 
art, that ,two, of the. members οὗ the Royal Soeiety of Literature have- 
now the honor of presenting to the Society sketches (by Mr. Scharf) 
of some of the most remarkable of those monuments, the greater part 
of which arein the British Museum. . | - 3 . “κυ 


The ardor with which these able men ere pursuing the dis- 
coveries of Young, Champoltion, and Saft, cannot be too highly 
commended: and they are here acting intirely in ‘concert with 
the Society itself ;-which i this volume announces the publica- 
tion of twenty lithographical plates of ‘inedited hierogfy phics,— 
forming a third fasciculus of a work, which was begun by ἃ. 
society called the Egyptian Society, but whose labors were 
discontmued for want of adequate support from the public. . It 
came exactly within the plan of the present Society to take up 
and -coritinae a learned’ work, so citcunistanded, whith it is in- 
tended: further to pursue. ‘The plates of hietoglyphi¢s are still 
formed under the superintendance of Dr. Young, by whom the. 
former fasciculi were prepared. : 

[t is impossible not to wish success to a Society so engaged 
in the cduse of general literature ; ‘nor can any ‘but’ favorable: 
omens be drawn from the specimen now ‘présented to the 
public. | : 


4 


The Annual Report-of the Society. contsins a Synopsis of the: 
Papers which have been read αἱ the Ordimary Meetings, δ᾽ 
which will form the Second Part of the First Volume of ‘Trans-. 
actions. 


I.—A Contmuation of “‘Meatoirs of the Intraduction ‘of Greek Lite- 
rature into England after the: Dark Ages.” By P. F. Tytler, Esq. ΗΑ. 
R.S.L. This portion of Mr. Tytler’s manuscript comprises a part of 
the life of Thomas Lynacre, viz.: bis education at Oxford ; bis studies 
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in Italy, under Pelitien and‘ Chalcacondyles; his, appointment.te ba 
physician to. Henry the. Seventh and the Prigcess Mary, ang.one.of the 
tutors of Arthur, Prince of Wales; his translation of ‘ the Sphere” of 
Proclus; the publication of his work, entitled, ““ De Emendat4 Struc- 
δὰ Latini Sermonis,” and of the. “ Rudiments of Latin Grammar,” 
written i Englivh. ; ᾿ ἽΝ 

i H.—* On au Insemption in the Ionic Dialect, from the neighborhood 
of Priee.” By W..M. Leake, Esq. M.RS.L. This inscription, in 
very ancient characters, which is engravea in four lines, from right to 
left,'ow the bronae figure of .a dying hare, is as follows:—TQ1I- amoa- 
AON? ΤΩΙ HPHIAH! MANE@HKEN ἩΦΑΙΣΤΊΩΝ, Colonel Leake considers 
HPIHAH (the only word that presents any difficulty), as the Ionic dative 
of MIPIHNET2, with the additional lonism of N converted: into A, as iw 
πλεύμων and Aepor for πνεύμων and γίτρον, in the kindred Attic. He re- 
marks, that some of the: public inscriptions found at-Priene, are‘itt the 
J£olkic or Dorio dialect; which appears singular, as Priene was a city: 
of lonia; and he accounts for the singularity by suppesing that, om 
some particular occasion, the Pricnenses, in part a Rosotian celony, 
Fonewed the nremoty.of.that descent, by laying aside the Ionic farm, 
and assuming, the colic, io their public acts. Thea most prebable ec- 
οδοῖριν was.on the liberation. of the Greek cities of Asia by Alexander 
the Great; and the change of dialect may have been intended as a 
compliment to the cogquerer, who,..as.a Macedonian, was of .@iolic 
origin,. Hephsstion, a lover of the chase, appears to have dedicated 
this elegant emblem of his favorite recreation to the patron god of 
hunters’; and althouglt we have no account of a temple of Apollo at 
Prione, yet it is highly probable, that one of .the. buildihgs, remains. oF 
which are found amoag the. ruins, was.dedicated to that dejix; who-is. 
expressly said, in the hymn to Apollo by, Hamer, to baxe takgn, delighd 
in Mount Mycale, on which Priene is built. (ae hag 

᾿ HY.—“ On some Egyptian Monuments in the British Mircum pnd 
other Colleetions." By the Right Hon, Charigs- Yorke, M.R.S.L. and’ 
Wi M, Leake, Big. M.R.S.L, Thiapeper, consists-of descriptiens and 
explanations of several drawings of the finest warks of Egyptian, arta, 
Eagiand, intended todasilitate the important study of the hieroglypbies.. 

. ἔχω iz are subjoined extracts from two letters, addressed to 
the ‘Rey. α΄. A. Browne, οἵ Trinity College, Cambridge, by M. Cham- 

ΡΟ οι, on the subject of the drawing (No. 14), representing the Cover 
af the: Sapeopbagus. of Ramesos Meiamouy, brought from Thebes, 
and presented. to that University by Belzeni. The Appendix alsq con- 
tains eight inedited Greek inscriptions, copied in Egypt, by Mr. W. 

Bankes, Mr. Salt, Mr. Henry Lewis, and the late Mr: Couke, together 

with some remarks on them. : . 

IV.—Portions of a manuscript, entitled, “ Remarke on Brut Tysilio, 

a Fabulous Chrontele; erroncously attributed te α British Prince of the Se- 

venth Century, and printed.in the second volume of the Myreyrian Arche- 
of: “ἢ Ἦν the Rev. Edward Davies, R.A,RS.L. 

_ VS Observations .on the First Lina of the Iliqgd.” By Granville 
Penn, Esq. M.R.S.L. The writer remarks, that while the modem 
commentators on Homer labor, without effeot, to reduce this cele- 
brated: verne: within. metrical rules, we know fram the authorityof 
Plutarch, that it was anciently held tp be peculiar as. ἅμετρορ, or ‘ exoe- 
dena mensuram,’ as Henry Stephans renders the word. The object of 
this papen is,.to inquire: bow: the:Greeka, or rather the poet himself, 
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enunciated the line; in ehich ihquiry Mr. Pénn takes for his.zaide.an 
observation of Plutarch, in the ninth book of the “ Symposiacs,” that 
the first line of tha Hiad is equisyllabic with the first line of the Odyssey, 
as the last line of the Iliad is with the Inst line of the Odyssey. Ac- 
cordingly, the last line of each poem is found to consist of exaetly six 
teen syllables; but while the number expressed, by the ordinary enun- 
ciation, in the first line of the Iliad, gives sixteen syllables, the first 
line of the Odyssey contains seventeen syllables. Mr. Penn suggests 
that the poet, in the first line of the Iliad; paused at the penthemimer, 
closing with the address, θεὰ; and renewed the arsis on the following 
syJable. The line would then be read— 


‘privity ἅ | εἰδέ, OF 1. ἀ---πήλῇ | 1434 | ᾧ “ΑΧῚ | Arias, . 
instead of the usual, form— 
μᾶνϊν kee Clr τιη--ληϊαδώ “Αχίλῆδε 


VE—“ Observations on some extraordinary Anecdotes eancernin 
| Alexander ; and on the Eastern Origin of several Fictions, popyder in ἂς. 
ferent Lungugges of Europe.” By Sit W. Oaseley, Knt. R.&.R.SL. 
¥Ehe‘former part of this paper relates to several fabulous anecdates re- 
specting Alexander the Great, commonly supposed to: be of. eastern 
invention, but assigned by the writer cbiefly to Julius Valerius, author 
of the “ Res Geste Alexandri Macedonis.” In the latter part, Sir W. 
Ogseley: recluims in favor ‘of eastern writers, the invention of several 
popalar fictions, such as Pope's “" January and May,” Boccacio’s fourth 
story, Parnell’s “ Hermit,” the story of * Santon. Barsisa,” various 
taleg in the ““Gesta Romanorum,” &c., and others, which have hitherto 
been supposed to be of European origin. . 

ViI.—“ On a Poem recentty pubjished at Paris, by M. Crapelet, in the 
Appendiz to an edition of the Correspondenee of Henry VIII.” By Sharon, 
Turner, Esq. R.A.R.S:L, By comparing this poem with ‘an extract 
quoted by M. Meteren, in the Histoire des Pays Bas, and alluded to 
by Burnet, Mr. Turner concludes that it is the long lost nasrative 
written by Crispm, Bishép of Miherve, who was resident.in Lendon at 
the period of the execution of Anne Boleyn. This narrative states 
some curious new historical facts; and is valaable in consequence of 
having been written immediately after the events it describes, and fram 
being the work of an impartial foreignor of high rank ang abilities. 

WHLL.—* Indication. of an Insititious Latin term inthe Helleniatic 
Greek, inveterately mis fora genuine Greek Word.” By Granville 
Pens, Esq. M.R.S.L. ‘The term referred to is ἐλάκησι, whioh oecura in 
St. Peter’s acoount of the suicide of Judas, in the Acts of tha Apastles: 
Horne γενόμενος, ἐλάκησι μεσὸς, English translation, “ falling headlong he 
burst asunder in the midst.” In St. Matthow's Gospel, the word asad 
to express the. aame act ip ἀπήγξωτο, “ he hanged himself.” . 

The writer contends, that ἰλάκησε is not, as has generally been 
posed, derived from the samo theme as λάχε, ὅλαχε, λακεῖν, So. found, in 
classical: writers, with the signification of sonere, sonitum dare, cum 
strepitn rumpi, fc., but that it-is an inflection of. λακέν, a rendering, in 
Greek letters, of the Latin verb lequeo, to halter, or ensnare ; used, like 
many Latin verbs, in the active voice, but with a passive or refigetive 
sense, i. 6. lagueatus est, oF lagqueavit ee, And, by fanther.adverting 
to. the pecaliag manner in which the: traitor appears.to hava accom- 
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lished his death, viz. by throwing himself headlong from a great 
height, and being suddenly caught midway (μέσος) in the noose, he 
shows that the periphrastic language of St. Peter, and the single ex- 
pression of St. Matthew, may be reconciled, as identically descriptive 
of the same act. 

IX.—* Extracts from Manuscripts relative to English History.” By 
the Rev. T. Ὁ. Fosbroke, H.A. R.S.L. . This paper. contained the 
following articles, viz. : . 

1. Matters relating to the University of Oxford.—From the Cotton 
Mss. in the British Museum—Faustina,C. VII. ᾿ . 

2. Curious Custom connected with the Law οὗ Gavelkind.—Har- 
leian Mss., No. 1609. oo, ; 

3. Specimens of Natural History among our. Ancestors.—Cotton 
Mss., Cleopatra, B. iv. " | " 

4, Matters relating to the Ancient Peerage.—Cotton Mss., Titus, 
D. xxi. Herald’s Certificate concerning the assumption of the Arms of 
England by Mary Queen of Scots.—Ibid. , 

5. The Graces at Meals, real or pretended, in use among the Puri- 
tans.—Harleian Mss,, No. 532. oS 7 
- X.—On the Portland Vase. By James Millingen, Esq., R.A.R.S.L, 
The object of this memoir is, to determine the story represented ‘on 
this celebrated monument of ancient art. By the antiquaries who 
first announced its discovery, in the sixteenth centary, it was sup- 
posed to represent the Birth of Alexander the Great. A subsequent 
opinion was, that the subject related to the Judgment of Paris; a third, 
that it contained the story of Orpheus and Earydice. .Winckelmagn, 
however, and other eminent archeologists, think that it represents the 
Marriage of Thetis and Peleus: to this last opinion Mr. Millingen ac- 
cedes, and illustrates it by various arguments and a critical examina- 
tion of the sculptures. Other ancient monuments, he observes, ‘since 
discovered, confirm this explanation, and afford us all the certainty of 
which such inquiries are susceptible. Mr. Millingen assigns the 
Portland Vase to the age of the Antonines, or at the earliest to that of 

adrian. 

X1I.—“ A Memoir on the Vitrified Forts of Scotland.” By the Rev. J. 
Jamieson, D.D., R.A.R.S.L. ‘Yo account for the present appearance 
of these structures, which are peculiar to Scotland, four different 
theories have been conceived. 

The first theory, published in the Edinburgh Magazine, in the year 
1787, viz. that they were formed by pouring liquid mortar between two 
walls of Yoose stones; Dr. J. regard’ as merely: a: vagne conjecture, 
founded ‘on vulgar tradition. For the second theory, viz. that these 
forts are the remains of volcandes, witich idea originated with Pen- 
nant, he shows that there is no foundation in their actual appearance. 
The third, propvsed by Lord Woodhouselee, in a memoir published in 
the Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgb, is considered at 
greater length. Jn this theory, the vitrification is ascribed to combus- 
tion; either in consequence of the forts having been used as the pusi- 
tions of fire-beacons, or from their having been set fire to by'an enemy. 
' The theory, respecting the constraction of these’ forts, which Dr. 
Jamieson adopts, is that of intentional vitrification; by ignition. kept 
up, for a long time, in a wall originally formed of .timber and loose 
stones, mixed together for that prrpore. This -theory . has. been sup- 
ported by several antiquaries. Dr. J., in.confirmation of. it, gives an 
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account of an examination made - by himself, of two of the most re- 
markable specimens of the vitrified forts, viz. that,called the Castle-Hilk 
of Finhaven, and another seven or eight miles east of Dundee, on one 
of the collections of hills called “ the Laws.” These appear to have 
been both links of a regular chain of forts, constructed apparently for 
fire-beacons, by which, in case of the approach of an enemy, the whole 
district might be alarmed. | Lo 

XII.—“ A Deseription of the Chartulary of Flaxley Abbey, in the 
County of Gloucester.” By Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart. MRSL. The 
document referred to, which was exhibited to the meeting, is in the 
form of aroll. It was unknown to Dugdale, Tanner, and the editors 
of the New Monasticon; having been recently discovered among the 
private deeds of Thos. Wynniatt, Esq. of Stanton, Gloucestershire. It 
contains an account of the rents payable ‘to the abbey; of the privi- 
leges of the abbey, granted by Popes. Celestine III. and Alexander 
Tif.; together with a catalogue (one of the oldest of the kind extant) 
of the Abbey library. ; 

The chartulary of the Abbey of Flaxley appears to have been written 
in the reign of King John. | 

MIU. Transcript of a Manuscript relating to Henry the Fifth of 
E'ngland, preserved in the King’s Library at Paris; with prefatory and 
supplementary Notes.” By J. G. Smith, M.D. M.RS.L. This docy- 
ment was among the materials which Doctor Smith had collected for 
a history of the Battle of Agincourt; an undertaking which he has 
been induced to abandon. It is thus described in the “ Bibliothéque 
de la France 2’—“ Factum du Sieur de Gaucourt, contre Louis, Seigneur 
d’ Estouteville, or ily a plusieurs choses curieuses sur la battaille d’ Azin- 
cour.” De Gaucourt was among the persons of consequence taken 
prisoners at the surrender of Harflear, The Ms. is a memorial, ad- 
dressed to the Court of Requests at Paris, which accuses the King of 
England of a breach of promise, in having detained De Gaucourt a pri- 
soner in England, after the punctual performance, on his part, at great 
trouble and expense, of the conditions of his liberation, which had been 
named by Henry himself. He states, that he did not recover his liberty 
until after the king’s decease—nor then, without the payment ofa 
ransom of 10,000 crowns, besides the fulfilment of the original con- 

itions. 
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HORTUS ANGLICUS. 


Qo cura Angliacos tandem exornaverit hortos, 
Natara monstrante viam,; que reddita sylvis 
Gratia; quo in melius cultz, quibus artibus aucte. 
Delicize:; villarum, et lsti ruris honores, 
Expediam ;. cum ptisca-adeo cultura recessit 
Paulatim, et veteris pereunt vestigia forma. 
Scilicet.obscuris stabant in vallibus olim 
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Antique préivoruin (665 +‘ ὦ pliiriata'syiva |” ΄ 
Desuper, et multos fongum servata pet antos, 
Nigranti picea, taxique horretitibus umbris, = 
Claudebat circum, et Zephyros arcebat amcenos. 
Quin ἰδὲ gramineo congestas aggere moles 
Nimirum, et certis dimensum partibus zequor 
Cernere erat, tristesque aditus, atque-ordine longo 
Ulmorum seriem, textisque umbtutula reinis. 
Preterea ingeuti spatio porrecta jacebat - - 
Tarda palus, vafloque ibi circumfusa tenebant - 
Stagna locum, hinc tetri gelida sub nocte vapores, 
Limosaque uada spissaque uligine pasti, 
Per thalamos late atque humentis limina tecti 
Volvere se, nebulaque domos amplettier atra. - 
Quid si quis vario distinctas ordine terres 
Inspexisse velit, cettasque exqairere formas, 
Natureeqee sequi leges; tam se nova passim 
Coatinuo rerum ante oculos attoliat imago: 
Tum palchre auspiciis sergant majonbus xdes 
Extemplo, et dalces feetis in sedibas herti 
Pandant se subito, et caltu meliore nitescant. 
Quippe illa ingentes excelso culmine montes 
Et densas sylvaram ambras, collesque sapin 
Ostendit, liquidosque facus, pelagusque roferhhew 
Hila quidem virides felici gramine campos, 
Et nemora, et saltus, sparsisqee intersita dumis ‘- 
Pascua, et errantes placidis in vallibus amoes. = 
Ergo etiam hes leges, het ἰδ exempla secet 
Arte nova caltor tandem, Insofitoque labore, 
Magnam opus aggreditur, ceptisque ingentibus i 
wacipio veteres luces εἴ apeca parentum 
Molitar ferro nemora, et coaredere retro 
Imperat; hiwe late spatieso ut lnmite campus 
Excipat solem, εἰ feecundts serbribus surte 
adico flores εἰ grammn tellus 
Fuadat σαὶ facdle, ct νεῖ! ot vettiat bere. 
Alt juga saawa iden, εἴ ceils intera arden 
Jageati ramcrem umbra, densisyee corcust 


Vegelta, ac ramos tem de “γε Gerates 
Comnpescit ferre, ψάπαυχας τοῖα mestes ; 
Tater enim Yabens, Uepbrorss squirrenGbes, were 
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Sic puro subest spatio, Phoibique calores © 
Temperet estivos, et lent malceat umbram 

Frigore ; tum izves interlucentia truancos 

Rura hine prospicias sparsim, vicinaque tecta 
Villarum, atque humili surgentem a culmine fumum. 

Interea ante domos primisque in sedibus horti 
Eligitur locus; hybernee qua tedia brume 
Fallenti et segnes ducenti ignavius horas 
Aggere in aprico spatiari, aurasque salubres 
Accipere, et vernos liceat preesumere soles. 
Scilicet hinc liber pateat. prospectus ab omni 
Parte loci, bic passim aitidis instrata lapillis 
Inter odoratis consertam floribus herbam 
Semita signet humum, et sinuoso tramite currat. . 
Quin varios etiam vicino in margine callis 
Miscebis circum frutices, omnemque notabis 
Arte locum, et foliis que sunt discrimina cunctis. 
Sic positi inter se mistos variare colvres, 
Innumeri ut possint fetus, quot olentia late 
Arbusta, et semper frondes induta recentes, 

Aut suaves Arabum sylvz, saltusve profuudi 
America, et nostris immiserit India terris. 

Hic virides lauri, et rubris letissima baccis 
Arbutus, e¢ que se foliis bicoloribus alte 
Extulit, et ramos rhododaphne extendit olentes. 
Hic et phyllirie, et lati prenuncia veris 
‘Ceruleis syringa comis, hic flore ligustrum 
Purpureo,. et socias amplexa tenaciter ulmos 
Cerinthe auaves circum diffundit odores. 

Quid memorem arbuteos foetus, quos cultor habendos 
Precipue quenrit, miroque exposcit amore 1 
Aspice ab Eois veniens pulcherrinia sylvis — 
Extendit platanus frondes, stratosque per herbam | 
Protegit hospitio, et large supereminet umbra. 
Hic robusta larix, que circom plurima sese - 
Projicit Alpinos apices, queque ardua loage 
Vicino gaudens fluvio. crassaque palude 
Eridani magnum pretexit populus amnem. 
Quinetiam hic patriis abies in moatibus olim 
Extreme subjecta polo et borealibus. Austris ; 
Ergo non hyemes illam, non frigora coeli 
Ulla premunt, valida quamvis agitata procella 
Nimiram, et sevis vexata Aquilonibus heret 
Leta solo sterili et ventos contemnit inanes, — 
Hic ulmi, tilique et que magis omnibus una 
Indigenam sese jactat, frondosaque coelo 
Attollit capita et longem stat quercus in zvum : 
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Necnon et patulis texant ambracula ransis .. 
Castanee virides, et levi cortice fagus ; 

Non alia aut se vere.novo viridantior arbas - 
Induit in florem, autumni vel frigore prime 
Formosos adeo vuriata.fronde.colores . 
Explicat, et. sylvas flaventi lumine vestit. 
Quales sxpe suo pendentes desuper amni- 
In ripis spectat Thamesis, fuvioque sereno 
Alluit, et puris placide interlabitur undis. 

Nec minus interea superat pars altera curze 
Irriguos passim fontes et viva per agros 
Flumina sufficere, et latices preebere recentes. 
Sive cadens leves tophos atque illita musco 
Saxa super, tenut decurrat murmure frivus 
Herbosam in vallem, pluraque rosaria lympha 
Irriget, aut ripis secreta parte sub altis 
Sternat aquas.tacite, atque.unda subsistat- inerti. - 
Seu procul in medio sinuosis flexibus amais 
Querat iter, largoque humectet flumine campos ; . 
Quem tandem oppositus.supremo in limite cailis. 
Objectu laterum tegat, aut densissima sylva 
Excipiat venientem, et.opacis occulat umbris. 

At qua feeda situ jampridem ulvaque palustri 
Stagna jacent, alto que colles'undique vallo 
Includunt circum, et dense nigra ilice sylva, 

Hic adeo fluvios, et collectum agmen aquarum 
Deducit, ripisque ima tellure cavatis.. 

Dat spatium. pelago, et fluctus vasto excipit alveo. 
Scilicet hic, sero errantem sub vespere sepe 
Suaviter aspirans Zephyrus:-lenesque susurri 
Ventorum, et ceelo tempestas pura-sereno, 
Invitent melius; tum sole micavtia saza~ 
Occiduo, et sylvas tremula sub luce corwscas 
Spectanti, placidique lacus spatia ampla juenti, 
Expleri nequeunt oculi; et neva gaudia sensus 
Mulcent, ingentique animum dulcedine tangunt. 

Presertim si forte alto de culmine,saxi 
Projecte jamdudum arces, et meenia bello - 
Fracta olim immineant ; aut si qua in valle virenti, 
Quas sibi Religio quondam sacraverit edes, 
Delubra antique jam nunc vestigia fame 
Ostendunt ;—adeo veterom monumenta virorum 
Fataque, fortunasque, eversaque nomina rerom 
Respicere, et tacito juvat indulgere dolori. . 

Quid referam quale officium manus zmula preestet 
Artificis super, atque.operum adjumenta ministret ? 


| Scilicet bic valles inter, sylvasque cilentes, - 
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Egtegies saxi Sedes, et templa coluupnis °° - 

-Marmoreis ponit, patio qua porticns amplo 

. Excipiat ventas, medioque errantibus zstu - 
Sufficiat golles umbras, tacitosque recesauys ; 

‘Hic etiam vivum pendenti pumice tectum, ==. 
Nympharumque domos, gelidisque sedilia in antris 
Propter aijuam ;—thanét e cunctis labor ultimus ile, 

ἘΠ Et rara ‘hos ¢uitus poscunt ornanda supremos. ' “ 

οὐ τ Has nimirum artes, hortisque hanc prima coléidis 
ες + [nvenisse-viam, et penitus recludere ; 

~~ Ausa novos, sese ante omnes ‘pulchertima tellus 

- Extulit, et propriam sibi vindicat Anglia laudem. 

Nec vero Hispantim sylvz, nec Gallia tantum . 
Se tollit daa ; ‘ec jam ditissima tellus ." 
Ausoniz, quamvis gravidis vineta racemis 
Ostente late, et pingui se jactet oliva; 
Purpureo quamvis ibi semper lumine campos 

_Vestiat, ac pura regnef sol aureus zthra. 

Ergo etiam (nec vana fides) hee: cura colendi 
Cum jam. per terras:petfecta increverit arte, . 
‘Vos rura, Angligens, tandem, villasque patemas, :." 
Vos preavim sedes, atque arya -antiqua coletis 
' Tutius, et longos leti sperabitisannos:. ... Ὁ .᾿ 

- Quippe umbra cedente magis, sylyisque ecisis, corer 
Hing illinc, campis sic nempe saluybriar apra' ere 

. Suecedet, ‘penetransque Ajster per aperta logorum , ; 

Humentes nebulas citius tetrosque yapores ᾿ς, 

Expeltet flabris, atque aéra‘verrét inertem. = 

Ipse etiam variis redolens tot floribus hortus,’"* * 

‘Et'succurh arboreo sudantein ἃ cortice miscéns, 

' Spirabit, suavesque in ventunt sparget’ odores. . 

Preeterea daar tura ocdlis ‘puicherrima sepe -~ " 
‘Lustrare, et lates spectare-assuesvitts hortds;' ἜΣ 
“ Jucuindo hinc anintus visa mitescote-discet - ΝΣ -" 
Seneurn, atque én pulchras se wecinget promptior artes : 
. Hitic porro tener luctus; lacsynieque volentes, 
Pectoxaque alterins secum misetata doloses.: | 
Hiec etiam. fugient 1 insanm,tuabida mentis , . 
Gandia, et irarum sedate corde tumultus,, .. 
Atque auri pyplesuada fames, et foeda libido... 

‘Tum placidt demum subeant precardia SEPSUS, ᾿ : 
Castua amer, sanctique ignes, et firma sereni - - 
Pax gnimi, et pura innocuo sub pectore virtus. 

Scilicet hoc ritu Paradisi in vallibus olim 
damus vixit, felixque beata peregit 
ecula ; cum bacca nemorum nutritus et herba. ἡ 
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Degeret incolumis, morbique et funeris expers 
Fragrantem Zephyram ambrosiosque hauriret odores. 
Necdum ille illecebris seelerum jam hostisque maligni 
Cesserat insidiis, animoque exceperat xgro 

Peccati labem, atque xternz semina culpz. 


E. COOPER, 
179). CoLL. Rac. Oxon. 
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NOTES ON THUCYDIDES. 


XIV, Lib. I. Cap. 134, mit. οἱ ἔφοροι---ν τῇ πόλει τὴν ξύλλη- 
Ψιν ἐποιοῦντο" ““ the ephori attempted to execute the arrest within 
the walls.” To attempt,'to offer, to be ready or willing to do a 
thing, are among the meanings which diverge from the primary 
signification of the Greek present. 144, init. ἣν ἐθέληξε ἀρχὴν 
μὴ ἐκικτᾶσθαι ἅμα πολεμοῦντες, “if you will consent to give up 
altogether the idea of attempting foreign conquest at the same 
time that you are engaged ina‘ defensive war :” where ἐκιχτήσασ- 
6as would imply making acquisitions. 199. of ᾿Αϑηναῖοι οὔτε 
τἄλλα ὑκήκουον, οὔτε τὸ ψήφισμα καθήρουν" “the Athenians would 
neither comply with the other demands, nor repeal the act in 
question :” as Xen. Anab. iv. 1, 9. of δὲ ᾿Καρδοῦχοι οὔτε καλούν- 
τῶν ὑκήχουον, οὔτε ἄλλο τι φιλιχὸν οὐδὲν ἐποίουν. 140. οὔτε αὐτοὶ 
δίκας πω ἤτησαν, oure ἡμῶν διδόντων δέχονται" where the notion of 
willingness is contained alike in διδόντων and in δέχονται" “ they 
have neither on their part demanded an arbitration, nor are they 
willing to accept of one when we are ready to give it ;” or, more 
briefly, “‘ they refuse an arbitration when we offer it.” As8cvai, 
especially, is of frequent occurrence in this use. IV. 19. Aaxe- 
δαιμόνιοι δὲ ὑμᾶς προκαλοῦνται ὃς σπονδὰς καὶ διάλυσιν πολέμου, δι- 
δόντες μὲν εἰρήνην καὶ ξυμμαχίαν καὶ ἄλλην φιλίαν πολλὴν καὶ olxesd- 
tyra is ἀλλήλους ὑπάρχειν, ἀνταιτοῦντες δὲ τοὺς ἔκ τῆς νήσου ὥνδρας, 
where ἀνταιτοῦντες 15, in meanimg as in construction, the antithesis 

. of διδόντες. Xen. Ages. 4, 6. διδόντος αὐτοῦ παμπκολλὰ δῶρα, εἶ 
ἀπέλθοι ἐκ τῆς χώρας. So in Latin, Virg. Ain. xii. 591. δεῖ 
eui captus amore Ipse suas artes, sua munera letus Δροῖο Aw- 
gurium, citharamque dabat, celeresque sagittas. Ile, ut depositi 
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proferret fata parentis, Scire potestates hefbarum ‘usumque 
medendi Maldit. Martial. hb. vi. Epigr. xvi. ult. Sexcentos 
moco qui dabat, negavit: ‘‘‘the biddér who had just before 
offered six hundred sestertii.”- Id. Jib. x. Epigr. ἰχὰν. Mille 
dabam nummos :‘noluit accipere. | Virg. Ain. vi. 467. Talibus 
. /Eneas ardentem et torva tuentem Lenibat dictis animum, lacry- 
masque:ciebat. [ἢ solo fixos oculos aversa tenebat. 


_ Ibid. τὴν ξύλληψιν ἐποιοῦντο" not simply, ‘attempted to arrest 
him,” which would rather ‘have been ξυνελάμβανον, or ξυλλαβεῖν 
ἐπεχείρησαν, but * attempted to execute the arrest ;” the arrest 
with which they were charged. On the importance of the arti- 
clé, see the former part of this paper, Classical Journal, No. 
LX1X. p. 110. 7 


XV. Cap, 135, ad fin. of δὲ, πεισθέντες, πέμπουσι μετὰ τῶν 
“Μακιδαιμονίων, ἑτοίμων ὄντων ξυνδιώκειν,. ἄνδρας, &c, “ In con- 
junction with the Lacedemonians, who offered to joi in the 

ursuit ;” for this is the full import of ἑτοῖμος when followed 
by an infinitive. IV. 110. εὐθὺς orparedes ἐπὶ Τορώνην τὴν 
Χαλκιδικὴν, κατεχομένην ὑπὸ ᾿Αϑηναίων' καὶ αὐτὸν ἄνδρες ὀλίγοι 
ἐκήγοντο, ἑτοῖμρι cytes τὴν πόλιν παραδοῦναι. Xen. Cyrop. vii, 
4, 8.. ἀπ’ ἀμφοτέρων τῶν Καρῶν παρῆραν πρὸς αὐτὸν, ἑτοῖμο; ὄντες 
δέχεσθαι ἐπὶ τὰ τείχῃ.͵ Anab. ν, 9, Φ, ὁ δὲ Κορύλας, ὃς ἐτύγχανε 
τότε Παφλαγονίας Ἂν yy πέμπει παρὰ τοὺς EAAnvas πρέσβεις. λέ- 
yovras, ὅτι Κορύλας ἑτοῖμος εἴη τοὺς “Ἑλληνας μήτε ἀδικεῖν, μήτε 
αὐτὸς ἀξικεῖσξᾳι.., Dinarch. adv. Demosth. p. 96, 35. xdv καὶ ταῦτα 
ἀληθῆ, ἀτοθγήσκειν ἑτοῖμάς εἰμι" “I stake my life on the falsehoad 
of this statement.” Sophocles Antig. 269, ed. Steph. ἦμεν δ᾽ ἑτοῖ- 
μοι καὶ μύδρους αἴρειν χεροῖν, καὶ πῦρ διέρπειν, ὅς. It would seem 
to be nothing, more than an ellipsis for ἑτοῖμος εἶναι φάναι, 
λέγειν, &c, as cap. 28. Κερκυραῖοι ἀντέλεγον---ὁτοῖμοι εἶναι καὶ 
ὥστε ἀμφοτέρους μένειν κατὰ τὴν χώραν" where the abbreviated 
form, it may be, would not have been consistent with the for- 
inality ‘and fulness of historical. varrative-——The above rule 
ought not, perhaps, to be considered as holding good with re- 
gard to every particular instance in which the form under con- 
sideration occurs. | 

XVI. Cap. 137, ad fin. καὶ νῦν ἔχων σε μεγάλα ἀγαθὰ δρᾶσαι 
τάρειμι.. Not, “1 aa present,” but “1 am come,” or, more 
fully, ““ Lam here, being come,” according to the ordinary sige 
wiGcation of παρεῖναι. in historical narrative; there being very 
few passages in which it may not be.so-translated, while.there are 
many in which the context renders such a trayslation necessary; 
VI. 88. Καὶ of τε ἐκ τῆς Κορίνθου πρέσβεις παρῆσαν ἐς τὴν Aaxe- 
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δδαίμογᾳ, καὶ ὁ, ᾿Αλκιβιάδης" not ἐν τῇ «ἀμρδοίμων, VILL 96,.init. 
νἀγγέλλεξρι αὐτοὺς͵ τὰς ἀπὰ Πελοπρυνήδου, xed Σικελίας γαῦς, ὅσον οὐ 
“παρεῖναι, Ken, Cyrop. υἱῖ,,4, 8.. ὁ δὲ Καδούσιος νὥγων τὸ στράτριν- 
eee. ἐπὶ τὴν Καρίαν ἦλθε, καὶ. ἀπ' ἀμφατέρων τῶν Καρῶν. magnoay πρὸς 
serv, ἔτοιμρι ὄντες δόχεσθαι ἐπὶ τὰ τείχη,, Anab, I..2, @. ἐκέλευσε 
«τρὰς guyddess, κ-, τ΄ .λ.) ξὸν αὐτῷ στρατεύεσῆαι, ὑποσχόμενος ρὐταϊς, 
εἰ καλῶς καταπράξειεν ἐφ᾿ ἃ ἐφτρατεύετο, μὴ πρόσθεν. παύσασθαι, πρὶν 
αὐτοὺς καταγάγοι, οἴκαδε" οἱ δὲ ἡδέως ἐπείθοντο, (ἐπίστευον γὰρ͵ eure.) 
καὶ λαβόντες τὰ Gra, παρῆσαν els Σάρδεις. vil. 2, 5. ἀποπλόοντι, δὲ 
᾿Αναξιβίῳ dx, Βυζαντίου ξυναντᾷ ᾿Αρίσταρχος ἦν Κυξικῷ, διάδρχς 
᾿Κλεάνδρῳ, Βυζαντίου ὡρμοστῆς" ἐλέγετο δὲ, ὅτι καὶ ναύαρχος διάδαχερς 
Πῷλος ὅσον οὐ παρείη, ἤδη εἰς ᾿Ελλήσποντογ. 3, 30. ἐγὼ δέ σοι ᾧ 
Σεύθη, δίδωμι ἐμαυτὸν καὶ τοὺς ἐμοὺς τούτους ἑταίρους, φίλους εἶναι 
“ιστούς" καὶ νῦν πάρεισιν οὐδέν σε προσαιτοῦντες, ἀλλὰ καὶ προϊέμενοι, 
veel φργεῖν née σου καὶ προχκενδωνεειν ἐβέλοντες᾽ and again in the same 
sentence: πολλοὺς δὲ ἄνδρας καὶ γῳνᾳ«ἄκας καλὰς πτήαῳ, οὗς, αὐ. χηΐ- 
ζεσθαι δεήσει, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτοὶ φέροντες. παρέσονται πρός σε δῶρα. . After 
all, however, jhe. tryth or erronequavess of such remarks as the 
shove will approve itself more sgtisfactorily to the reader. from his 
.own obsersation,.made in the course of perusing the original 
writers, than from ap accumulation of. detached passages. - 
KVE.. Cap:-F38.:x0 τὸ ᾿δύμπαν sleds, φόσεως piv” δυνάμει, 
ἡμέλότης δὲ. βραχύτητι, Ἐράτιστος δὴ οὗτος αὔεοσχεδιάζεῖν τὰ δέοντα 
γένετο the most’ capable of alPmen: “Oa the usd of By ΙΝ h 
maperiative, tste the preceding part: pf ‘this article, ‘Chistical 
Jvernal, No. pxrx. ἢ is-of freqtient occtifrente nm the wit 
‘tig up oef.a description ‘of character, ae ὉΠ πε prestrit orcasion: 
XVII ‘Te the former part of this article (1,x1xX. Da 108,)a 


doubt was expressed, whether the construction , 2kiApyeryaray 


τῶν προγεγενβενων (Thue. 1 } :) could properly be considered δὲ 


identical with Milton’s “ Adam the, gaodliest:man.of men gince 


born.” “Since the paper in questiqn was syritten, we have met 
. Φ - ᾿ ἰ 3 russ . Ὁ Ὶ τ ΟΦ ΝΣ et - 
with a note of Hermann’s on urip, Med. .67,. ed,,, Elms], jp 
which the proper, force, of this idiom 16 developed, “ Hi¢ quo- 
que in 118, qu de superlative et comparativa dicit. vir doctyspi- 
mus, observantiorem eum, regule, quam studiosiorem juste 
sententiarum interpretationis deprehendimus, qui εἰ apud Ho- 


‘merum, OW. 4. 481]. (δεῖο δ᾽ ᾿Αχιλλεῦ, Ovris ἀνὴρ προπάροιθε hoxée: 
Τ 
δ 


. 


τατος, οὔδ᾽ ap’ ὀπίσσω) εἰ apud Euripidem Androm. 6. (νῦν 

ἄλλη δυστυχεστἄτη γύνη᾽ Ἐμοῦ πέφυχεν, ἢ γενήσεταί xorg) comparati- 

vum reponendum censeat. Neque enim anifnadvertsse videtur, 

‘Greco sibi supertativur pro’ compatativo dicere, ubi bec duo 

‘aimul indicare volunt, et majus quid esse alio, et ommino snaxi- 
. ek ne ν᾿ δε «ἱ ἐς 26. es 8 


ἈΝ ; ἢ ἐν τκ} κα . ὄν: 
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mons,” He proceeds toillusteate this bosition by several exdthples: 
‘thd first of winch, Asch: Eumen. 30, καὶ νῦν τυχεῖν pe τῶν πρὶν 
εἰσόδων" waxps *Agicre δοῖεν, is: most-immediately to our purpose; 
thé sécond; however, 1s an excellent ‘illustration of iis own rule? 
wei give It with its‘context: Herodot. iii, 119: "9 γόναι, loot: 
σε ὃ βασιλεὺς, τίνα ἔχουσα γνώμην; τὸν ἄνδρα re καὶ τὰ τέκνα ἐγκά- 
τηλιποῦσα, τὸν ἀδελφεὸν εἵλευ περιεῖνάί σοι" ὃς καὶ ἀλλοτριώτατός 
τοι τῶν παίδων, καὶ ἧσσον κεχαρισ μόνος τοῦ ἀνδρός ἐστι. - We? may’ 
observe, by the way, with regard‘to one of the ‘passages ‘cited ‘by 
‘Eicssiey-in the note! of: bis: Medea‘ow which the above of Frer- 
ywunn’ 1s ἃ cotsdrent; that; on’ the :principle lard’ down by ‘the 
Germah cnitic; the readmg ἀσιφκαλέστατζα, exhibited. by Lascarts: 
‘aad the: greater part ofthe May. m Med. -726, (μοί. τε γὰρ’ τάδ᾽ 
doth. ἀφφαλίύστατα, Σπῆψίν τιν ἐχθροῖν᾽ doig: tyovra δεϊκνόναι, Τὸ 
σᾶν' τ᾽ 'ἄραρε μᾶλλον,) mby perhaps be consilered ‘preférabie’ ἐν 
ἀσφαικχέστερα, Edmsley’s readitng.. εν ἐς ᾿ 
ΝΣ Notes onthe Latin Poets. — ' 
leg ese apn, ἀν TIBULLUS.. ,. 
XK. Lab, ἀν, Garm. x. 8." - Se 
1, 7 Si tibl cera. toge, potior;.predsumquesquasilio’ ** « . 
tet Soprtum, quan Servi tilia:Sulpicis... .... «Ὁ 
Ja: the:fesmer of these twe-verses..the. majority οὗ Mss, read; 
££. Sit--ebi cums. tage: -poties.” . Othes varieties are; “ Si 
téekcurs loge). potion,” .and..‘{ Si sbi: cava: togmest po- 
tier... Mueee, * Si. tibi cugte tega: ast. potion?” ..We. are 
net infopmed: whether the toga worn: by.. prostitutes .waa ac- 
tutdtly shorter tha that'in. ‘common’ dse,; ‘although thid.scems 
probable is ‘itself, and although the’ curtailment of the: toga 
was‘confessedly a mark of igwommy, and,’ av such; infileted. 
ow ‘certdin’ criminals (Grosovius Theb. Antiq. T. ν᾿ col: 1137, 
u.) But curta may possibly ‘mean “ tattéred,” thus convey- 
ing, like the pressum quasillo. scortiax, a ‘sneer of contempt at 
the -povérty and-it condition of the “4 unfortunate woman”. in. 
question. “This alteration (whieh has probably occurred to 
others before. us, alsliough in the confined range of our reading: 
is has not happened tv us tb meet with it) receives sdme coun- 
tenance from the (otherwise) awkward repetition of cura within 
three lines following, v. 6.“ Ne.‘cedanr ignoto maxnnd: cara 
toro ;” unless indeed the latter be, as some’ think, a fatse redding. 


' II, HORACE, 


KX. Lib. i Gaim. it. 34. Quam Jocus ciscuinvolat et 
Cupido, The rhjthia of this line, ae Ἡ at-presept stands, sa- 
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vours more of the Delicie Poctaram Scoterum than of Horace. 
He, who.carried his Macadamization of Sappho so far as to bé 
sparing in the use even of such lines as ‘‘ Pinus aut impulsa 
cupressus Euro,” would have been appalled by the portent of a 
quadrisyllable occupying the very centre of a Sapphic hende- 
casyllabus. Read “ circum volat.” - Lo : 
_SXI. Lab. i. Epist, ii. 46. Quod satis est, eu contigit; hic 
nihil amplius optat. ‘The eccurreace of. a dactyl formed by .a 
trisyllabic word. in the third place of an hexameier, ts as sw 
constitutional as that of a diiambus formed by a quadsisyllable 
in the second μέτρον. οὗ an iambic ; to say nothing ef the pause 
after contigit, by «hich the crme is greatly aggravated: and 
though in satiric verse, which may be considered as a-kind ‘of 
half-lawless border-land between prose and the verse adapted to 
the higher kinds of poetry, the licence allowed is unquestionably 
great, we very much doubt whetbes it embraces, 39 gross a-viole- 
tion of the common law of metre as that before us, of whieh there 
is no other instance in Horace, The passages most nearly m 
point are the fullowimg. I. De Arte Poet. 41. Nec facundia 
deseret hunc, nec lucidus ordo. Here,‘theugh not a cesura, 
we have a quasi-cxsura, afising from the.intimate counexion of 
deseret and hunc ; net to.add, that the pause after hunc cou- 
tributes still farther.ta soften. the. ruggedagss. of the measure. 
It. Lib. 1. Epist. xi. δῶ. Posms: adde, sisilia quod spe- 
closius arma. ..Hlese the extenuating. circumstances, just. men- 
tioned, are wanting; it is, however, distinguished from the 
verse more immediately under consideration, by the absence τοῦ 
that pause after the third feot, which constitutes the peculiar i#- 
harmoniousness. of the latter.. LI... Lab. ᾿ς. 844. in. +382. 
Vestriim psztor, is intestabilis et sacer esto. ἴα this instance 
the third aad. fourth foot. ase comprised within: one: word sla 
flagrant’ violation .of.cshyihm, ἔξ must.de confessed,. but Jess 
offensive m.degree than the.one before up y besides, that, frog 
the nature of the word intestabilss, there. was. probably .2 <stcags 
an,.aad ap.elmost imperceptible pause after, the first ayllabhe -of 
the word, which would in. some!degree compensate. for the :ue- 
metrical. construction of the: vesse.. : Τρ - the abeve remarks it 
may be added, as not irrelevant to the-subject, that among some 
huyndreds.of bexameters which have, come: down te us ap: 
the. satiric fragments, of Lucilius, these .is anly:.one whieh -cy@ 
be. addnced. as parallel to any even of the above-aited: dx- 
amples of license ; bearing about the same proportion to the 
aggregate of the fragments, which those four verses do to the 
entire body. of Hosace’s Setires. and. Epaales ; acremaskable 
circyunsstance, when it is eonsidered that the laxity.'of νενομᾶσα- 
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tron assumed by Lucilius was greater even than that of Horace. 
‘The instance alluded to qccurs in a fragment quoted by Aulus 
Geltius, iv. 17, 1. 

‘ Scipradwe magno improbus objiciebat Asellus, 

- Lustrum illo censore malum infelixque fuisse. 

We might be thought too intent on making out a case, if -we 
were to hint at the possibility of Lucilius’s having written 
“ lmprobu’ Sciptade magno objiciebat Asellus;” the alteration, 
frowever, is a very gentle one, and the corruption such as might 
wasily be imagined to have taken place; nor would the non- 
production of thd short vowel ‘before ‘sc form any ‘difficulty, in- 
usmuch as several instances of this license‘occor in the course 
‘of the fragments. - vs Ν ΝΣ mo 
‘ With regard, then, to the verse of Horace under discussion, 
we are strongly disposed to prefer the reading of a majority of 
the Mas., and‘ of ail the early editions, “ Quod satis est, cui 
contingtt, ‘nihil -amplius optat” “The commonly received. text 
was first ‘promulgated; we believe, ‘by Lambihus, who thas 
ahnotates upon the passage: “Sic legenduin est, et ita sttip- . 
tam repert in tribus libris antiquiss.’omnes ‘quidem habent con- 
tig; non autem contingit.” ‘ In-the Cambridge Horace of 
1699'the'old reading ‘is restored, with the following ‘remark : 
“+ -Lambinus tres Mss. secutas reponit, contigi?, hic—. Ceteri 
trbri Miss. et meliores e vulgatis assentiunt lectiqni a’ nobis re- 
cepte ; nisi quod in Trin. et Cadomensi legatur, Cui satis est 
quod contingtt.” Bentley reads contingit, as do’ also Cuning- 
hame; Valart, and Kidd. ‘ Gesner follows the received reading. 
fs regards the sense, both are equally good :'the only other 
passage in ‘Horace where quod satis occurs in a similar con- 
nexion, Lib. in. Carm. ‘xvi: 48, ‘bene est, cui deus obtulit 
Parca, quod satis est, manu,” sdems rather to favor the proposed 
alteration. Εἰ 16 easy to conceive-that hic may originally ‘have 
been added in the margin as a gloss, (the coustruction of: the 
passage not having been obvicus at first sight,) that it may from 
thence have found its way into the text, and that some later co- 
pyist, with aview of restoring the metre, which had Been vislated 
by the interpolation, may have altered contingit iltto contigit. "Ὁ 
“ἌΝ take this opportunity of noticing what appears td us‘ a 
flagrant corruption in 4 line of Homer, [1. xv. (we have mistaid 
the reference to the line, but it occurs near tlie beginning of 
the bovk)"H'od μέμνῃ, ὅτε τ᾽ ἐχρέμω ὑψόθεν, ἐκ δὲ wedi “Ακμο- 
vag ἧκα δύω. ᾿ Wherever a verse of unisual formation occurs 
id Homer, the critics are sure'to find someting peculiar in the 
sense, sumething of which the sound was intehded to be an 
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echo. ‘Accordingly, Clarke discovers a felicitops correspondence 
between the rhythm of this verse and the thing described. In what 
the resemblance ‘consists, it 1s difficult to say; unless the uneasy 
situation of the dactyl ixpixw, hanging suspended, as it were, 
from the line with which it has-scarcely any connexion, may be 
considered as anajagaus to that.of Juno in the, text, The trath 
however, is, that the verse, ag it now siands, is destitute. οὗ 
metre, and therefore not Homer's. Read,.dre τῃ. κρήμμαι tly 

‘The same alipration suggested itself fo Bentley, thaugh for ἃ 
different reason : ὅτε .%8, χρέμω malebat Bentlejus,,.scilicet ut 
Jonicum esset.,. Heyne Obsa. in log, ‘Tong. vit ps 7. Knight 
also reads Foxe zs χρεμα [for xgenqo]}. fuxcoter, but, without as- 
signing any reason for the alteration, Wolf, ΝΥΝ Pre- 
face to homer, (ed, 1804, p. laviliy) apeaking.pf: the rules by 
which isan of the Homeric text ought to be guided with 
regard to the omissian or, reteption pf the auginent, abgeryap, 
“ Maxime accommodari dgbyit augmentum nymerocunn grativer, 
nevertheless retains. the reading ‘dre τ᾽, ἐχρόμωι.. {{}6 nly οἷν 
jection ta the proposed change.which, occyys $0,,ui..i8. ἐξρυδεν 
currence of ἐκρόμιω within three lines afterwards, in, 4. situgtion 
which precludes the possibility of expunging the augmént: ay 
δ᾽ dy αἴθρρι καὶ νεφέλῃσιν͵ ᾿Ἐκρέμῳ, ἡλάστεον δὲ θεοὶ κατὰ μρικρὸν 
“Ὄλυμπον. ‘This however, if. we remember rightly, 18. δος μὰν 
frequent with’ Homer. A similar corruption in Il. i. 106., 
Marrs καχῶν, οὗ πώποτέ μοι τὸ κρήγυρν εἶπες, passed cuyrent ull 
the time of Heyne, who silently corrected οὕπω ποτέ; . Kuight 
also reads οὐ πῷ ποτε. Wolf retains οὐ πώπρτε. Τὸ the abpve 
two passages may be added two, similarly ‘circumstanced, in the 
Odyssey: v. 63. day δὲ σπέος ἀμφιπεφύχει τηλεδόωσα, and wij, 
175. ἀλλ᾽ οὗ οἵ χάρις ἀμφιπεριστέφεται ἐπέερσιν. Read ἀμφὶ we- 
Φύχει, and ἀμφὶ περιστέφεται. Wolf bas corrected the former 
error, but not the latter: Kaight ready ἀμφὶ πεφύχεε gnd ἀμφὶ 


περιστρέφεται. 


ἮΝ δ os TTR -LUGGAN.  - -᾿᾿ 
᾿ΧΧΙΙ Lib. v. 169," of the ‘Sibyl’: “ Bacchatur demens 
aliena ‘per, antrum Colla ferens ;” carrying her neck as if it 
were nat her own. ‘This may be added to the passages quoted 
by Clarke and Ernesti as parallel to Homer's γκαῆμοῖσ, yeadou 
ἀλλοτρίοισιν, Od. xx. 842. 7 os 
XXII. Lib, viii, 624. ~ « Haud equidem immento Cumez 
carmine vatis Cautum, ne ΝῊ Pelasia tangeret ora: Wesperius 
miles.” The use of equidem here is unusual. Is puto under- 
stood ? or is thd verse corrupt? _ | 
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XXIV. Lib. ix,.158.“Evolvam busto numen jam gentibus 
Isip, Et tectum lino spargam per vylgys Osirin.” - [t may be as 
welf to observe, that jam is not to be construed with ecolvam, 
but with numen: ‘ Isis, who is by this time [in Lucan’s age] 
become the object, of universal worship.” 


reset poe cre Taal 
XXV. Ibid. 569. “ An noceat wis'pila‘bund?’? ‘How 'iv:it 
that no editer had. ventured: on: the’: true ‘reating, nulla? We 
quote the entire conéexbs© ς΄: τ πο προ δ 
_ i+ ‘Quid quiert, Labiene,‘jabes? anliber iv ἀπε ϑ." . 5)" 
Occubuissé velim potiug, quany-segna videre!? 5.) 077 ὁ 
. An sit vita nihil, sed'longam differat‘stas? | 
An noceat-vis nulla bono? fortuneque perdht 
1. «+: Oppdsita virtute.minas? laudandsqne velle. .> τ 
Sit satis, et nunquam successe crescatihonestym? 5... | 
Scimus, et hec nobis non altius inseret Hammon. 
The origin, or at least the codtinued'reception, of the reading 
ufla, maybe trated ¢0'# coreuption‘in the-lite ‘immediately fre- 
eeding:: “: An sit-vita: nihil, sed longa? un differatatas?” | The 


one kepathé other'in-countenanee, “1 ὁ“. et ὁ δ 
' “RXVE, fb. 570. Laudandaque velle Sit satis,” &e. and 593. 
"VL Siveris magna paratar Ὁ ὁ ὃὋ ς Πγω κι μ 
-- '* "Fama bonis, et si successu nuda remoto 
* Τ Ὁ Higdicitur virtus, quidquid laudamds in ullo, 
*Majorum, fortuvia fuit. Quis Marte secundo, ἡ 
- Quis tantum ‘meruit popilorum sangume nomen? 
Hune ego per Syrtes’ Libyaque extrema triumphum _ 
Ducere nigluerim, quam ter Capitolia currn ΟΠ ᾿ 
uN * Scandere Pompeéii, quam frangere colla Jugurthe. | | 
Compare Wordswofth’s Sonnet on the Death of Sclill. 
τς Brave Schill! by death delivered, take thy flight 
From Prussia’s timid region. Go, and rest 
With heroes ’mid the jstande of the blest, 
_ Or in the fields of empyrean light. | 
A meteor wert thou in ἃ. darksome night; ~ 
Yet shall thy name, conspicuous and sublime, 
Stand in the spacious firmament of time, —. 
’ Fixed ag a Star: such glory is thy right. — 
~ Alas! it may not be: for earthly fame 
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“ Ὁ .’Fortune’s frait dependant ; yet there lives “* 
.., ,fAvdudge, mho;.as.man clainis by merit, gives; - 
To.whose.all-pondering mind anoble am, =... , ! 
Fauhfully kept, is as anpble deed; ῸὋ΄ -- 

In whose pure sight all virtue shall succeed. - 
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*X XVII. The well-known epitaph on Sir Jobn Yasha, 
Lie heavy on him, earth! for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee, . 
has been traced to a modern Latin poem by Pierre Juste Sautel, 
entitled, “4 Culicis Exequse :” 
Fertur apis trenaule dixtsse loquaculs bombo, 
Huic sis, terra, levis; nam fuit iste trbs. 
Sautel, however, is himself indebted .to Martial, lib. ν᾿. epigr. 
xxxiv. on the death of a child of six. years old: 
Mollia nec rigidus cespes tegat ossa, nec ili, 
Terra, gravis. fueris; non fuit illa tibi. - 
If the English epigram is a copy, it Is:more probably borrowed 
from Martial than from Sautel. 


on ηΥ͂, SULPICIA. 


" XXVIIL. Sat. $9. Quid facimus? Graios hominumque re- 
liquimus urbes, Ut Romana foret magis his instructa magistris. 
“Plena est Sulpieie sententie. . Olim, inquit;Athenas, Rho- 
daw,. elineque, philosophorum, qui soli hominum δοίη digni 
sunt, civitates ‘dereliquimus, ut his spud nos vocatis urbs Ro- 
manu.sapientie preceptis inbueretur.” Miscellaneee Observa- 
tiones Critice, Amst. 1736. vol. VII. p. 257. We rather id- 
cline to think that hominum, in this passage, bas no sych empha- 
tical meaning as ig attributed to it, but ihat it is merely synony- 
mous with Graiorum ; “,Graios eorumque urbes:”, the same 
form of speech, a little diversified, which occurs, repeatedly i in 
this Satire: 29, leges et Graia inventa retractana. 37, Et studia, 
et sapiens hominum nomengue genusque; i.e. et studia sapjen- 
tiz, et ipsos sapientes. © era also 138, terras,, et patria 
secula mutat? 


wee >eat* 
t ᾿ ΟΣ ee Pee ἢν 


μον γιὰ, ΒΈΑΤΑΟΘΕ. συ. 5,0} 
KXIX. Theb.. i.” 272,~ Sicanos Tonge. relegens’. Alpheus 


amores. Quere, Sicanivs? Sicanus is commoa enough, but of 
Sicdnus we remember no example in the Latin poets. Stcanius 
occurs in Virgil, AEn. iii. 692. Sicanio ptetenta sinu jacet in- 
sula contra Piemmyrium undosum. [{ is not improbable that 
Statius had this passage in view. Sv also En. vii, 416, δίς. 


“XXX. Ib. 293.. quare. impiger ales Portantes precede No- 
tos, Cyllenia proles, aéra perliquidum. ‘Thus Shelley’: 
Morn, noon, and eve, that boat of. of pearl οἱ outran 
‘The. winds that bore it. 


td 
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(Quod ni, as Ov, Met. vii. 450. .΄. ce ἡ ΒΕΤΉΠΟ yt 
Quod nisi .pennatis serpeatibue issetm auras, ' 
Non exempta foret ρῶπθ: 6b 
and elsewhere, Several of the Mss. and editions of Statius, by 
the way, read nisi ; but-this'is probably a corruption.) We are 
prevented from substantjating our emendation, by weat ofaccess, 
at the present moment, to the later Latin poets.: compare bow- 
ever Claudian de Raptu Proserp. 1. . 1. ---- 5. Ὁ ὦ 
- ——— primordia testor. . ; Set 
Noctis, et horrende stagua intemerata paludis, __ 
Si dicto. parere negat, patefacta cieby. . Sooke 
Tartara : Saturni veteres laxabo catenas ; . 
Obducam tenebris lucem: compage soluta re 
- Fulgidus umbroso miscebitur axis Averno. ᾿ς 


See also ib.:iii, speech. of. Jupiter near the commencement of | 

the book; Hom. IL.: viii; Init. speeeh of Jupiter, and his mes- 

sage to Juno and. Mineryaia the ‘latter part-of the same book, 

Sc. Theb. vii, 27, Jupiter’s threat to Mars: | ὁ : τ. - 
Quod nisi; priecipitat: puguas, di¢toque jubentis '°- 
Ocius impingat ‘Tyriis Danaa agmina mucis; ne 
(Nil. equidem prudele. minor,) sit-mite; bonuimque’ __ 


. Numen, et effreni laxentur in otia meres. - trons 
Reddat equos, ensemque mihi: nec sanguinia ultsy |»: Ὁ. 
Jus erit: Wee age oe ee σὴν πὰ “1 ἃ 

ΧΧΧΨΗΝ..ν. 385. ργαγεν of the priéstéss “to” Bac- 
obus :) Omnipotens Niswe pater, cui gentis aviti: Ptidein lapsus 
honos, &c. The epithet omnipotens is here to be “consi ered 
aswething more than ad’ exaggerated tribute bf honor paid to 4 
favorite or local deity; ὃν Ain. ‘xi; 985;- which passigt Sthtitis- 
probably bed in: view: Summe defim, sancti custds SérAttis - 
Apollo, (Stat. Sylv. in obitum - Claudii Etrusci, mit: Summa 
ἀεῦμι Piectas] Da,.pater,, boc.ogstris..zholeri détiecus armis, 
Omanipoteng, Eurip.., ‘Hipp. ἀείδωμεν"άρτεμιν, Gece Avacced, 
See two more examples, cited 4n.the concluding note: of Span- 


» 


heam’s Callimachus, Ain, vii, Qmoipotens Saturnia... - 

XX XV EH Fb, 619. confervultum, et satiate litanti Sanguine; ° 
veriturasque wites et funeta belli’ Pande, ὑεῖ ‘anfensus, vel res 
mistrute tuorem: ᾿ his is' one of the most remarkuble‘instances_ 
of-ttrs substitution of the voeative for the nomnativd,’s licence” 
frequent in Statius, (as ii. 102. Non somni tibi tempus ‘inérs, 
qui, nocte φῃ οὶ τ; Germani secure Jaces,) ‘and not uhcomimén 
in the other [δι poews:..A writer- of ‘the wge ‘of. ‘Lucretias 
would, probably have written ved rea: miseraty’ ‘troram':- Aw 3 


᾿ Notes.on: Status. - .. 4991. 
perhaps to the disuse of this ancient elision that we are to aseribe 
the origin of the license before us. re τ 


XXXIX,. Lib. v. 184. (address of Polyxo to the Lemnian’ 
womes:) ὁ ΕΣ 


nec Imago quietis 
. Vana mee: nudo stabat Venus ense, videri 
_ + Clara: mihi, somnosque super: Quid perditisevumi?- 

Dixit: age aversis thalamos purgate maritis. ον} 

Ipsa faces alias, melioraque foedera jungam. ὦ 

Dixit, et hec ferrum stratis, hoc (credite) ferrum 

Imposuit. Quin, o misere, dum tempus agit rem, - 

Consulite. 
Daniel Heinsius and Jortin propose to read: dum tempus agi’ 
rem: an emendation which appears to be placed beyond a pos-’ 
sibility of doubt by the corresponding passage-inm Virgil, Aen. v. 
636. (speech of Berv€ to the ‘Trojan matrons; a passage which, 
Statius evidently had in his eye throughout the whole of the 
present address :) " ες 

Nam mihi Cassandre per somnum vatis imago . . 

Ardentes dare visa faces: Hic querite 'Trojam, 

Hic domus est, inquit, vobis, Jam tempus agi ses: | 

Nec tantis: mora prodigiis. | 

ΧΙ, Ib. 508. 

Livida fax oculis: tumidi stat in ore veneni 

Spumga virens: ter lingua vibrat, teraa aginina adunci. 

Dentis, et aurafz crudelis gloria froutis Pe, 

-Prominet.. ᾿ ἮΝ . , 
Correct without hesitation, fronti. Theawkward juxta-pogition 
of dentis and frontis is inconceivable in so polished.a versifier . 
as Statius; besides, that the proposed alteration reader the | 
construction easier and more elegant. 


X LL. vi. 273, pater ordine juncto Levus, arundinee recubans- 
ue sub aggere ripe Cernitur, emisseque indulgens Inachus urne. 
To this reading there are, as’ appears to us, two-insuperable — 
objections : in the first place, Statius'woeld never-have placed: 
que in this part of the sentence, whatever Oyid or Horace might; . 
atid secondly, be would not have.committed the inelegant repe- 
tition of gue in the line following. ..Read, therefore, with two . 
of the Mss. as alleged by Barthius ;. Lavys, arundiness recubans 
super aggere ripe. . ΝΕ 
XLH,,db. 389, Et jam sortitus Prothous versarat aéna | 
Casside. Read, with Markland, Protkoos, to avoid the an- ᾿ 
graceful similarity of terminations. -‘Stattus is ratlier addicted ἢ 


° 


JS: Nuga@.--Noetes on, Claudian. 


to Greek forms, at:lenst in. proper names 5 for we doubtiwhether 
he went so far as to write aikeros:and aeros, in spite of the 
authority of Mss. ye : 


XLIIT. ib. 861. Collaque, pectoraque, et vitantia crara.le- 
cessit. The singular flow of this line is copied from /En. xi. 
634, Armaque, corporaque, et permixti cede virorum. So 
Theb. iv. 595. Oraque, pectoraque, et falso clamore levatas. 
668. /Eraque, tympanaque, et biforem -reticere :tumultum. 
The later Latin versifiers never indulge in any boldnesses, with- 
out express permission {rom Virgil. as to the specific. stance : 
their very freedom. is only .a-modification of slavery: precedent 
is every thing with them, and principle nothing. It isthe same 
with the servile imitators of Milton .in this’ country, and wah 
similar classes of writers in all languages. σι 

XLIV. ib, 997. Fundat vel Lycia cornu Tela. Read Lyc- 
tta, 1. e. Cretan. Ain. 1,401. Lyctius Idomeneus. = ~ 


VII, CLAUDIAN. 
XLV. De Laudib. Stilich. ii, 424. 


Est ignota procul, nostreque impervia menti, 
Vix adeunda Deis, anvorum squalida mater, 
Immensi spelunca evi, que tempora ‘vasto 
Suppeditat revocatque sinu : complectitur antrum, 
Omnia qui‘ plactdo consumit numine, serpens, 
Perpetursque viret squamis, caudamque reducto 
Ore vorat, tacito relegens exordia lapsu. ' 
The general idea of this passage is common to’ many poets: 
we quote two of the noblest instances : 
queque in Immenso procul 
tro recumbis otiosa ASternitas, 
Monumenta servaus et ratas leges Jovis, 
Geoolique faates, atque.ephomersdes Defin-—-. :᾿... 
ες . . + ρθε, de Idea Ῥίαϑοιεκα. 
‘Therefore from: Natuse’s inner shrme, 
gods and fiends m worship bend 
Majestic Spirit, be it thine ᾿ 
‘The flame to seize, the veil to rend, 
Where the vast snake Ezernity 
la charmed sleep doth ever lie. 
Shelley, Demon of the Werid. 
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Xen. Anab. i. 3, 2. Ὕστερον δὲ (ὁ Κλέαρχος,) ἐπεὶ ἔγνω ὅτι 
οὐ δυνήσεται βιάσασθαι, ξυνήγαγεν ἐκκλησίαν τῶν αὑτοῦ στρατιωτῶν" 
καὶ πρῶτὸν μὲν ἐδάκρυε πολὺν χρόνον ἑστὼς, (οἱ δὲ ὁρῶντες ἐθαύμαζον 
wal ἐσιώπων,) εἶτα ἔλεξε τοιάδε. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, i. 615. 

He now prepar’d 
To speak; whereat their doubled ranks they bend | 
From wing to wing, and half enclose him round 
With all his peers: attention held them mute. 
‘Thrice he essay’d, and thrice, in spite of scorn, 
Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth: at last 
Words, interwove with sighs, found out their way. 
Herodot. vii. 85. Εἰσὶ δέ τινες νομάδες ἄνθρωποι Σαγάρ- 
rior καλούμενοι, ἔδνος μὲν Περσικὸν καὶ φωνῇ, σκευὴν δὲ μεταξὺ 
ἔχουσι πεποιημένην τῆς τε Περσικῆς καὶ τῆς Πακτυϊκῆς" οἱ παρείχοντο 
μὲν ἵππον ὀκτακισχιλίην, ὅπλα δὲ οὐ νομίζουσι ἔχειν οὔτε χάλκεα, 
οὔτε σιδήρεα, ἔξω ἐγχειριδίων. χρέωνται δὲ σειρῇσι πεπλεγμένῃησι ἐξ 
ἱμάντων ταύτῃσι πίσυνοι ἔρχονται ἐς πόλεμον" ἡ δὲ μάχη τούτεων τῶν 
ἀνδρῶν ἥδε" ἐπεὰν συμμίσγωσι τοῖσι πολεμίοισι, βάλλουσι τὰς σειρὰς, 
ἐν ἄκρῳ βρόχους ἐχούσας" ὅτευ δ᾽ ἂν τύχῃ, ἥν τε ἵππου, ἣν re ἀνθρώ- 
που, ἐπ᾿ ἑωυτὸν ἕλκει" οἱ δὲ ἐν ἕρκεσι ἐμπαλασσόμενοι διαφθείρονται. 
Thus likewise Pausanias.(referred to by the commentators on 
Herodotus), i. 21. of the Sarmatians: σειραῖς περιβαλόντες τῶν 
πολεμίων ὁπόσοις καὶ τύχοιεν, τοὺς ἵππους ἀποστρέψαντες, ἀναστρέ- 
φουσι τοὺς ἐνσχεθέντας ταῖς σειραῖς. Compare with this, Captain 
Basil Hall’s description of the South American /asso.—Quar- 
terly Review, No. Lxx. p. 391, art. Henderson and Gamba 
on Southern Russia: “" Formerly these Ossetinians [inhabitants 
of the cliffs of Caucasus] are said to have been in the habit of 
seizing the unwary traveller, by throwing from their lurking- 
places the noose of a rope, like the lasso used by the Guauchos 
Gauchos ?] to catch their wild horses in the Pampas.” Quere, 
5 not /asso derived from /arus, subaudi funis ἢ 
English orthography, &c. in the seventeenth century.— 
Although it be true that English orthography in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries: was exceedingly irregular, it 1s not 
less true that this uvufixedness has been somewhat exagge- 
rated. We have collected, in the course of our not very exten- 
sive researches, a number of instances in which the old spelling 
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varied from the present, and in which it was tolerably constant. 
They are gathered chiefly from the authors of the times of 
James I., Charles I., and Charles 1. The Classical Journal, 
it is true, concerns itself chiefly with the languages “‘ quorum 
Flaminia tegitur cinis atque Latina :” yet to the readers of a 
philological work such a contribution, trifling as it 1s, will not 
prove wholly uninteresting. 

Apricock for apricot, now a vulgarism ; in Spanish, alcar- 
coque, or albarcoque.— Physitian, musitian.—Dicel for devil, 
according to the etymology; as diavolo, diable, &c. This 
also has become vulgar. Most vulgarisms are, tn fact, remnants 
of the ancient tongue—examples of which are perpetually oc- 
curring to the reader of our elder writers. Countrey for country 
——contrée: it was in fact originally a trisyllable, or at least sus- 
ceptible of being pronounced as such; so bretheren (employed 
by Southey in bis Madoc), childeren, whence Milton’s childern, 
(Par. Lost, early editions,) the north country childer, and the 
common children.—Stifeled, trickeled, aud so forth, for stifled, 
&c.— Bin for been.—Ghess and ghest, for guess and guest.— 
Epitomy for epitome ; and so ia some other words of the same 
termination. (Milton, on the other band, writes epileps and 
apopler, according to the etymology. ᾿Επιληψία and ἀκοκληξία 
would be solecisms in Greek.)—Happily for haply.— Assoon, 
aswell, for as soon, as well.—Beleeve ; seldom beleave— Re- 
ceave, conceave, &c.—Shrike for shriek.— Forraine (foraneus). 
—Then for than.—O’re for o’er.—Comming for coming.— 
Yeeld for yield.—Wee, hee, shee, bee, for we, &c.—We might 
add more, but we distrust the patience of our readers. We sub- 
join a few obsolete words and phrases, worthy of notice. 

Must-what for much ; as, much-what of the same kind. So 
most-what.—To hair the brain; whence hair-brained, not, as 
it is frequently written, on the ground of an imaginary etymo- 
logy, hare-brained.— State, for footing: Also, for statement. 
The latter word is not in fact more than fifty years old. Ina 
letter dated 1769, Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. Vol. vi. p. 257. 
ed. 1814, we read: “I send youa state of Dr. Kennicott’s 
collation of the Hebrew Mss, lately published.” Even in Sir 
W. Scott, Waverley, Vol. iii. chap. iv. ““ Waverley therefore 
wrote a short state of what had happened.”—We believe 
we have exemplified progress from Milton and Shakspeare in 
a former Number ; see also Ford’s Plays, p. 303. ed. Gifford.— 
All the whole: “ Batt! thou that mak’st all the whole parish 
whine.” Dryden’s Miscellanies, and elsewhere. ‘‘ All th’ whole 
Hellespont,” Cowper's Homer—Rise, rhyming to skies, for 
rose: Beaumont’s Psyche, Canto xv. Stanza Ixxxiv. (In Lord 
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Stirling’s Poems we have raise for rose, according to the com- 
mon analogy of verbs.) Hence the corruption r7z._ So, light for 
lighted (even in Wesley’s Diary), now lit.—Indeed, 1. e.tn deed, 
an fact, in reality ; the antithesis of in supposition or in ap- 
pearance ; as in Greek ἔργῳ and λόγῳ.--- Presently, fur wnmedi- 
ately.—As for that, now a vulgarism : Locke, ‘* These words 
of your Lordship’s have nothing in them as I perceive,” &c. : so 
Barrow, &c.—Of the double and triple negative, and double 
comparative and superlative, we have elsewhere spoken. We 
confess that we would willingly have retained the former, as 
more natural and grammatical, than the present mode of speaking. 


In Kal. Jan. mpcccxxviHi. 


Jam cceli rediere vices; portasque recludis 
Horarum, et renovas tempora, Jane biceps. 

Annuite, o Saperi, votis, vestroque resurgens 
Auspicio felix impleat annus iter. | 

Prole redundet ager: careant rubigine messes : 
Parcat velivole pontus obesse rati. 

Tuque, o Libertas, Pacem comitata sororem 
Huc ades, et.miseris gentibus alma veni. 

Jam satis AXtoli rubuerunt cedibus agri,’ 
Cecropizque arces, Ioniumque mare : 

Jam satis afflictum tenuit Discordia lberum, 
In proprios vertens impia tela sinus. 

Ceelicole meliora parant. Jam Marte Britanno 
Fervet oliviferi ripa beata ‘T'agi. 

Illum fida colit Victoria, sive tyrannos 
Subruat, et populis libera jura paret; 

Seu mollem tegat Auroram, Burmzque ferocis 
Purpureos fundat, Gange tremente, duces ; 

Sive truces sternat telis ultricibus Afros, 
Nequicquam horrendis agmina fisa sacris. 

_ Stet modo, et inceptum servet Fortuna tenorem, 
Neu pudeat justo consuluisse Deos. 
(Cetera desiderantur.) 


We conclude our heavy packet of trifles with a hitherto 
undetected plagiarism, or borrowing of Pope. Andrew Mar- 
vell thus describes a cultivated landscape : 

’Tis not, as once appear’d the world, 
A heap confus’d together hurl'd ; 

All negligently overgrown, 

Gulphs, desarts, precipices, stone. 


1 The siege of Missolonghi. 
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Your lesser world contains the same, 
Bat in more decent order tame. 


Appleton House. 
Thus Pope : 


Not chaos-like, together crush’d and bruts’d, 
But, like the world, harmoniously confus’d. 
Windsor Forest. 


BOINTOS. 


᾿ NOTICE OF 


BIBLIOTHECA SUSSEXIANA: a Descriptive 
Catalogue, accompanied by Historical and Bigraphi- 
cal Notices, of the Manuscripts and Printed Books 
contained in the Library of H. R. H. the Dune of 
Sussex, in Kensington Palace. By T. J. Pettt- 
GREW, F.R.S., F.A.S., F.L.S. ὅς. &t. ἄς. Vol. 1. 
Parts 1. and 11. Imperial 8vo, and Royal 4to. 


Tue Duke of Sussex is among the few princes in the world, 
who have been distinguished for the love and the study of litera- 
ture; and we do not fear to be contradicted when we assert that he 
has excelled them all. With exquisite taste and noble munifi- 
cence he has collected a library, which may vie with the most 
celebrated private collections in Europe. But His Royal High- 
ness is not only intimately acquainted with Bibliographic science, 
but he is versed in the Greek and Latin languages, and he is 
a critical Hebrew scholar. With modern languages he is deeply 
and practically acquainted. 

These volumes, the two first of his Catalogue, have been 
produced by the extensive knowlege, the accurate taste, and in- 
defatigable industry of his secretary and librarian, Mr. Petti- 
GREw, to whose skill and discernment the collection 1s greatly 
indebted.—This Part contains only the Theological articles; 
and in this department His Royal Highness’s library is unri- 
valled. In Classics, we believe that only the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s and Lord Spencer’s collections can enter into com- 
petition with that of Kensington Palace; and in Lexicography, 
we believe no library can be more complete, In our future 
Nos. we shall endeavor to make our readers acquainted with 
some of the most rare and valuable articles. εν = 
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LATELY PUBLISHED. 


The Delphin and Variorum Classics, Nos. 101 to 104. . 
containing Livy. Pr. 1. 1s. per No.—Large paper, double. 
Present Subscription, 983. 

As it may not be convenient to new Subscribers to purchase at once 
all the Nos. now published, Mr. V. will accommodate such by deliver- 
ing one or two back Nos. with each new No. till the set is completed. 

Classical Manual ; or a Mythological, Historical, and Geogra- 
phical Commentary on PorpEe’s HoMER and DryYvEN’s ENEID 
OF VIRGIL: witha copious Index, forming a Dictionary of Refe- 
rence on most Classical Subjects. One vol. 8vo. price 168. 

This work is of a very comprehensive nature. It is professedly a 
commentary on the two Poems above mentioned; but from the very 
elaborate and detailed manner which bas been adopted in the execu- 
tion, it will be found useful as a book of general reference on the 
mythology, the religious rites, and the customs of the ancients, as well 
as ow much of their real history and geography: a great variety of 
information on these points, otherwise attainable only by much research 
and reference to many scarce and expensive books, being comprised 
in this volume. 

Great pains. have been taken in the enumeration of the names and 
representations of the heathen gods, &c., to render it serviceable, by 
ἃ copious Index, to the admirer of ancient medals and statues. 

It may be well to observe, that much care bas also been taken to 
obviate the objections which have hitherto existed to the study of 
mythology by young persons, and that this book may therefore, with 
perfect propriety, be intrusted to the perusal of youth of either sex. 


Miscellanea Graca Dramatica, in scriptis maximime ‘erudi- 
turum virorum varie dispersa, in unum fasciculum collecta. 
By a Graduate of Cambrige, and Editor of the ‘ Theatre of the 
Greeks,’ Price 10s. 6d. 8vo. Grant, Cambridge. 

Etymons of English Words. By the late J. THOMSON. 
Price 185. 4to. 

Remarks on the supposed Dionysius Longinus, with an 
attempt to restore the ‘l'reatise on Sublimity to its original state. 
Ose vol. 8vo. 

An Introduction to the Greek and Latin Classics. By the 
Rev. T. F. Dispin, D.D. 4th edit. 2 vols, Svo. @i. 99. 
Harding. Large paper, δέ, 6s. 

We shall hope to give a review of this work in our next Number. 

Second Latin Exercises, adapted to every Grammar, and 
intended as an Introduction to the ‘ Elegantie Latina.’ By the 
Rev. E. Vatry. Price 2s. 6d, duod. 
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Geographi Greci Minores. Hudsoniane ‘editionis adnetatio- 
nes integras cum Dodwelli dissert. edidit F. Fr. GAIL, vol. 1. 
continens Hannonis et Scylacis Periplus, cum indicibus copiosis et 
tabulis geographicis. S8vo. Lutet. 1826. 


Mr. Gail, a son of the celebrated professor of that name, has under- 
taken this task : the first volume, containing the Peripluses of Hanzo 
aad Scylax, has just now left the press; and promises a series of publi- 
cations equally honorable for the author, and contributing to the pro- 
gress of the study of ancient geography. 

Mr. Gail, the son, very justly thought himself entitled to insert in his 
new edition those dissertations which Dodwell, at the solicitation of 
Mr. Hudson, had written for each of these geographers, together with 
all the notes contained in them. By this means the whole contents of 
the first edition may be had already, and with less expense, indepen- 
dent of what the inquiries and the erudition of the author shall add ia 
fatare. 

In examining the Periplus of Hanno, which could not be done with- 
out a closer inquiry into ancient geography, Mr. Gail has almost fol- 
lowed thé system of Mr. Gosselin,—that is to say, he has redaced the 
navigation of the ancients along the western coasts of Libya to bounds 
more reasonable and more probable. He makes Hanno not go beyond 
the Cape of Bajador. The learned Bougainville, and Mr. Falconer, 
with many others, make Hanno sail even to the Gulf of Gaimea; bet 
before we give ourselves up to imagination, we must listen te matters 
of fact; and, where facts are wanting, collect sach conclusions as are 
most nateral. To suppose, however, that the Carthaginian ships, with- 
out a compass, traversed the Atlantic Ocean, is not consistent with rea- 
som, when there iz nothing to support it, and when we sce our ships at 
present passing to Brasil, and coming back to double the Cape of Goed 
Hope. Mr. Gosselin, in his learned researches, has collected and ad- 
daced all the necessary proofs, ia order to show that the 
like other nations, in their regular navigation did not sail pail (get) beyond 
the Cape of Bajador. A tempest may cast a ship from its reguler 
track ; bet we must not conciede any thing from thence. We will 
even admit that the voyage under Necao round Africa bas taken place ; 
but we must yemark, that Herodotus makes the Phocnicians pass from 
the Arabic Gulf into the Atlantic Ocean, and retarn along Afica froe 
south to porth, which is indeed a passable route, along the coasts; 
whilst the same historian says, that Sataspes was shipwrecked em the 
coatrary course, that is to say, when he sailed from the Straits of 


Hanno was said by them to have taken; and we cannof bat appland 


mentary of this Periples, Mr. Gail, the son, departs from Mr. Gonselin’s 
Opinion only in a few passages. Thes, p. 118. (p. 4 Hinds) the here 
of the Occadeat (la comme du Conchant) i mot not a promostory, bat the 
moath of a river. On comparing the farther particulars given by 
Hanno with the modern maps, Xr. Gail, the soa, could aot assign to 
the horn of the Occident the same place with Mr. Gosselin ; 

it im a river sifmated a ttle towards the south of the Cape 

Both of these imterpreters differ also ia the situation of the 
island of Cerne. Mr. Gosselin says it is tho island of Fedal. Mr. Gail 
being aware that his text places it im the interior of a gall, and guided 


af 
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by the succession of his conjectures, at the mouth of the river Sebou, 
thinks that the position of the island of Cerne must have been here, 
and pretends that this island might: have been swallowed by the force 
ofthe river. According to his opinion, it is at least the only place 
which the connexion of the passage allows to be assigued to this island 
on our modern maps. The author has at present collected the best 
motes on this passage ; Mr. Falconer, Ukert, and above all, Mr. Gos- 
selin, having been laid under contribution by him. Respecting the 
critical part of his work, he could not perform very much, for want of 
manuscripts: we regret only that the editor could hesitate to insert 
into the text, p. 114. 1. 15. παραλλάξωντες, instead of the vicious reading 
«αραλλάξαντος . and farther on κατωκχίσαεμεν, an evident correction. 

We come now to Scylax. The editor, in a separate dissertation, which 
is not devoid of critical taste and erudition, has perbaps taken too much 
care to assert the antiquity of this Periplus, or at least does not suffi- 
ciently agree with himself on many points; viz. that this piece bears 
the marks of a later epoch than that of Herodotus, and more ap- 
proaching to that of Philip. M.Letronne, a member of the Institute 
of France, bas written a series of compositions in the Journal des Sa- 
vans ; and has pointed out several parts of this Periplus, and partica- 
larly respecting that section called Italy and Greece, as bearing nu- 
merous marks of a geography belonging to the age of Philip. 

The indices of antiquity, however, evidently refer in many parts to 
this Periplus, and particularly in all those parts which contain the 
description of Asia and Libya. More than once Herodotus and the 
Periplus comment on each other; and both together afford information, 
which could belong only to the 5th or 6th century before the present 
era. Thus Scylax introduces the:island of Thonis, instead of which 
was placed the city of Canope. Herodotus and the Periplus have only 
one syrtis, and make no difference between the great and the small one. 
Scylax mentions the small syrtis twice; but it appeared to the new 
editor, p. 621, that both the passages where a different syrtis is denoted, 
are from another hand than that which originally wrote down this part 
of the Periplus. This hypothesis is at least ingenious. Scylax and 
Herodotus seem also to deviate from other authors as to the bounda- 
ries of Phoenicia and Cilicia: see the notes, p. 572, 573. and 623. 

The new editor appears to have often recourse to the system of in- 
terpolation; it is trae he always gives an account of them, as he con- 
siders them as additions successively made to a book frequently used, 
and rather as transformations of the book than as interpolations, 

The author seems to have paid attention as well to the critical as to 
the explanatory part of the commentary. The following is a sample of 
his corrections: p. 236. |. 6. (p. 1. Huds.) he reads πλημμυρίδες καὶ τενάγη 
instead of πιλάγη, and he is evidently in the right. P. 256.1. 6. (p. 13. 
init. Huds.) instead of καὶ Οὐριτὸν ἐν τῷ *Ixoviw, where Gronovius rightly 
reads Θύριον, Mr. Gail, the son, finishes the correction by reading 4 τῷ 
κόλπῳ, which we prefer by far to that of Palmerius, ἐν τῷ ᾿Ακτίῳ, and to 
that of Gronovius, ἐν τῷ ᾿Ἰόνῳ : for to what purpose woald it be to say of 
Thyriam that it is situated on the Ionian gulf? It is neither more nor 
less so than all the neighboring ports; whilst it is natural to specify that 
it lies also in the gulf of Anactorium, when the place which the author 
is going to name lies without the gulf. P. 268, 1. 13. (p. 20. Huds.) 
the new editor, instead of κωτὼ δὲ ταῦτα (i.e. Troezen.) Υἱσός tors Καλαυρία, 
reads μετὰ δὶ ταῦτα, which is more agreeable to geographical truth, and 
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exhibits only one of the most: common alterations. P. 316. 1. 6. tustead 
Of Kapyndeéy... πόλις φιάλων, where Slothouwer is inclined to read πόλις 
μεγάλη (cf. p. 581, 682.), Mr. Gail reads πόλις φοινίκων, a correction which 
is beyond any doubt. _ These examples excite a favorable idea of the 
text. The notes of this young scholar. are a repertory, where geagra- 
phical erudition displays itself abundantly, but without extravagance, 
and without the rage of compiling and collecting unseasonably. Per- 
haps the desire to find out something makes him 8 little too daring; 
‘but the errors which the young scholar may have committed will 
easily be excused, on account of the fine things which are ip much 
greater number still preserved by his pen. The age of the editor, the 
ardor which he shows to continue a difficult enterprise, (for the second 
yolume will shortly appear,) make him worthy of approbation and en- 
couragement; and as Englishmen, we ought to encourage a stranger 
who propagates in bis country a work enriched with the erudition 
of Dodweil and Hudson, our countrymen. As an heir of a name ce- 
lebrated in Greek literature, Mr. Gail, the son, seems worthy to bear it 
with honor. 


Ancient Literature and Chronicles. Literature has been much 
indebted to the various Societies which have been established for 
the dissemination of knowlege. Under the fostering care of such 
Societies, men of the first-rate talents and the most extensive 
᾿ knowlege have been encouraged to devote their time to the earliest 
records of their respective countries.—In France, M. Renouard 
having been elected perpetual secretary of the Académie Francaise, 
was induced to publish the Remains of the Romanse Language, 
or that language which was in general use after the Latin had lost 
many of its variable terminations, and before the Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and French, were modelled into their present forms, 
The Society for promoting Ancient Literature of the North, at 
Copenhagen, has patronised that eminent linguist Professor Rask, 
and his able coadjutor Dr. C. Rafn, who are printing the Icelandic 
Sagas, or Chronicles, and what remains of the old Norse, or Danish 
language, from which originate those dialects that are spoken 
from the Frozen Ocean to the River Eyder. Some beautiful copies 
of these Sagas have been sent to our Royal Society of Literature ; 
among whose Royal Associates is Mr. Turner, the indefatigable 
and acenrate Anglo-Saxon and English historian. To his un- 
wearied assjduity in searching out original documents, we are in- 
debted for the attention which is now paid to the Anglo-Saxou,— 
a language most important to every Englishman who would wish 
to understand the origin of his own language, customs, and laws. 

If Societies claim our praise for their exertions, how much more 
is due to those patriotic individuals who devote their property to 
promote the cause of literature? Amongst the most forward of 

hese is his Grace the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, whose 
magnificent library at Stowe is 4s much distinguished for the faci- 
lity that is given to literary men to consult its stores, as for its fine 
collection of printed books, and for the number and importance 
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of its manuscripts, particularly in Irigh and Anglo-Saxon literature, 
and the topography of the county of Bucks. An extensive history 
of the county is preparing under the patronage and at the expense 
of the Duke. The venerable librarian at Stowe, the Rev. C. 
O’Conor, D.D. has previously given undoubted proofs of his great 
erudition, by publishing an account of the Stowe Manuseripts, ia 
ἃ quarto volume, entitled Bibliotheca MS. Stowensis. His great 
work, the Irish Chronicles, equally creditable to the author and 
his noble patron, has just appeared, under this title, Rerum Hi- 
bernicarum Scriptores Veteres. This work, which displays the 
sober exercise of Dr, O’Conor’s extraordinary critical powers, will 
ever remain a monument of his indefatigable industry and pro- 
found learning. Those who have experienced the loss of time, 
the great expense, and the almost insuperable difficulty jn deci- 
phering many ancient manuscripts, rendered still more illegible by 
frequent and unusual contractions, will know how to estimate tha 
important labors of Dr. O’Conor, and the liberality of bis patrow 
in giving publicity to the Irish Chronicles, They are interesting 
ἴῃ many points of view, but especially as affording authentic spe- 
cimens of a language which some consider the oldest in Europe, 
and clasely allied to the Phgenician or ancient Hebrew. The work 
is written iu a neat and easy Latin style, and comprised in four 
volumes quarto, cautaining more than 2700 pages. It is printed 
at Buckingham, and does great credit to the press of Mr. Seeley. 

A work of such merit seldom issues from the press; and though 
it is not of popular interest, we will, without the formality of a 
review, lay before our readers a general account of what eacla 
volume contains. . Ν 

In Vol. [. there is ἃ minute description of the early Igish Ma- 
nuscripts, and some particulars of the authors by whom the Chro- 
nicles were compiled, accompanied by beautiful aud accurate fac- 
similes of the manuscripts.—The most, early. mention of Ireland, 
collected from Greek, Roman, and other guthors.—Remarks og 
Irish poetry, and a collection of the most ancient and inferesting 
poems, with a literal Latin translation — Important critical matter 
on the origin of writing and the age of manuscripts. 

Vol. II, contains the Annals of Tigernach, an abbot of Cloyne, 
who died A.D. 1088. These annals begin in the year before Christ 
305, and end with Tigernach’s death, A.D. 1088. There are two 
columas in each page: on the left is the original Irish, printed ia 
a most beaytiful Irish type, aud on the right a literal Latin version 
by Dr. O’Conor, with copious critical notes at the foot of the page. 
—The Annals of Inisfallen, so called because they were written in 
the abbey built on the island of Inisfallen, in the lake of Killaroey : 
these anuals.are from A.D. 428 to 1196. Another copy of the Annals 
of Inisfallen, from the Dublin Ms. from A.D. 250 to 1088: these 
annals are not printed in columns, hut the Irish 15. ἢ the Italic cha- 


-- 
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ydeter, and immediately below: ia Roman type, is Dr. O’Conor’s 
literal Latin translation._The Annals of the Monastery of Boelley, 
from A.D. 420 to 1245: the former part of the text is chiefly in 
Latin, and the latter in Irish, a translation of which is given by 
Dr. O’Conor. " 

In Vol. ILI. we have the Annals or Chronicle of Donnegal, or 
what is more commonly called the Four Masters, because these 
annale were compiled by four monks of Donegal, who were great 
masters of Irish literature. ‘Fhey begin about 2000 years before 
the Christian era, and extend to A.D. 1171. The pages are not 
divided into columns, but the Irish is priuted in the Italic cha- 
racter, in the upper part of the page, and immediately below is the 
literal Latin version. 

Vol. IV. comprehends the Chronicles of Ulster, from A.D. 431 
to 1131. The Irish is printed in the Italic character, and the 
Latin version in Roman, enclosed by brackets. The volume closes 
with a copious general index. 

As this work does not contain a popular history, but original 
documents, affording materials for historical and philological in- 
vestigation, the origin of laws and customs, of the greatest import- 
ance to the Literati,.we are glad to see it written in Latin, as in 
this language it is accessible to the Learned of all the world. Had 
the preface, translation, and notes, been in our vernacular lan- 
guage, its use would have been limited to those conversant with 
English. With the important assistance given by the learned Dr. 
O’Conor, a sufficient knowlege of the Irish language might soon 
be obtained to give a popular English translation of the most in- 
teresting Chronicles, and comprised in one small volume. ‘This we 
trust to see speedily accomplished. 


IN THE PRESS. 


᾿ Shortly will be published. The Etymology of the Latin 
Lunguage. By the Rev. F. Vauey, M.A. 


Prosodial Greek Gradus. By the Rev. J. Brassz, M.A. 
late Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb. In one thick vol. 8vo. Will 
be published on the 30th of August. . 


FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Contents of the Journal des Savans for January, 1827. 


1. Das alte Megaris, &c.; c’est ἃ dire, Essai sur l’Histoire et la Géo- 
graphie: de l’ancienne Mégaride, par Hermann Reinganum. Berlin. 
Revue de 11 pages [par M. Hase]. 
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2.. Inscriptiones Antique, ἃ Comite Carolo Vidua in Turcico itinere 
collectz. Paris in 8vo. avec. 60 planches lithographiées. 10 pages. [M. 
Letronne. } + 

8. Ju-kiao-li, ou les deux Cousines; roman Chinois, traduit par 
M. Abel Rémusat, précédé d’une préface ot se trouve un paraliéle 
des Romans de la Chine et de ceux de |’Europe. 4 vols in 12mo. 16 
pages. [M. Raynourd. | 


oe ee 8 1 
4: e375 2. The Seven Scas; a Dictionary. and Grammar of 


the Persian language, by His Majesty Abu Aldaffer Moaz-eddeen hai- 
der, King of Oude, ia 7 parts, printed at the royal press at Lucknow. 
1822. in folio. 10 pages. {2nd article of the Baron Silvestre de Sacy.] 

5. Eunapii Sardiani Vitas Sophistarum et Fragmenta Historiarum, 
recensuit notisque illustravit J. F. Boissonade; accedit annotatio Dan. 
Wyttenbachii, Amstelodami, 2 vols. in 8vo. 7 pages. [3d article of M. 
Cousin.] 

6. Nouvelles Littéraires. 7 pages. 


February. 


1. Eunapii Sardiani, &c. &c. 9 pages. [4th article of M. Cousin. } 

2. Voyages et Aventures dans les provinces de Perse situées sur les 
νος méridionales de la mer Caspienne; avec un appendiz contenant 
de courtes notices relatives ἃ la géologie et au commerce de la Perse ; 
par J. B. Frazer. 10 pages. [The Baron Silvestre de Sacy. ] 

3. Anatomie comparée du Cerveau dans les quatre classes des ani- 
maux vertébrés, appliqué ἃ la physiologie et a Ja pathologie du systéme 
nerveux ; par 7’. £. νὴ Serres, (ouvrage qui a remporté le prix & l’Acar 
demie Royale des Sciences.) 4 pages. [M. Tessier. ] 

4. Mémoires de {’Institut Royal de France, Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles Lettres. 10 pages. [M. Raoul Rochette. } 

5. Transactions of the Historical and Literary Committee of the 
American Philosophical Society, held at Philadelphia, for promoting 
useful knowlege. 10 pages. [M. Abel Rémusat.] 

6. CEuvres de Descartes publi¢es par M. Victor Cousin. 11 vols. in 
Svo. 9 pages. [2nd article. M. Daunou.} 

7. Nouvelles Littéraires. 9 pages. 


March. 


1. Mémoire de l'Institut Royal de France, Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres. 9 pages. [2nd article M. Raoul Rochette. } 

2. Incerti Auctoris Liber de expugnatione Memphidis et Alexan- 
driz, vulgo adscriptus Abou-Abdallz Mohammedi, Omari filio, Wa- 
kideo, Medinensi. Textum Arabicum ex codice bibliothece L. B. 
descripsit, plurimisque vitiis purgatum edidit et annotationem adjecit 
H. Arens Hamaker, LL. OO. in Academia L. B. professor ordin. &c. 
&o. Lugduni Batavorum 1625. 220 pages in 4to. and 150 pages of 
Arabic text. 9 pages. [The Baron Silvestre de Sacy.] 

3. Résumé de I’Histoire Littéraire de Portugal, suivi du résamé de 
Vhistoire litteraire du Brésil, by Ferdinand Denis. 13 pages. [M. Ray- 
nouard. | 


1 Vide Classical Journal, No. Lxix. p. 162. 
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4, Inscriptiones Antique, a Comite Carolo Vidua in Turcico itinere 
collectz. Paris. excud. Dondey Dupré, with 60 lithographed plates. 
14 pages. [M. Letronne. ] | 

5. L. C. Richard, batanices professoris in faoultate medicinzw Pari- 
siensi, regi scientiarum academia socii, &c. Commentatio botanica 
de coniferis et cycladeis, caracteres genericos singulorum utriusque 
familie et figuris analyticis eximie ab auctore ipso ad naturam delinea- 
tis ornatos complectens. Opus posthumum ab Achille Richard filio, 
med. doctore, botanices in académia Parisiensi professore, perfectum 
et in lucem editum. This work is dedicated to M. de Humboldt in the 
following terms: Peregrinatori indefesso, rerum naturaliam scrutatori 
accuratissimo seientiarom physicarum et mathematicarum observatori 
tam acuto quam perfecto, Alexandro de Humboldt, admirationis reve- 
rentiz’et grati animi testimoniam. 4 pages. [M. ‘Tessier. | 

.6. CEuvres de Descartes, publiées par M. Victor Cousin, in eleven 
volumes in 8vo. with a fac-simile of the handwriting of Descartes. 
3d article. 6 pages. [M. Daunou. ]. . δ 

7. Nouvelles Littéraires. 6 pages. 


SELECTION OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


_ 1. Synglosse, oder Grundsactze der Sprachferschung. Prinei- 
ples of research on languages, by Junius Faber. Carlsruhe, 1826. 

The purport of this work is, to show that all languages are de- 
Fived from the same origin, or in other words, that there is but oke 
language in the world, and that what we generally calt languages 
ard nothing else but dialects of this original langaage or radical 
idiom, which the author endeavors to prove by physiological ar- 
goments, . ; 


2. An Essay on the Pali, or sacred language of the peninsula of 
India beyond the Ganges, with six lithographic plates, by E. Bur- 
nouf and Chr. Lassen, members of the Asiatic society of Paris, in 
ϑνο. 222 pages. Paris, 1826. 


3. Lettre sur danciens Manuscrits ‘ou Papyrus; a Letter on 
some ancient Manuscripts or Papyrus written in the Neski Arabic 
character, discovered lately at Memphis, by the Baron Silvestre 
de Sacy. ‘his work describes a passport written in the Neski 
character, and dated in the 133rd year of the Hejra, and given by 
the fockiel or lieutenant of the Emir Abd-el-melk-ben-Yezzid. By 
this manuscript it appears, that the Neski Arabic character was 
known at the period of the date of the pasaport, vis. in the year of 
the Hejra 133; whereas its. invention has been hitherto ascribed 
to the celebrated Vizir Abu-Ali-ben-Mokla, who died in the year 
of the Hejra 326; so that, it seems by this passport, the Neski 
character was known about two centuries before the period 

ed to it." 
a a a a a a ITO ES 


.J. Grey Jackson supposes the Neski character to be at least as 
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4. Animadversiones in Herodotum: scripsit Tr. Hoegerus. (Aeta 
philologorum Monacensium tom. ui. fasc. 4. pag. 480.) 
Our limits do not permit us to detail the philological observa- 
tions given in this work, which merit the attention of the learned. ᾿ 


5. Cours de Litérature Grecque moderne. A course of Lectures 
on modern Greek Literatare, delivered at Geneva by J. R. Nerou- 
los, formerly first minister of the Greek Hospodars of Walachria 
and Moldaviu, in 8vo. Geneva, 1827. 


6. Nouvelle Grammaire Hébraique. A new Hebrew Grammar, 
argued and compared by M. Sarchi, doctor of laws, member of the 
university of Vienna, and of the Asiatic society of Paris. Published 
by subscription at 10 fr. 1 vol. in 8vo. 


7. Chrestomathie Arabe, or Extracts from divers Arabian authors 
in verse as well as in prose, with a French translation and notes for 
the use of the Royal College at Paris, of the living languages of 
the East. Second edition, corrected and enlarged by the Baron 
Silvestre de Sacy. The second volume of this excellent elemen- 
tary work bas appeared, and will be followed by a-third and fourth : 
it will not be long before the third volume will be published, and 
the fourth will have the title of Extraits de divers grammatriens et 
scholiastes Arabes, or Supplément ἃ la grammaire et ἃ la Chresto- 
mathie Arabes, : 


8. Atlas contenant, par ordre chronologique, les cartes relatives 
ἃ la géographie d Hérodote, de Thucydide, et de Xenophon, witlr 
the plans of battles described: by these ‘three historians, &c. by 
M. Gail, of the Royal Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres. 
107 maps, in 4to. price 60 fr. Paris, 1826. 


9. Archimedes von Syrakus vorhandene Werke. The works of 
Archimedes of Syracuse-translated from the Greek, with criticel 
aud explanatory notes, and 13 lithographie plates by Nizze. in 
4to. Stralsund, 1825. 7  " 


10. C. Julius Cesar; recensuit et emendavit F. G. Pothier. 
vol. 3. In 8vo. Price δὲ fr. Paris, 1826. 


11. Les Ruines de Pompei, drawn and measured by F. Mazois, 


old as Muhammed (Mahomet); be bas in his possession a- Ms.: in 
the Neski character dated in the 15th year of the Hejra, just after the 
conquest of Jerusalem, which he has good reason to think ig a fac~ 
simile, and if so it adds another century to the received opinion of the 
antiquity of the Neski character. An incorrect translation of this im- 
portant document has been inserted in the Messager des Pa s-bas 

, Sciences et les Arts, Αοὐϊ 1826. p.158. and in other periodicals of the 
continent. . . 
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architect in the years 1819, 20, asd 21. 20th Number, in folio, of 
three leaves, besides four plates. Price 20 frs. Paris. 

. We understand that this interesting work, left imperfect by the 
death of the author, will be continued and finished by M. Gau, 
architect, author of the Antiquities of Nubia. 


12. Tullii Ciceronis de re publica que supersunt. Varietatem 
lectionis ex editione prima sumptam subjecit, notulas Maji alio- 
rumque velectas nec non suas, cum indice nominum propriorum, ad- 
didit, emendare aliquot loca tentavit Jo. Fr.C. Lehner. Accedunt 
varize lectiones in Somnium Scipionis nondum vulgate. In 8vo. 
price 36 kr. Sultzbach. 1825. Seidel. 


18. De origine, causis, et primo tribunorum plebis numero. 
Commentatio, quam auctoritate amplissimi philosophorum ordinis, 
&c. ἄς. scripsit A. F. Soldan Gr. in 8vo. pp. 44. Hanover, 1825. 


14. “Ἀριστοφάνη, curante J. Fr. Boissonade, 4th and last vol. 
of the Greek text of Aristophanes, revised by M. Boissonade; to 
which are added notes by the editor. 


15. Pomponius Mela translated into French, by M. Fradin, ac- 
companied with the original text, (according to the edition of Gro- 
novius), with geographical and historical notes. 3 vols. in 8vo. 
with a map. Second edition. Paris, 1827. 15 francs. 


16. De M. Aurelio Antonio imperatore philosophante, ex ipsius 
- Commentariis scriptio philologica: instituit Nicol. Bachius. Lip- 
siz, 1826. ia Svo. . 

17. Procli, philosophi Platonici, Opera, ε codd. Mss. Biblic- 
thecee regie Parisiensis, primum edidit lectionis varietate et com- 
mentariis illustravit Victor Cousin: tomus sextus, continens sextam 
et septimum librum commentarii in Parmenidem Platonis, com 
supplemento Damasciano. Paris. Typis Firmani Didot. 1827. in 
ϑνο. 380 pages. 7 francs. 


18. L. Annet Seneca pars prima, sive opera philosophica, que 
recognovit et selectis tum J. Lipsii, Gronovii, Gruteri, B. Rhe- 
nani, Rubokopfii, aliorumque commentariis, tum suis illustravit sotis 
M. N. Bouillet, in Sanctee-Barbars collegio Philosophis Profes- 
sor; volumeh primum. Parisiis, typis Dondey Dapré, 1827. in 
ὃνο. 


19. Apolegétique de Tertullien : a vew translation, accompanied 
by an examination of preceding translations, and in introdectica, 
wherein it is attempted te develop the genius of Tertulliae, by 
compartag him with the great orators of Athens and of Rome; ac- 
companied with the ariginal text, revised according to the best 
editions ; to which are added the various readings and a commen- 
tary. The introdaction presents a comparison between Demos- 
thenes, Cicero, and Tertallian. We are assured that the version is 
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correct and well written, and that the translator has. fixed the true 
meaning of some passages difficult of explanation. The commen- 
tary, it is added, was indispensably necessary. The Abbé Allard 
elucidates every thing that is obscure in the text, and refutes what 
has been written against Tertullian. Finally, this edition is an- 
nounced as the most correct of all that have appeared of the Apo- 
logy ; that of Havercamp, which is so much sought after, being 
disfigured by many inaccuracies, besides those which are indicated 
at the end of the volume in a very long Errata. 


20. C. Cornelii Taciti opera ex recensione Ernestina recognovit 
J. Bekkerus in usum scholarum. In 8vo. Berlin, 1825. 


21. Latin Manuscript. This Ms. discovered at Naples by M. 
Mai, and which was said to contain a classical author of the first 
rank, contains only a fragment of a work on agriculture, which 
appears to belong to the second century. The learned discoverer 
intends to publish it. 


22. M. Tullit Ciceronis de republica libri ab Aug. Maio nuper 
reperti et editi, cum ejusdem prefatione et commentariis Textum 
denuo recognovit, fragmenta pridem cognita et Somnium Scipionis 


- ad Codd. Mss. et edit. vet. fidem correxit versionem Somni Grz- 


cam emendatius addidit et indices ausit G. H. Moser. Accedit 
Frid. Creuzeré annotatio, cum specimine cod. Vaticani Palimp- 
sesti lithographo Ixxviii. et 624 pages. in 8vo. Francfort. 1826. 


23. C. Julius Caesar: recensuit et emendavit F. G. Pothier 
vol. 3. Paris, 1826. in 8vo. 


24. Titi Livit Patavint opera qua extant omnia, ex recensione 
G. Alex. Ruperti, cum supplementis Freinshemii. tom. ix. in 8vo. 
Turin, 1825. . 


25. Supplément aux Vies des Hommes illustres de Plutarque : a 
new edition in,2 vols. 8vo. with a selection of notes from various 
commentators, and a notice oa Plutarch, by M. Coray, vol. Ist, 
containing the lives of Cyrus, Jason, Trajan, Adrian, Antoninus 
the Pious, Commodus, Pertinax, Didius Julian, and Severus. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


We shall be glad to receive the Criticisms our ‘ Cambridge 
Friend’ suggests. Indeed, we wish him and others to know 
that this Journal is open to any contributions from whatsoever 
quarter, provided of course they sujt the nature of our work. 


We have received the first part of the Various Readings of 
the ‘ Ars Amatoria ;’ and on the réteipt of the remainder we 
shall thaak ‘our correspondent to state the edition or Ms. from 
which he has derived them, as. also the edition with which he 
has compared them. 


ERRATA IN NO. LXIX. 


iP. 94. 1.15. from bottom, for τοῦτο ποιεῖν. 8 οὔτε, read τοῦτο ποιεῖν οὔτε. 
- 26. 1. 6. for as the emphatic, read as emphatic. 
— 28. 1. 19. for προπηλακίζεν, read προπηλακίζειν. 
— 29. 1. 14. from bottom, for But though the clause must be used interrogat tvely, 
read But then the clause must be read interrogativel 
— 80. 1. 14. for assisted me at your bar, read placed me at your bar. 
—ib. 1, 24. for of hypocrisy, rea read or hypocrisy. 
91. 1. 20. for orator, rend 
ib, 1, 31 and 22. for Anérotzon, read Androtion. 
_ +32. 1 10. from bottom, for ἐσχάρων, read ἐσχατῶν. 
' — ib, last line, for Manor, read Manse. 
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